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REVIEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


HE reduction in employment was greater than usual during December. 

In part this was to be expected, since good weather had eanbled 
seasonal industries to remain active later this winter than in preceding 
years. Agricultural employment once again fell well below the year- 
earlier level. The upward trend in non-agricultural employment (apart 
from seasonal movements) continued until December, when a slight 
decline occurred. The latest figure, however, still shows a year-to-year 
gain of more than 4 per cent. 


Persons with jobs were esti- |. LABOUR FORCE TRENDS 
mated at 5,555,000 in mid-December, | =-"- 1954-55 —— 1955-56 
some 75,000 fewer than in mid- 

November. This employment drop is Laie Fe 


twice as large as the declines that 
occurred during comparable periods 
in the two previous years. Reports 
from National Employment Service 
offices across the country suggest Pe 
that the seasonal slackening was i With Jobs 
also greater than usual during the 
second half of the month. 


There are a number of reasons 
for this halt in employment ex- With Jobs: 
pansion, In the first place, many of sail 
the more seasonal industries ex- 
perienced a prolonged upsurge in 
employment during the summer and 
autumn months. Construction em- | 
ployment, for example, was 40,000— |; +0000-<-<—— vege 
50,000 higher last summer than a 
year earlier and the construction 
materials industries experienced 
corresponding gains. It was to be 
expected, therefore, that the release 
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of workers would be greater with the approach of winter. 

During December, the employment decline was probably also accen- 
tuated by reduced residential construction and reduced markets for forest 
products, In some areas of Quebec and Ontario, a great deal of temporary 
unemployment occurred as a result of extensive shut-downs in manu- 
facturing over the Christmas and New Year period. 


By mid-December, the estimated number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work rose by 51,000 to 186,000. In the same week the count of 
jobs registrations at offices of the National Employment Service was 
314,000, an increase of 112,000 from a month earlier. In both series the 
rise was considerably greater than in the corresponding period in 1955. 


Forestry employment in the last four months of 1956 showed a de- 
cline over the comparable period in 1955. In the first eight months of the 
year employment in this industry was higher than a year before. In recent 
months, however, there has been a reduction of cutting activity in the 
Quebec and Atlantic regions. Market conditions have had weakening 
effects on logging activity in all parts of the country. 


The basic employment trend in the construction industry continued 
stronger than last winter despite a sharp decline in housing starts during 
the last quarter of the year, Industrial and engineering construction have 
been maintained at very high levels and on the basis of the volume of 
work still in progress it appears that the carry-over into 1957 will be 
fairly large. The rise in activity in engineering was especially rapid 
during 1956. For the first 11 months of the year, the value of engineering 
contracts awarded was higher than in 1955 by about 39 per cent. [n- 
vestment in the industrial sector was about 5 per cent higher than in the 


In particular industries the pressure of rising activity 


3 Thousands 
showed up in employment expansion. . . » 
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+ « « «with corresponding gains in wages. . . 
Dollars 


Manufacturing Service Construction 


comparable period of 1955. The main stimulus behind the rise in con- 
struction during 1956 was the need for new industrial capacity, for ex- 
tension of transportation and communication facilities, for more hydro- 
electric power and the increased demand for products such as base 
metals, uranium and iron ore. 


Labour Income in 1956 


The increase in the gross national product during the first three 
quarters of 1956, a gain of 11 per cent over the same period in 1955, 
brought the yearly total to an estimated record $30 billion. An important 
factor in this increase was the rise in consumer spending, supported 
in turn by gains in total personal income. Particularly noteworthy were 
the quarterly increases in labour income during 1956, which brought 
wage and salary totals to record levels. In the third quarter, Jabour in- 
come was about $14.6 billions (seasonally adjusted at annual rates), 
more than 3 per cent higher than in the second quarter. This increase 
was slightly less than that which occurred in the second quarter; the 
gain of 5 per cent at that time was the largest quarterly increase since 
1950. For the first nine months of 1956, wages and salaries were 11 per 
cent higher than in 1955. 


Although consumer prices have risen in recent months, following 
the more pronounced upward trend in general price levels, they remained 
fairly stable during most of the first six months of 1956. Consequently 
the additional labour income earned during the year was for the most 
part a real increment in total wages and salaries, 


In 1956 non-farm employment was 200,000 higher on the average 
than in 1955. . « « 
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The widespread and sizeable wage rate increases granted during 
1956 contributed greatly to the rise in over-all labour income (L.G., Nov., 
Dec. 1956). In a sample of more than 1,000 establishments surveyed by 
the Department of Labour, approximately 14 per cent more granted higher 
wage rates in 1956 than in 1955 and larger increases in rates were more 
prevalent than the year before. Further confirmation of this trend may be 
found in a sample of collective agreements signed during the six-month 
period from March 31—October 1, 1956, which shows wage increases in 
roughly 90 per cent of the agreements involved, and no wage decreases. 
Approximately one-third of the total number of agreements provided for 
wage increases in the first and succeeding years of the agreement, the 
most general increase being 5-10 cents in each year of its duration. The 
remainder of the agreements also provide chiefly for increases of 5-10 
cents but for one year only. Three-quarters of this group will be required 
to make new agreements after one year. These general changes in wage 
scales imply sustained high levels of per capita labour income this year. 


The rise in total wages and salaries during the first three quarters 
of 1956 has in part reflected the record level of employment. The average 
number of paid workers rose some 240,000 above the figure for the same 
period in 1955, and this additional employment accounted for a little 
more than half the increase in labour income. The balance was largely 
due to gains in average earnings. At October 1, 1956, per capita weekly 
earnings stood at a new high of $66.02, more than $4 higher than at the 
same time the previous year. Changes in the average number of hours 
worked during 1956 were slight and had relatively little significance in 
the over-all gains made in labour income. In a few industries, notably 
construction, the work week was lengthened in response to manpower 
pressures but in most manufacturing industries average hours worked per 
week showed little change from a year earlier. 


The increase in labour income was distributed fairly generally . 
throughout the industrial sector of the economy. From the first to the 
second quarters of the year the construction and durable goods industries 
showed marked increases, while more moderate gains were recorded in 
most other industrial groups. In the third quarter, about half the increase 
in labour income took place in the finance and service industries, with 
smaller gains in the distributive manufacturing and construction indus- 
tries. Total wages and salaries in the primary industries also increased, 
a drop in farm labour income being offset by increases in logging and 
mining. Altogether, the rise of about 1] per cent in total wages and 
salaries was generally reflected throughout the various industries, with - 
the exception of construction, where a gain of 20 per cent was recorded. 


All five regions in Canada contributed to the rise in labour income. 
Of the year-to-year gain in total wages and salaries for October, for 
example, about two-thirds were earned in Ontario and Quebec, with the 
Prairie, Pacific and Atlantic regions, in that order, making up the remain- 
der. In terms of per capita income, however, the latter three regions 
recorded the greatest year-to-year gains. Nevertheless, wide differences 
existed between the various regions in average weekly wages, from a’ 
low of $59.35 in the Atlantic to a high of $72.38 in the Pacific. 


Labour-Management Relations 


XCEPT for the stoppage of railway operations on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, the past month has been a quiet one 
from the point of view of labour-management relations. Collective bar- 
gaining of national importance was carried on in only a small number of 
industries. In some cases, settlements were achieved during the month; 
in others, conciliators were trying to find bases for settling differences. 
The amount of bargaining during 1957 is likely to be much less than in 
1956 because of the large number of two-year agreements signed in the 
past year. 


The CPR Work Stoppage=The strike by locomotive firemen of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, which began January 2, ended 
January 11, when the Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men agreed to a proposal put forward by the federal Government. The 
strike followed negotiations and conciliation that began in the spring of 
1956. 


The union had originally requested an increase in basic rates of 25 
per cent, pay for all statutory holidays not worked and premium pay for 
time worked on such holidays, together with certain other changes in 
rules. The Company proposed that it should have the sole right to de- 
termine whether, in any case, a locomotive fireman should be used on 
other than steam-power locomotives, Several other changes designed to 
relax rules covering firemen were also proposed. 


The board of conciliation began functioning in June 1956, the ques- 
tion of the elimination of firemen on diesel locomotives in freight and 
yard service being the major issue in dispute. The report of the major- 
ity of the board, signed by the Chairman and the nominee of the Company 
recommended that the Company should be allowed to operate diesel loco- 
motives infreightand yard service without a fireman, on the understanding 
that if experience showed firemen to be necessary insome circumstances, 
a modification of this provision should take place in future bargaining. 
The report recommended further that all firemen having three years’ 
seniority or having qualified as engineers at the time of signing of an 
agreement be retained by the Company. Firemen not meeting these re- 
quirements should be continued in employment as firemen for three 
months, after which they should be offered other employment by the 
Company without loss of pay, or if they chose to terminate their employ- 
ment, should be given severence pay at the rate of one and one-half 
months for each accumulated year of service. 


On the question of wages, it was recommended that, conditional on 
acceptance of the above recommendations, the rate should be increased 
by 7 per cent effective April 1, 1956, and by a further 5 per cent effective 
June 1, 1957, the agreement to be effective April 1, 1956, to May 31, 
1958. Among other changes, the board proposed six statutory holidays 
with pay and premium rates for work on any of the days. 


Acceptance of the report by the Company but its rejection by the 
union resulted in a 9-day strike of approximately 2,800 firemen and led 
to the layoff of more than 65,000 other railway employees. 


Underthe government proposal that ended the stoppage, acommission 
of three judges was appointed by the Government to inquire into the 
following matters: (1) Are firemen or firemen helpers required on diesel 
locomotives in freight and yard service of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
including the Eastern, Prairie and Pacific regions and the Quebec Central 
and Dominion Atlantic railways? (2) If not, what terms and conditions, 
which would be fair to the firemen, to those who use the railway, tothe 
railway company, and to its other employees, should be observed by the 
railway for the purpose of protecting firemen now in its employ against 
the consequences of the loss of such employment and seniority therein? 
(3) Should the provisions in the present agreements between the railway 
company and the brotherhood concerning ‘‘arbitraries’’ and the ‘‘moun- 
tain differential’? be maintained, dropped or modified, and if in the opin- 
ion of the commission they should be modified, how and to what extent? 


The commission is to report by October 1, 1957. Its report will not 
be binding on the parties. 


The Bargaining Outlook for 1957—An examination of approximately 
500 labour agreements bargained during 1956 revealed that more than 50 
per cent will remain in effect for longer than one year, the bulk of them 
for two years. Among the important industries in which long-term agree- 
ments were negotiated in 1956 are: the railways; primary iron and steel; 
automobile manufacture; pulp and paper products; slaughtering and meat 
packing; electrical products; mining and smelting; clothing and some sec- 
tions of the primary textile industry. This means that in many large 
units of these industries, contract negotiations will ndt take place during 
1957. 


While a substantial number of two-year agreements were negotiated 
in the construction industry during the past year, in many units of the 
industry, agreements wil] terminate during 1957. Other industries in 
which major negotiations will take place this year include west coast 
logging and lumbering, rubber products manufacturing, aircraft manu- 
facturing and chemicals. 


Few of the agreements effective through 1957 contain provisions 
permitting a re-opening of bargaining over wage rates but a large number 
provide for an automatic wage increase during the year. Of the longer- 
term agreements in the sample examined, more than 60 per cent have a 
provision of this nature. Wage increases of specified amounts were 
frequently provided, effective at the date the agreement came into force 
and at each anniversary date thereafter. Such wage increases, ranging in 
amount from 5 to 15 cents an hour, will be common this year. 


Recent Negotiations—Following a long period of bargaining, a 
settlement was achieved in the last half of December by the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, and the United Automobile Workers of 
America. The agreement, effective for a 20-month period ending August 
15, 1958, is similar in many respects to contracts signed earlier by the 
same union with General Motors of Canada and the Ford’ Motor Company 
of Canada. The wage provisions for the new contract call for an increase 
of 8 cents an hour immediately, and a further 6 cents in August 1957. 


On January 14, a new agreement was reported to have been reached 
between Canadair Limited, Montreal, and the International Association 
of Machinists. More than 5,000 employees will be entitled to a wage 
increase of 15 cents an hour, retroactive to last October 1, and an 
additional 5 per cent next October 1. 


Approximately 1,800 employees at plants of the American Can 
Company of Canada Limited at Hamilton, Simcoe, Chatham and Montreal 
are affected by a three-year contract negotiated by Can Workers’ Federal 
Unions. General wage increases amounting to 25 cents an hour are spread 
in three stages over the term of the agreement. 


During December, coal miners in Nova Scotia rejected by vote a 
proposed agreement between the Dominion Coal Co., Limited, and.the 
United Mine Workers of America, District 26 (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1473). 
It is expected that the matters at issue will undergo further conciliation. 
Other disputes in conciliation at the time of writing included: Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Canadian National Steamships (West Indies) Limited and the Seafarers’ 
International Union; Polymer Corporation, Limited, Sarnia, and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ International Union; Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited and the International Association of Machinists; 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Arvida, and a syndicate of the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour; Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Limited 
Montreal, and the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen. 


Work Stoppages in 1956 


Although the number of strikes and lockouts was greater during 1956 
than in any year since 195] and the number of workers involved was 
greater than in any year since 1952, the time lost was less than in any 
year since 1951. Many of the stoppages in 1956 were at small estab- 
lishments and many were of short duration. There were 65 more stoppages 
in 1956 than in 1955 and 28,000 more workers involved but the time loss 
in man-days was 614,000 less. Preliminary figures for 1956, compared 
with 1955, are as follows: 


No. of Stoppages Workers Involved Time Loss Man-Days 
LS Eis See 224 88,594 1,261,400 
Wey oipeecact.2-tnescnc-ce 159 60,090 1,875,400 


Preliniinary figures for December 1956 show 18 strikes and lockouts 
in existence, involving 1,513 workers in a time loss of 15,595 man-days, 
compared with 36 stoppages in November, involving 4,241 workers and 
40,860 man-days. In December 1955, there were 15 stoppages involving 
17,720 workers in a time loss of 340,410 man-days. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


UTDOOR work was sharply 
curtailed during December, 
following a prolonged season of 


DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE high activity. The effect of the 
FOUR LABOUR MARKET CATEGORIES 


slowdown was particularly marked 
during the second half ofthe month. 
Seventy-six of the 109 labour 
market areas surveyed were re- 
classified to categories denoting 
an increased supply of labour. 
These changes left 21 areas with 
approximately balanced demand and 
supply—five more than a year 
earlier. 


The rise in unemployment was 
most marked in Quebec and the two 
coastal regions. At January 1, 
1957, these regions accounted for 
all but one of the substantial labour 
surplus areas. The Ontario and 
Prairie regions, on the other hand, 
venyise: nese TM showed continued strength com- 
pared with other parts of the 
Balance fF shortose [| country. All but one of the 21 
areas. in the balanced category 
were in these regions. 


Local employment conditions were still better than a year earlier, 
but less so than in previous months. Registrations for employment were 
slightly lower than a year earlier in almost half the labour market areas 
surveyed. In a smaller number of areas they were considerably higher. 
Most of the areas with higher registrations than ]ast year were in the 
Atlantic and Quebec regions, largely as a result of the downturn in log- 
ging and construction work. The areas with lower registrations than last 
year are mainly those in which manufacturing plays a dominant role. 


Labour Surplus* Apetoxltnite 
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*See inside back cover May 1956 Labour Gazette. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 
January 1, 1957 


LABOUR SURPLUS APPROXIMATE LABOUR 


BALANCE SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


QUEBEC -LEVIS 


"ST. JOHN’S 


WINDSOR 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 ~ 75,000; 
60 per cent or more in 
non-agricultural activity) 


AJOR AGRICULTURAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000 - 75,000; 
) per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000 ~ 25,000) 


CORNER BROOK  <—— 
FARNHAM ~ GRANBY <—— 
JOLIETTE <a 
MONCTON << 
NEW GLASGOW SS 
SHAWINIGAN FALLS <—— 
TROIS-RIVIERES <— 


CHARLOTTETOWN <—— 
RIVIERE DU LOUP 


BATHURST 
BEAUHARNOIS 
CAMPBELLTON IESs 
CENTRAL VANCOUVER 

ISLAND 
CHILLIWACK 
GASPE 
GRAND FALLS 
DRUMMONDVILLE 
MONTMAGNY 
NEWCASTLE 
OKANAGAN VALLEY <—— 
OWEN SOUND << 
PRINCE GEORGE 
RIMOUSKI 
SOREL 
STE. AGATHE = 

ST. JEROME 
ST. STEPHEN 
SUMMERSIDE 
VALLEYFIELD 
VICTORIAVILLE 
YARMOUTH 


CALGARY Ottawa — Hull 
‘EDMONTON Toronto 
HAMIL TON 
MONTREAL 
Vancouver — New 

Westminster 
WINNIPEG 


Brantford Halifax 

Cornwall Kingston 

FORT WILLIAM — Sudbury 
PORT ARTHUR “<——| Timmins - 

GUELPH <r Kirkland Lake 

KITCHENER Ia 

LAC ST. JEAN a 

LONDON <— 

NIAGARA PENINSULA 

OSHAWA 

Peterborough 

ROUYN-VAL D’OR 

Saint John 

SARNIA 

SHERBROOKE 

Sydney 

Victoria 


BRANDON Barrie 
Chatham Red Deer 


Saskatoon 
LETHBRIDGE bore 
MOOSE JAW eo 
NORTH BATTLEFORD <— 
PRINCE ALBERT <— 
REGINA —— 
THETFORD — MEGANTIC - 
ST. GEORGES 
YORKTON 


BELLEVILLE —- Brampton 
TRENTON Drumheller 


Dawson Creek 
Bracebridge Galt 
BRIDGEWATER Goderich 
CRANBROOK Listowel 
DAUPHIN Sault Ste. Marle 
Simcoe 

EDMUNDSTON Stratford 
FREDERICTON St. Thomas 
KAMLOOPS Walkerton 
KENTVILLE Weyburn 
LACHUTE — 

STE. THERESE 
LINDSAY 


MEDICINE HAT 

NORTH BAY 

PEMBROKE 

PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE <| 


Prince Rupert 
QUEBEC NORTH SHORE <+ 
St. Hyacinthe 
ST. JEAN 
SWIFT CURRENT 
TRAIL - NELSON 
Truro 
WOODSTOCK — 
INGERSOLL 
WOODSTOCK, N.B. 


—— The areas shown In capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they moved, 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic 
region declined sharply during 
December. Persons with jobs drop- 


: 550,000 ——— ‘| ped to 492,000 by December 15, 
: Cee | 1956. This was 25,000 below the 


figure for November 17 and 3,000 


= 475,000 = 
: ee | below that for the comparable date 
450,000 bene ‘| in 1955. Seasonal industries such 
aera: | as construction, fishing, canning 
Neg. Sar outers | and transportation were largely 


responsible for the decline during 
the month. Scattered layoffs also 
occurred in a number of plants 


eee | because of stocktaking, year-end 
| change-over in production and 

ee | ee es a ES . . 
TFMAMIJTASOND j other reasons. For the first time 


in more than two years total em- 
ployment showed a_ year-to-year 
decline in December. Logging, lumbering and home building were princi- 
pally responsible. I.ogging employment at the end of the month was esti- 
mated to be about one-third below the figure for a year earlier. The heavy 
manufacturing industries showed some year-to-year strengthening but the 
gains were not sufficient to entirely offset the decline in forestry em- 
ployment. 


Seventeen of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the 
month, At January 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in*balance, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 8 (12); in 
substantia] surplus, 12 (9), 


Local Area Developments 
St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Un- 
employment increased rapidly in this area as a result of seasonal slack- 
ening in construction. Layoffs were somewhat heavier during December 
than a year earlier owing to an earlier curtailment of activities affected 
by weather. Production and employment continued at a very high level 
at the Bel] Island iron ore mines. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The usual decline in seasonal industries resulted in heavy layoffs during 
the month. By the end of December unemployment was somewhat higher 
than at the same date last year because of reduced logging activity and 
fewer requirements for construction workers. 


New Glasgow (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Construction and fishing showed the usual seasonal employment de- 
clines. The railway rolling stock plant made preparations to begin work 
on an order for 1,000 box cars. 


Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Un- 
employment increased largely as a result of the genera! decline in 
. seasonal industries and of an influx of workers from other areas. Whole- 
sale and retail trade establishments had a busy month. Total employment 
was higher than a year earlier. 

10 


Bathurst, Campbellton, Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Newcastle, St. 
Stephen and Yarmouth (major agricultural and minor). Reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 1. 


Bridgewater, Edmundston, Fredericton, Kentville and Woodstock (minor). 
Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Summerside (minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 1. 


QUEBEC 


A SHARP decline in construction, 
navigation and agricultural work 
reduced economic activity in 
Quebec during December. At mid- 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
19550 ——— 1956 


month persons with jobs were 
estimated at 1,543,000, compared 
with 1,582,000 a month earlier. 
Employment was still about 26,000 
higher than a year earlier, gains 


= 1,600,000 
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1,550,000 
1,500,000 


= 1,450,000 


in construction, transportation and 3 
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most of the durable goods manu- 
facturing industries accounting 
for the increase. 
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Unemployment rose more sharp- 
ly than usual during the latter half 
of December, although it was still 
slightly lower than a year earlier. 
In some parts of the region, the 
rapid rise was caused by a more complete shutdown of operations than 
usual between Christmas and New Year. This practice was quite general 
in textile and clothing firms in the Eastern Townships and caused un- 
employment to be substantially higher than a year earlier in a number of 
areas. There was also a marked drop in pulp-cutting employment in some 
areas, although thedemand for bushworkers was still strong in the Quebec 
North Shore, Gaspé and I.a Tuque areas. Many areas in the region were 
also affected by the fact that the high level of construction last summer 
resulted in the seasonal release of a correspondingly large number of 
construction workers. Some areas have been affected by reduced housing 
construction, 


Almost all areas were reclassified as a result of the increasing 
labour surpluses. At January 1, 1957, the 24 areas in the region were 
classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate sur- 


plus, 9 (12); in substantial surplus, 15 (12). 


Local Area Developments 
Montreal (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. In most 
industries employment was well above the year-earlier level and the de- 
mand for labour, though sharply reduced from a month earlier, was strong- 
er than in December 1955. Compared with last year, employment was 
higher in most industries, with marked gains in aircraft and electrical 
apparatus manufacturing, construction and transportation. 


li 
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Quebec-Lévis (metropolitan), Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Unemployment was slightly higher than last year, especially among male 
workers. Much of the increase was caused by the unusually large lay- 
offs in construction, Two brickmaking plants also closed earlier than 
usual, with a resulting layoff of 75 men, Buoyant employment conditions 
still prevailed in shipbuilding, and textile and clothing firms were much 
busier than in past years, although several closed for two weeks during 
the holiday season.’ 


Other Areas—All other areas in the region, except St. Hyacinthe, were 
reclassified into the moderate or substantial surplus category (see chart 
page 9), Among major industrial areas, the numbers registered for work 
at NES offices in Joliette and Sherbrooke were sharply higher than last 
year, largely because of a drop in construction work. In Farnham - Granby, 
on the other hand, the number registered was lower than last year mainly 
because ofthe sustained high level of production in manufacturing. I ower 
registrations were also reported from Rouyn- Val d’Or and Lac St. Jean 
because of the steady demand for miners and bushworkers in these areas. 


ONTARIO 
EMPLOYMENT in the Ontario 


region increased by an estimated 
11,000 between mid-November and 
aa Lobour Foree | mid-December. Non-agricultural in- 
= 2,100,000 4 dustries accounted for the entire 
| 2050.00 esse" | increase; farm employment showed 
5 710001000 menor Persons ‘a small seasonal decline. The 
2,100,000 i das, 4 number of persons with jobs at 
2,050,000 4 December 15 was estimated at 
2,000,000 4 2,097,000, an increase of 103,000 
4 over December 1955. Unemploy- 
‘| ment also increased seasonally 
: 100,000-mamwre——  “snd'Seeking Wak | during December as workers were 
$0,000 sg oS ee | laid off from construction, forestry 
3 4 and lake shipping jobs. In ad- 
ek ee ‘| dition, some plants closed down 
| during the Christmas holiday 
season for stock-taking and pro- 
duction adjustment. On the other hand, there was a further increase in 
the trade and service occupations and the demand for skilled labour in 
the metalworking industries continued strong. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ONTARIO 
1955 1956 


A seasonal decline in employment in certain areas resulted in the 
reclassification of 14 local labow market areas, At January 1, 1957, 
the 34 areas in the region were classified as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in balance, 15 (13); in moderate surplus, 17 (21); in sub- 
stantial surplus, 2 (0). 


Local Area Developments 
Hamil ton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. A seasonal 
decline in construction activity and layoffs in the primary and secondary 
textile and automotive industries, because of changes in production 
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operations and extended Christmas and New Year’ s holidays, were chiefly 
responsible for the labour surplus. 


Ottawa -Hull (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in Ottawa 
continued steady, while Hull showed a seasonal decline in construction, 
woodworking and electrical appliances. 


Toronto (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Employment in heavy in- 
dustry continued strong, with tool and die makers, engineers, electricians 
and other skilled workers in short supply. Skilled labour was also in 
strong demand in other industries. There was a considerable seasonal 
drop in construction and some slackening in the television and radio 
industries, processing and light manufacturing. 


Windsor (metropolitan), Neclassified Group 2 to Group 1. Employment 
declined in automotive assembly and supplier plants, partly owing to re- 
ductions in the production schedule and partly to inventory taking. In 
addition, there were seasonal layoffs in construction and lake shipping. 


Guelph, London and Kitchener (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 
3 to Group 2. Apart from some easing in home construction, temporary 
closures over the long holidays were mainly responsible for the reclassi- 
fication. 

| 

Niagara Peninsula (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 
2. There was a seasonal reduction in the employment of seamen, dock 
and grain elevator workers, following the termination of the shipping 
season. Seasonal layoffs also occurred in the food processing industry 
and in construction. Employment in other occupations remained steady. 


Oshawa (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Tempo- 
rary closures over the long holidays and some decline in construction 
resulted in a slight drop in employment. The general situation remained 
good. 


Sarnia (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
closing of one firm producing auto parts and curtailment of production 
in another were chiefly responsible for the drop in employment. In ad- 
dition, there were seasonal layoffs in lake shipping and construction. 


Belleville- Trenton, Lindsay, North Bay, Pembroke, Woodstock - Ingersoll 
(minor). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Owen Sound (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 


PRAIRIE 


A FURTHER decline in employment occurred in the Prairie region during 
December as the level of seasonal activity approached its annual low 
point. The construction industry accounted for most of the employment 
decline during the month, though seasonal slackening also occurred in 
some parts of manufacturing, trucking and water transportation. By mid- 
month total employment was estimated at 961,000, a drop of 21,000 from 
a month earlier but an increase of 23,000 from a year before. In contrast 
with other regions, no substantial labour surpluses had developed in 
any labour market area by January 1. 
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Fifteen areas inthe region were 
reclassified during the month into 
the moderate surplus category. The 
situation at January 1, 1957, was 
EE Sia a ear — 4 as follows (last year’s figures in 
4 7 pt ge Lobour Force : brackets): in bal ance, 5 (3); in mod- 
iS 4 erate surplus, 15 (17). 
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ee : Local Area Developments 

B50. 000 ae nonin debe, | Calgary (metropolitan), Reclassified 
: 4 from Group 3 to Group 2, Reductions 
in employment were almost entirely 
| confined to seasonal industries. 
wide | Labour demand continued strong in 
peal ‘| some occupations though the pres- 
sure eased considerably in the case 
of tradesmen; electricians, profes- 
sional engineers, draftsmen, do- 


mestic workers, sales personnel and female office workers were reported 
scarce. Construction employment was maintained at a very high level 
during the first half of the month but fell off sharply during the second 
half because of extremely cold weather. 


Edinonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
economy of this area remained very buoyant during the month despite 
seasonal slackening in some industries. The shortage of engineers eased 
somewhat but draftsmen, auto mechanics, diesel mechanics, electricians, 
plumbers, steamfitters and sheet metal workers continued to be scarce. 
Highway construction came to a close during the month but building con- 
struction remained very active. Total employment was about 12 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Employ- 
ment showed the usual decline during December. The seasonal downturn 
in manufacturing employment occurred early in the month as a result of 
staff reductions in packing plants, sheet metal shops and some lines of 
building materials. Job opportunities for unskilled construction workers 
decreased sharply but skilled workers continued to be in strong demand, 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial), Reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. The close of lake shipping and seasonal slackening in con- 
struction were principally responsible for the increase in unemployment. 
Deep snow hampered logging in some localities but logging employment 
generally was maintained at a high level. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, Moose Jaw, North Battleford, Prince Albert, Regina 
and Yorkton (major agricultural), Reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


Dauphin, Medicine Hat, Portage La Prairie, and Swift Current (minor). 
Neclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Pacific region declined moderately during Dec- 
ember. Persons with jobs were estimated at 462,000 at December 15, 
1956, a decrease of 1,000 from the previous month but an increase of 
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18,000 from December 1955. Reg- 
istrations for employment at NES ff 
offices increased slightly from the LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ PACIFIC 
same period a year ago, largely as 
a result of severe weather early in 
the month which halted outdoor ac- 
tivity throughout most of the region. 
Layoffs were heavier than usual in 
the logging and related industries, 
where softer market conditions ad- 
ded to the usual seasonal] decline 
of operations. Sawmills operated at 
reduced capacity and in many areas 
only the larger mills were active. 
Plywood firms and pulp and paper 
mills maintained capacity produc- 
tion, although their labour demands were light. 


Outdoor operations in construction were curtailed by weather con- 
ditions; and a drop in residential construction augmented the usual 
seasonal surplus of construction workers. Larger mining concerns 
maintained production but required little additional labour. Seasonal 
layoffs continued in manufacturing, particularly-in firms dependent on 
the lumber industry. Steel and sheet metal plants remained busy. A 
record sales volume in the Christmas trade was responsible for heavy 
demands for casual workers in retail stores and post offices. Labour 
surpluses were common in most areas, although some classes of skilled 
metalworkers and professional and clerical personnel remained scarce. 


During the month seven areas in the region were reclassified, three 
from the balanced to the moderate surplus category, and four from the 
moderate surplus to the substantial surplus category. At January 1, 
1957, classification of the ten areas in the region was the same as last 
year: in moderate surplus, 6; in substantial surplus, 4. 


Local Area Developments 
Vancouver - New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Further 
layoffs occurred in the lumbering and residential construction industries. 
There was a seasonal decline in manufacturing, but commercial con- 
struction, mining, shipbuilding, sheet metal plants and coastal shipping 
remained active. Although labour was generally in surplus, shortages 
existed in a few skilled and professional! categories. 


Victoria (major industrial), Remained in Group 2. Registrations for 
employment at the NES office rose considerably as bad weather forced 
early closing of logging firms. Building operations were disrupted and a 
surplus of construction workers developed. 


Cranbrook, Kamloops and Trail-Nelson (minor). Reclassified from Group 
3 to Group 2. 


Chilliwack, Central Vancouver Island, Okanagan Valley and Prince 
George (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of January 10, 1957) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a).............0008 Dec. 15 5,741,000 + 2.7 
Total persons with jobS..........cceccsscsseees Dec. 15 5,555,000 ' + 3.1 
At work 35 hours or more Dec. 15 5,061,000 + 6.6 
At work less than 35 hours .......-....+0 Dec. 15 373,000 —27.2 
With jobs but not at work......-ssesereees Dec. 15 121,000 ey by 
With jobs but on short time........s.ssee-- Dec. 15 29,000 —31.0 
With jobs but laid off full week......... Dec, 15 22,000 +22.2 
Persons without jobs and seeking work | Dec. 15 186,000 — 7.0 
Persons with jobs in agriculture........... Dec. 15 680,000 AG 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture..... Dec. 15 4,875,000 +,.4.3 
Total paid Workers.........secccsserceeceseoreesee Dec. 15 4,458,000 5.4 
Registered for work, NES (b) 
At lant i@cpe-nacdsctaccUoassncvadssnspsusuduaseseccaustas 43,200 +11.6 
QueBec: cavsescescceretoress cesndcvacctucnesconaretanst 90,300 rt G 
QO iit ari 0) acs .cncactcesssaccatessusnsceaseedssenaduauavans ~ 92,100 + 6.6 
Prairie .....cccscccssccespecesscsesscenssccensesecsesese 44,400 —16.4 
Pacific ....cccsccccccccccecccosccscnsersenccsscescssras 44,400 +13.6 
Total, all regions..............ceceesceoecsceene 314,400 amy ore 
Claimants for Unemployment 
Insurance benefit <--..2...0ccecnssccocscessacasenee 215,378 — 2.0 
Amount of benefit payments -+---+s+creseeeeeree $9,275,471 + 71 
Industrial employment (1949=100) -#........ 126.0 + 6.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)-.--. 118.5 ySek: 
Heirni pt atlors sie--os-sshetettevsscendsese econ tvertasdane lst.9mos. 110,009 4+27.0(c) 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Now, GE days: Lost 5, (ccsccsssonstecensedcene eoseeeseseee December 15,595 —32.7(c) 
No. of workers involved .........cssssseseseseeeees December 1,513 +47.4(c) 
Nos of: strikes i...25. .cdagcosteccsses eee eae ‘December 18 +50.3(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries ......... Nov. $66.19 + 0.2 + 6.8 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.) ...........sse00 Nov. $1.55 + 0.9 + 6.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)...... Nov. 41.6 + 0.2 — 0.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............c00 Nov. $64.36 + L2 + 6.2 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)....... Dec. 120.4 +. 0.1 + 3.0 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)| Nov. 128.3 + 0.8 + 3.1 
Total labour income............ssseeeee $000,000] October 1,273 A +12.6 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1985—39=100).....sssecereces 300.0 + 0.3 + 5.6 
Manufacturing io-.cccccscssccostcsn-avessenetervivese -| October 296.9 Oso + 4.2 
Durables cccc..ccscoreccssshcsonsesconedsccereaeaeeee 359.1 + 1.8 + 4.6 
Won=Durablemis.cscasssaccossctsesenscrcctceesness October 259. 1s\aeeeeckeO SA) 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from 
Labour Force, @ monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also 
inside back cover, May 1956 Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover, May 1956 Labour Gazette. 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year 
with total for same period previous year. ; 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Appointed New Director 
Of Industrial Relations 


The appointment of Bernard Wilson as 


Director of the Industrial Relations 
Branch, Department of Labour, was 
announced last month. 


M. M. Maclean, CBE, who has occupied 
the position of Director of Industrial 
Relations since 1942, was in addition 
appointed Assistant Deputy Minister in 
1951. Now, due to the increased load of 
departmental work in the industrial rela- 
tions field, it has been considered necessary 
to establish the separate position of 
Director of Industrial Relations. 


Mr. Maclean will continue to fill the 
position of Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour with particular responsibilities in 
the lJabour-management area of depart- 
mental activities. 


Mr. Wilson holds an honours degree in 
Economics and Political Science from the 
University of Western Ontario. He entered 
the Department of Labour in _ the 
Economics and Research Branch in 1939 
and transferred to the Industrial Relations 
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Branch in 1942. At the time of his 
promotion he was Assistant Director of the 
Industrial Relations Branch and _ Chief 
Executive Officer of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board. 


Mr. Wilson has represented the Cana- 
dian Government as delegate and adviser 
at a number of International Labour 
Organization conferences and committee 
meetings. 


Eeonomics and Research 
Branch Has New Chief 


William R. Dymond, who had been Chief 
of the Manpower Analysis Division of the 
Department of Labour since 1951, was 
appointed Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch effective January 1. He 
succeeds Walter E. Duffett, whose appoint- 
ment as Dominion Statistician had pre- 
viously been announced (L.G., Oct. 1956, 
p. 1234). 


Mr. Dymond holds a Master of Arts 
degree in Economics from the University 
of Toronto and a Doctor of Philosophy 
degree, also in Economics, from Cornell 
University. He entered the service of the 
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Department of Labour in the Economics 
and Research Branch in 1951, having 
previously been professor of economics at 
the University of Massachusetts. Shortly 
after, he was appointed Head of the Man- 
power Analysis Division. 

During the past several years Mr. 
Dymond has been a sessional lecturer in 
labour economics at Carleton College. He 
has represented the Department in many 
discussions with governmental and non- 
governmental bodies interested in the 
general labour and manpower field. 


Labour and Universities 


Join in New Committee 

A continuing committee representing 
universities, trade unions, and the Cana- 
dian Association for Adult Education was 
established last month to promote a 
closer working relationship between Cana- 
dian universities and organized labour. 

Decision to establish a committee came 
at the closing session of the first national 
conference on labour education, held in 
Ottawa December 15-17 and jointly spon- 
sored by the Canadian Labour Congress 
and the CAAE, and attended by 110 
delegates from various organizations in the 
adult education field. 

Those appointed to the committee were: 
Napoleon LeBlanc, Director, Centre de 
culture populaire, Laval University; Rev. 
M. J. MacKinnon, Director, Extension 
Department, St. Francis Xavier University; 
Paul Goodman, Assistant Director of 
Extension, University of Toronto; Stuart 
Jamieson, Department of Political 
Economy, University of British Columbia; 
John Frieson, Director of Extension, UBC; 
Max Swerdlow, Director of Education, 
Canadian Labour Congress; Gower Markle, 
Canadian Education Director, United Steel- 
workers of America; A. L. Hepworth, 
Director of Education, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers; William MacDonald, 


Canadian Education Director, United 
Automobile Workers; Fernand Jolicoeur, 
Director of Education, Canadian and 


Catholic Confederation of Labour; and 
Gordon Hawkins, CAAE Associate Director. 

At a meeting of the committee held 
later, Mr. LeBlanc was elected Chairman 
and Mr. Swerdlow, Secretary. 

The aims of the committee include pro- 
viding a clearing house for information on 
labour education; encouraging the forma- 
tion of labour-university committees in 
various areas; and assisting in holding 
regional conferences. 

At the opening session, chaired by Fred 
Nicoll, CLC Vice-president and Chairman 
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of the CLC Education Committee, speakers 
outlined the present situation in labour 
education and possible trends in co- 
operation with universities. 

CLC Executive Vice-president Gordon G. 
Cushing noted the change in the Canadian 
labour movement since the founding of the 
Congress last April. “Those who could and 
should have been a part of this Canadian 
labour movement in years gone by, but 
because of division in our ranks refrained 
from participating, are now looking towards 
membership,” he said. “Again because of 
division in our ranks, I question whether 
those who have joined unions since World 
War II have had the labour education so 
necessary to build a strong organization.” 

“Although 15,000 people are expected to 
participate in the Congress educational 
program of weekend institutes, summer- 
winter schools, and staff seminars next 
year, this represents but 1.5 per cent of 
our membership,” said Mr. Swerdlow. After 
outlining the possible fields of co-operation 
with other adult education groups, he 
suggested the establishment of a permanent 
advisory committee. 

CAAE Associate Director Gordon 
Hawkins proposed a division of teaching 
responsibility — with unions continuing 
courses on day-to-day tasks and universities 
sponsoring labour courses in such fields as 
economics and international affairs. He 
noted the necessity of close co-operation 
for the effective implementation of such a 
program. 

Dean George Curtis, Head of the Law 
Faculty at the University of British 
Columbia, said that the interest of organ- 
ized labour in the general problems of 
education was welcomed by the universities. 
He suggested universities could greatly 
extend research in industrial relations as 
well as in the training of personnel. 

Very Rey. Roderique Normandin, OMI, 
Rector of the University of Ottawa, was 
chairman of the luncheon at which Bert 
Richardson, Editor of the Toronto Tele- 
eram, outlined the function of the daily 
newspaper as a tool of public information. 

Dr. Roby Kidd, CAAE Director, chaired 
a general discussion with panel members 
including: Rev. M. J. MacKinnon of 
St. Francis Xavier University, Fernand 
Jolicoeur of the CCCL, A. L. Hepworth of 
the CBRE, and Bob Coulter, Director of 
Extension, University of Toronto. 

At the conference banquet, CLC Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin expressed the hope that 
the meeting would lead to the develop- 
ment of workers’ educational programs 
which would benefit not only union 
members but the entire Canadian people. 


Guest speaker was Joseph Mire, Executive 
Secretary of the Inter-University Labor 
Education Committee, from Madison, Wis. 

“The interest of universities in labour 
education in the United States reflects the 
new status of labour in society,’ Mr. Mire 
said. “The university has to serve all 
groups in society. It long ago ceased to 
be an institution in which scholars trained 
future scholars. The university has a 
normal and natural responsibility to assist 
in the development of adult education—of 
labour education.” 

He cited several examples of United States 
university-trade union programs that had 
been developed to meet the specific needs 
of labour in a single union or area. These 
included evaluation of welfare plans, train- 
ing of leaders for community work, and 
recruitment and training of teachers for 
labour schools. 

Universities represented at the conference 
included: St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S.; Mount Allison University, 
Sackville, N.B.; Assumption University, 
Windsor, Ont.; McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ont.; University of Toronto; 
University of Western Ontario, London; 
Laval, Quebec City; University of Mont- 
real; University of Alberta; Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ont.; and St. 
Patrick’s College, Ottawa. 

Government representation included: the 
Adult Education Division of the Nova 
Scotia Department of Education; the New 
Brunswick Department of Education; the 
Adult Education Division of the Sas- 
katchewan Education Department; the 
Citizenship Branch of the Department of 
Citizenship and Immigration; the National 
Film Board; and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Participating unions were: The Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, the United Steelworkers of 


America, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers, the United 


Packinghouse Workers, the United Rubber 
Workers, the National Union of Public 
Employees, the United Automobile Workers, 
the Tobacco Workers’ International Union, 
the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, the International Photo 
Engravers, the Printing Pressmen, the 
Retail Clerks, and the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees. 

Other organizations represented were: 
the Canadian Film Institute; Frontier 
College; the Co-operative Union of 
Canada; the Workers’ Educational Asso- 
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ciation; the Jewish Committee of Canada; 
the National Defence Employees’ Asso- 
ciation; the Woodsworth Memorial 
Foundation; the International Labour 
Organization; and the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions. 


Employers May Sponsor 
Immigrants in New Wear 


Prospective employers will be accepted 
as sponsors of immigrants from the United 
Kingdom and Europe, “even though they 
are not personally acquainted with the 
immigrants,’ Immigration Minister Pickers- 
gill has announced. He said that the 
Government had approved the step as a 
method of increasing the flow of immi- 
grants in 1957. The new regulation went 
into effect January 1. 

All immigrants sponsored by employers 
must be “suitable, desirable and adaptable 
and in good health; and they must, of 
course, be willing to accept the work 
offered,” the Minister said. They will be 
eligible for assisted-passage loans from the 
Government. 

Under present immigration regulations, 
persons from the United Kingdom and 
Europe may enter Canada without sponsors 
only if they fall within certain job classi- 
fications and can meet health and other 
standards. Otherwise they must be spon- 
sored by a close relative until they can 
support themselves. 

Sponsorship will be accepted from reput- 
able employers in a position to provide 
year-round employment at current wages 
in occupations where the National Employ- 
ment Service cannot satisfy the demand 
for workers. 

Mr. Pickersgill said that immigration 
teams will be sent to European refugee 
camps this winter on an active recruiting 
campaign. The Government believed that 
there were “a good many” refugees who 
would be willing to come to Canada. He 
said that priority would be given to 
Hungarian refugees now in Austria. He 
also announced that two qualified officers 
will visit New York and Chicago to assess 
the prospects of increasing the flow of 
immigrants from the United States. 

The Minister explained that in a number 
of European countries and in the United 
Kingdom, the waiting list of sponsored 
applications has decreased, and that most 
persons who now apply are unsponsored. 

The numbers of immigrants who have 
arrived during the first nine months of 1956 
were 27 per cent above those of the same 
period in 1955: 110,000 compared with 
86,600. The 1954 figure was 127,000. 
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U.K. Estimates Future 
Demand for Engineers 


A survey to determine what the long- 
term demand for scientists and engineers in 
Great Britain will be has been made by 
the Committee on Scientific Manpower of 
the Advisory Council on Scientific Policy. 

Results of the survey are published in 
Scientific and Engineering Manpower, 
obtainable from Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, London, England. Excerpts from 
the report appear in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for November 1956. 

The terms “scientist” and “engineer” in 
the report cover applied sciences in engi- 
neering, including chemical engineering, 
civil and_ structural, electrical, mining, 
mechanical, aeronautical and other engi- 
neering, and metallurgy. Both terms refer 
only to persons with defined qualifications 
in these subjects, the term “engineer” being 
applied to those with a degree or other 
professional qualifications. 

The committee estimates that if the 
annual rate of industrial growth of 4 per 
cent is to be maintained, the numbers of 
qualified scientists and engineers will have 
to be increased by more than 60 per cent, 
from the present figure of 135,000 to about 
220,000 in 1966. The increase in the require- 
ments of engineers is estimated at about 
70 per cent between 1956 and 1966 and of 
scientists at about 50 per cent. 

The number of persons taking first degrees 
or equivalent degrees at universities or 
technical colleges at the present time is 
about 10,000 per year. About half of these 
are engineers and half scientists. There are 
indications that this annual gross flow will 
rise to 12,000 by 1958-59. 

Making reasonable allowances for emigra- 
tion, overseas students, etc., the average 
annual flow for the following five years 
would have to reach 16,000 if the stock of 
scientists and engineers is to reach 220,000 
by 1966. 

Reaching such a figure, the Committee 
believes, would represent a remarkable 
educational achievement. The Committee’s 
calculations also indicate that the number 
of persons qualifying each year in science 
and engineering would need to increase 
from 10,000 in 1954-55 to about 20,000 in 
1970. 

If the required rate of flow is to 
materialize, higher education in science and 
engineering will have to continue to 
develop at least as vigorously in the 
second postwar decade as it has in the first. 

The report notes that provided secondary 
education facilities are adequate, there 
seems to be no doubt that enough talented 
boys and girls will be available, if they 
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choose to take up careers in engineering 
and science, to fill estimated requirements. 

On the other hand, the Committee feels 
that there is little risk that the greatest 
possible efforts of universities and technical 
colleges will result in any over-production 
of scientists and engineers in the 1960’s. 

In conclusion, the Committee notes that 
its estimates are essentially a guide to 
action, and not a form of prophecy about 
the content of British industry 10 years 
hence. The Committee cannot foretell 
what scientific or technological develop- 
ments are likely to transform industry in 
the future, but an increase in the number 
of technologists is an essential condition to 
the healthy growth of industry, “now and 
in the future”. 


Young Man’s “Best Bet’’ 
Is Trade Apprenticeship 


A trade apprenticeship was the best bet 
for young men who did not have the 
inclination, ability or money to obtain a 
university education, E. J. Wilson, Manager 
of the Calgary National Employment 
Service office, said at a recent meeting 
on apprenticeship training. 

Mr. Wilson said a 16-year-old boy who 
apprentices as an electrician puts himself 
in the position to earn much more by the 
time he is 50 than a youth with the same 
education who takes his chances on the 
open market. 

Job insecurity was another handicap faced 
by a boy entering the unskilled labour 
force, he said. At a time when there are 
openings in the skilled and professional 
fields, many unskilled workers are jobless. 

Education, academic or practical, Mr. 
Wilson said, was the best possible form of 
unemployment insurance. 

A survey made by the Calgary NES 
office discovered that, of the 3,368 male 
applicants for jobs, 55 per cent had only 
public school education or less but only 5 
per cent of high school or university 
graduates were unemployed. 

Speaking at the same meeting, J. P. 
White of Edmonton, Director of Appren- 
ticeship Training, Alberta Department of 
Industry and Labour, said there was a 
great need for skilled workers in almost all 
trades in the province. 

He said there were only 250 carpenter 
apprentices when there should be 1,000. 

Since the establishment of the province’s 
apprenticeship board in 1945, the number 
of boys participating in the apprenticeship 
program had increased. In 1945 there were 
386 registered; 1,486 in 1946, and 3,500 
registered in 15 designated trades at 
June 1956. 


60,000 U.S. Engineers 
Have Joined Unions 


In spite of the much advertised shortage 
of professional engineers and the high 
starting salaries offered, members of the 
profession in the United States are dis- 
satisfied with their economic position, 
according to a report entitled “Unionization 
Among American Engineers” recently pub- 
lished by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board. This is given as the reason 
why engineers are showing more disposi- 
tion to join unions than they have been 
in the past. 

It is estimated that out of about 500,000 
professional engineers in the United States, 
at present some 60,000 belong to unions. 

One of the causes of engineers’ discontent, 
the report says, is that the salaries of 
experienced engineers have not kept up 
with the increases in starting salaries, and 
the older men feel that their experience is 
not commanding the premium that they 
are entitled to expect. 

Another ground for complaint is that 
the status of the profession is being lowered 
by the indiscriminate recruiting of engineer- 
ing abilities, the assignment of engineers to 
job which do not require a high degree of 
professional skill, and the blurring of the 
lines of division between professionals and 
non-professionals. 


Work on Seaway Project 
Half Finished et Year-end 


At the end of 1956, nearly half of the 
work on the St. Lawrence Seaway had 
been completed, Hon. Lionel Chevrier, 
Chairman of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
Authority, stated last month. He said that 
60 per cent of the excavation work, 40 
per cent of the dredging and nearly 20 
per cent of the concrete work had been 
finished. 

Contracts awarded at the time Mr. 
Cheyrier spoke totalled nearly $190,000,000. 
The navigation and hydro-electric phases 
of the project, he estimated, would cost 
more than $900,000,000—a figure higher 
than that originally estimated, and higher 
than that given in the article, “The 
St. Lawrence Seaway and St. Lawrence 
Power Projects;” published in the December 
issue of the Lasour GAzEeTTE (p. 1498). 


CMA Urges Reduction 

In Income, Excise Taxes 
Reduction of personal income taxes 

because they have worked a hardship on 

many taxpayers and have tended to dis- 

courage mitiative, and of corporation 


income taxes “for the good of the economy 
generally,’ was urged by a delegation of 
senior officers of the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association that last month 
approached Finance Minister Harris with 
a number of recommendations for con- 
sideration in the preparation of the 1957 
budget. 


The delegation, led by CMA President 
J. N. T. Bulman, also suggested that income 
tax regulations should be changed to allow 
married couples to file joint returns, and 
calculate their tax liability by doubling the 
tax on half the combined income of 
husband and wife. 


Another request was for revision of the 
customs tariff, which was stated to be 
“long overdue,” the schedules not having 
received any close scrutiny since 1907. 
The Association’s officers also recommended 
changes in the Dominion Succession Duty 
Act; the reduction or abolition of special 
excise taxes on a long list of articles 
including automobiles, cosmetics, record 
players and television sets; and a number 
of amendments to the sales tax regulations. 


U.S. Agreement Softens 
Impact of Automation 


The minimizing of hardship to employees 
consequent upon the introduction of highly 
automatic machinery is analysed in a case 
study on the impact of automation, the 
third in a series prepared by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
study describes the adjustments to prob- 
lems of displacement, downgrading, and 
changes in skill requirements and earnings, 
which were made successfully by a large 
bakery within a long-established collective 
bargaining framework. 

The agreement reached contained provi- 
sions that reduced the number of workers 
who might have been displaced, established 
new rates for new jobs and guaranteed 
workers who had to be moved to less 
skilled work the same rates as they had 
earned at their former jobs. The union 
concerned said that an important aspect 
of the situation was the company’s willing- 
ness to announce its plans early and to 
consult the employees before the change 
on issues affecting employment. 


Civil Service Job Accidents 


Accidents to federal government em- 
ployees reported to the Government 
Employees Compensation Branch during 
November 1956 totalled 1,438, compared 
with 1,420 reported in November 1955. 
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“Age Alone Doesn’t Make 


Worker Less Efficient’ 


“Research along various lines indicates 
that the middle-aged or older worker is 
not by virtue of his age alone less efficient, 
less educable, more prone to accidents” 
than younger workers. This is one of 
the conclusions reached in an article, 
“The Older Worker,’ published in Labour 
Research for November-December. Labour 
Research is a bulletin issued monthly by 
the Research Department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. 

The article is based mainly on material 
obtained from Canadian, United States and 
British government sources. Other conclu- 
sions contained in the summing-up at the 
end of the article include :— 

Chronological age is not a satisfactory 
criterion for determining the time for 
retirement, although no suitable substitute 
has been developed. 

Pension plans are not necessarily a bar 
to employment beyond the normal retire- 
ment age, or to the hiring of older workers. 

There is room within the scope of collec- 
tive bargaining for arrangements regarding 
the worker rendered infirm or less efficient 
by age. 

Hiring should be on the basis of ability, 
not age. 

Concern about the burden of social 
security for the aged may be exaggerated, 
in the light of present economic trends. 


Disregard Job Applicant’s 
Age, U.S. Employers Told 


An employer “should evaluate the experi- 
ence, skill and abilities of the individual” 
rather than judge the suitability of an 
applicant by his chronological age. This is 
one of the conclusions drawn by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
findings of a new study that is part of a 
broad Department of labor program aimed 
at finding ways of dealing with the diffi- 
culties of older workers in finding and 
holding jobs. 

Four criteria were chosen for comparing 
age groups—output per man-hour, attend- 
ance, industrial injuries and separations. 
The survey, the findings of which are set 
out in Bulletin No. 1203, Job Performance 
and Age; A Study in Measurement, was 
confined to eight manufacturing plants in 
two industries—footwear and men’s cloth- 
ing; and is described as solely “a pilot 
investigation’”’. 

On output per man-hour the data show 
a generally stable average performance level 
up to and including age 54, some falling 
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off in the average for the 54 to 64-year 
age group, and very large variations in the 
output of persons in the same _ group. 
With regard to attendance, only small 
differences were found among the six age 
groups used. The study did not provide 
sufficient data on industrial injuries or on 
separations to enable researchers “to 
identify any significant differences” in the 
patterns of the various age groups. 


Automation of industry may bring special 
difficulties for workers over, 45 years of 
age, it was agreed by a United States 
Representative and a trade union economist 
at a hearing on automation last month by 
a Senate-House economic subcommittee. 

“These workers are now finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to get a job if they 
are displaced,” said Representative Wright 
Patman. Stanley Ruttenberg, Director of 
Research for the AFL-CIO, agreed that 
this was one of the problems raised by the 
increased mechanization of industry. 

Mr. Patman said that many workers 
lured from farms and from their own 
businesses by well-paid defence jobs are 
now 45 years or older and find “there is 
no place for them”. 


See Over 45 Age Group 
Supplying Most Workers 


Manpower in the age group 25 to 34 will 
be harder to find in the next decade, the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has forecast, and older workers—those 45 
years and up—will be the major supplier 
of labour in that period. 

More than half the increase in the 
country’s working force will be provided by 
women, the Bureau added. 

From the expected population growth and 
its needs, the Bureau calculated that there 
will be jobs for 10,000,000 more persons by 
1965. Of this number, about 4,500,000 will 
be young persons, 14 to 24 years; 5,000,000 
will be 45 years and older and only 5,003,000 
will be between 25 and 44 years. 

The number of workers in the 25 to 34 
age group will decrease by 900,000. 


Canadian Textile Unions 


Agree to Co-operate 


Two textile unions, both affiliates of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, last month 
worked out a basis for closer co-operation, 
it was announced by the CLC. The unions 
are the United Textile Workers of America 
and the Textile Workers Union of America. 

After a meeting sponsored by the CLC, 
they reported that they had “reached an 


understanding on the principle of joint 
consultation for organization and negotia- 
tion”. A subcommittee was appointed to 
work out details. 

The conference was one of a series called 
by the CLC and participated in by unions 
with membership in particular industries. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin chaired 
the meeting. Others taking part included: 
J. Harold D’Aoust, formerly Director in 
Canada of the TWUA, but recently 
appointed Special Assistant to the President 
of the union and Director in charge of 
New Organization in the United States and 
Canada; Paul Swaity, Acting Director in 
Canada of the TWUA; Roger Provost, 
Vice-president and Canadian Director of 
the UTW; Donald MacDonald, CLC 
Secretary-Treasurer; and J. MacKenzie, 
CLC Director of Organization. 

The Textile Workers Union has 72 locals 
and a membership of 17,000 in Canada; 
the United Textile Workers, 24 locals and 
6,403 members in Canada. 


TAM and UAW Co-operate 
In U.S. Aircraft Industry 


In a limited form of alliance the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists and the 
United Auto Workers last month set up a 
joint committee to further their common 
aims in the aircraft and guided missiles 
industries in the United States. 

Since 1950 the two unions have had a 
general no-raiding agreement, but the new 
committee is an attempt at closer co- 
operation. The present aims of the new 
plan are given as the development of 
“programs of co-operation and assistance” 
in organizing the remaining non-union 
plants in the industries concerned, in the 
conduct of negotiations and strikes, and in 
improving “the relationship and under- 
standing between members of both organ- 
izations for their mutual benefit and for 
the benefit of the entire industry”. 

These aims will include the seeking of 
“common objectives and possible joint 
negotiation on wages, union security, job 
classifications, job stability, health and 
welfare, apprentice training and other con- 
tract terms”. 

The committee will also try to “develop 
an effective program on matters of govern- 
mental policies affecting the industries and 
a legislative program for the protection of 
all aircraft and guided missiles workers and 
the nation.” 

The heads of the new committee will be 
A. J. Hayes, President of the IAM, and 
Walter Reuther, President of the UAW, 
both of whom are AFL-CIO Vice-presidents. 


IAM General Vice-president Roy M. Brown 
and UAW Vice-president Leonard Wood- 
cock will be vice-chairmen of the com- 
mittee, which will consist of five members 
from each union. 


Free Travel Costs from 
Tax, Building Trades Ask 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
that would provide tax exemptions for 
travelling and out-of-town living expenses 
of construction workers was requested last 
month in a presentation by a joint dele- 
gation to the Minister of Finance, the 
Minister of National Revenue and the 
Minister of Labour. 

The delegation represented the Canadian 
Labour Congress and its affiligtes in the 
construction industry, the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Plumbers and Heating 
Contractors of Canada, the United Associa- 
tion of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Pipefitting Industry of the United States 
and Canada, and the Toronto Builders’ 
Exchange. 

A bulletin issued last July by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue reversed a 1942 
ruling that permitted tax-exempt payment 
of travelling and out-of-town living expenses 
to construction employees, the joint sub- 
mission stated. 

The 1942 ruling has been confirmed in 
June 1946, in a letter from the then Deputy 
Minister of Taxation to the General 
Organizer of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Pipe- 
fitting Industry of the United States and 
Canada. The Deputy Minister of Taxa- 
tion said in the letter: “If,. however, the 
employees are on an accountable basis with 
their employers for expenses, while working 
out of town, the employees will only be 
taxed on the wages received and not on 
the expenses borne by the employers.” 

The July 1956 bulletin “has created con- 
siderable uncertainty, doubt and unrest 
among employers and employees in the con- 
struction industry,” the submission noted. 


CLC Supperts High Teriff 
On Rubber Footwear 


The Canadian Labour Congress last 
month expressed support for higher tariffs 
to protect the Canadian rubber footwear 
industry from the competition of rubber- 
wear and _ rubber-soled canvas shoes 
imported from low-wage countries. 

In a brief to the Tariff Board, the CLC 
said the industry, which employs 5,000 
workers, “has a right to expect assistance 
in its struggle against unreasonable price 
competition”. 


CLC, Farmers Join in 
Submission to Cabinet 

Measures to increase farm income and to 
expand the agricultural implement industry 
in Canada were proposed to the federal 
Government last month by the Canadian 
Labour Congress, the Interprovincial Farm 
Union Council and the Canadian Farmer- 
Labour Economic Council. 

From 1951 to 1955, the farmer’s share 
of all the goods and services produced in 
Canada was almost halved, the joint sub- 
mission pointed out. 

The downward trend of employment in 
the farm implement industry has reached an 
alarming stage, the brief stated. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports indicated a 
decline of 44.7 per cent in employment in 
the industry in the past four years. 

Four remedies were recommended to 
bolster farm income :— 

1. “Action to protect farm prices at 
adequate levels, so that farmers can plan 
production and purchase needed equipment 
without fear of another collapse in prices.” 
Not only should there be solid support 
prices, but the support should be estab- 
lished “on the basis of a parity price system 
which would relate the price the farmer 
gets to the cost of what he must buy to 
operate his farm. 


2. “More vigorous marketing policies, with 
a greater measure of democratic participa- 
tion by farmers through their own organ- 
izations. Both in domestic and export 
marketing, farmers should have a greater 
voice in determining policies on which their 
economic welfare depends.... We must be 
prepared to accommodate ourselves to the 
needs of foreign customers by greater 
willingness to accept their currencies, by 
provision of long-term loans, barter plans 
and similar methods. We should also be 
prepared to give far more generous assist- 
ance than we have in the past to under- 
nourished countries on the basis of a 
straight gift.... 


3. “Stricter action against monopolistic 
control by the huge corporations which 
traditionally have dominated both the pro- 
cessing of farm products and the supplying 
of farmers’ needs.... 

4. “Adequate credit facilities 
interest rates.” 

In addition to developing wider markets 
for farm products, the joint submission 
proposed measures which would develop 
world markets for farm implements. In- 
creased aid by the Canadian Government 
to underdeveloped countries would provide 
immediate markets for the Canadian farm 
implement industry and assist with the 
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development of strong economies for future 
markets in Asia and Africa, the brief 
pointed out. 

On the home market, the Government 
should encourage diversification in the 
farm implement industry. Two specific 
recommendations were made: the encour- 
agement of a Canadian tractor industry 
and exemption from sales tax and import 
duties for equipment used to accomplish 
this diversification. 

The joint submission called for the 
establishment of a permanent Farm Imple- 
ment Industry Committee,’ composed of 
representatives of farmers, labour, the 
agricultural implement industry and the 
Government. 

Finally, to assist laid-off implement 
workers, the brief requested: higher unem- 
ployment insurance benefits; retraining of 
workers for other industries; financial 
assistance covering removal expenses from 
distressed areas; and encouragement of new 
industries and public works projects for 
these distressed areas. 

CLC Vice-president George Burt, Chair- 
man of the CLC Farm Implement 
Committee, was spokesman and J. L. 
Phelps, Chairman of the Canadian Farmer- 
Labour Economic Council, introduced the 
delegation. 


Farm Cash Income Higher 
In 1956’s First 9 Months 


Cash income received by Canadian 
farmers from the sale of farm products and 
from participation payments on previous 
years’ grain crops amounted to $1,874,800,000 
in the first nine months of 1956, an increase 
of 11 per cent over 1955’s nine-month esti- 
mate of $1,686,000,000 and of 12.3 per cent 
over 1954’s $1,669,100,000, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Newfoundland 
is excluded from the figures. 


More Farm Implements 
Sold in 1955 Than 1954 


Canadian farmers spent more on new 
farm implements and equipment in 1955 
than in 1954, the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics has reported. This was a reversal 
of the trend of the two preceding years. 

The wholesale value of sales rose about 
6 per cent to $155,115,000 from $146,703,000. 

Despite the rise over 1954, the 1955 value 
was sharply below earlier years: $238,050,000 
in 1953, $250,277,000 in 1952, $235,620,000 in 
1951 and $218,187,000 in 1950. 

Sales of repair parts, also at whole- 
sale, rose 4 per cent to $28,452,000 from 
$27,336,000 in 1954. 


Locomotive Firemen Sign 
New Agreement in U.S. 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen became the first of 
the four operating unions to settle a 
prolonged dispute with United States rail- 
ways when it signed an agreement calling 
for wage increases totalling 24 to 30 cents 
an hour spread over the three years 1956 
to 1958. 

Effective November 1, 1956, road firemen 
and yard firemen not on a five-day week 
received 10 cents an hour increase; yard 
firemen now on a five-day schedule, 16 
cents an hour. Yard firemen not on a 
five-day week will receive an extra 6 cents 
an hour if and when they are placed on 
the short week. 

Second and third-year increases of 7 
cents an hour will be paid to all firemen, 
with the proviso that, at the option of 
the union, all or part of the second-year 
increase may be used to apply on hospital 
and other health benefit contributions. 

United States non-operating unions earlier 
signed a new three-year agreement, also 
effective November 1, with ‘the country’s 
railways (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1497). 


Railways, Non-Ops Agree 
On Welfare Plan Details 


Probably Canada’s largest employee 
welfare plan, affecting some 500,000 persons 
—Canadian railroaders and their families— 
is now in effect. Establishment of the 
welfare plan formed part of the agree- 
ments signed by the non-operating brother- 
hoods and the major railways in the early 
spring of 1956 (L.G., June 1956, p. 687). 

Although it was agreed at contract 
negotiation time that a welfare plan would 
be instituted, its terms of operation and its 
provisions were not fully ironed out by 
union and companies’ officials until last 
month. 

Following are some of the highlights of 
the plan, which went into effect on January 
1, 1957 :— 

Group life imsurance with a $500 per 
employee coverage. 

Weekly indemnity of $40 in case of 
sickness or non-occupational disease. 

Basic hospital expense protection for 70 
days at standard ward rates. 

Medical and _ surgical benefits 
doctor-sponsored plans. 

Expenses incurred in operating the plan 
will be shared equally by the companies 
and the employees covered. The benefits 
will cost the employees $4.25 per month, 
with a similar contribution being forth- 
coming from each company per capita. 
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In addition, there are provisions which 
will allow employees to make larger con- 
tributions under the plan, and enable them 
to get such things as semi-private hospital 
care in place of ward care. 

Provision is also made so that employees 
retiring or leaving can continue the insur- 
ance by paying the entire premium 
involved, their’s and the company’s. 


Sixth of U.S. Workers in 
Survey Get 4-Week Leave 


Vacation with pay of four or more weeks 
is granted to about one-sixth of 5,750,000 
employees covered by a survey of 17 cities 
in the United States, according to the 
US. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Some 28 
per cent of the office workers and 13 per 
cent of the plant workers are affected by 
the four-week holiday provision. 

The Bureau finds that nearly half the 
workers covered are entitled to some vaca- 
tion pay after their first six months of 
service, and that almost all employees can 
qualify for at least one week’s vacation 
with pay after five years. After 10 years’ 
service, three weeks or more vacation with 
pay applies to almost a quarter, and after 
15 years, to nearly three-quarters of the 
workers. 

According to the most recent survey of 
Canadian workers by the Department of 
Labour (see L.G., Oct. 1956, p. 1304, for 
plant workers; and L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1434, 
for office workers), 12.9 per cent of the 
office workers and 10.2 per cent of the 
plant workers were entitled to four weeks 
with pay, in considerably the greater num- 
ber of cases after 25 years’ service. 

As in the case of the United States 
workers, nearly all Canadian employees 
covered by the survey were allowed at least 
one week’s vacation after one year or less 
of service. Nearly all the office employees 
received two weeks’ vacation after not more 
than five years’ service, and this also 
applied to only a little less than 90 per 
cent of the plant workers. 

After 10 years about 10 per cent, and 
after 15 years 51 per cent, of the office 
workers got three weeks’ vacation. Of the 
plant workers, nearly 5 per cent got three 
weeks after less than 15 years, and 47 per 
cent after 15 years. 


James T. O’Connell, for the past ten 
years vice-president in charge of industrial 
relations for a New York shirt manufac- 
turer, has been named United States Under 
Secretary of Labor. 
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Offers Labour’s Reasons 
For 4-Day Week Campeign 


The views of organized labour on the 
question of the shorter work week are 
presented in an article, “Labor’s Drive for 
the Shorter Work Week,” published in the 
Machinists Monthly Journal of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists for 
November-December 1956. The article 
summarized an AFL-CIO collective bargain- 
ing report issued after a recent conference 
on the matter. 

Regarding labour’s motive in seeking a 
shorter work week, the article says: “While 
the drive for the eight-hour day and 40- 
hour week was sparked originally by the 
fact that longer hours generally meant 
undue physical strain, health hazards and 
inadequate time for family and_ social 
needs, today sentiment for further hours 
reduction is based on the ground that 
shorter work hours will help maintain 
employment opportunities.” 

It is pointed out that several unions have 
already obtained a work week of less than 
40 hours. One of the large AFL-CIO 
unions has negotiated a reduction of the 
work week to 35 hours for more than 
200,000 workers, with at least as high take- 
home pay as was formerly received for a 
40-hour week. In the printing industry the 
week has been reduced to less than 40 
hours; and in the brewing, construction, 
and baking industries a significant number 
of employees are working shortened weeks, 
the article states. 

“There are a number of ways to reduce 
hours of work: the eight-hour day can be 
shortened, the five-day week can be cut 
to 44 or four days or paid time-off periods 
can be substantially increased,” the article 
says in reference to the method of applying 
the reduction in hours. 

“Until this time most of the unions 
striving for the shortened work-week,” it 
continues, “have emphasized shortening of 
the work day, usually to seven and a half 
or seven hours, rather than turning to the 
four-and-a-half or four-day week (as the 
six-day week had been reduced to five and 
a half in many instances before the five-day 
move).” 

Difficulties in connection with a four- 
and-a-half-day week include: for the 
employees, it takes as long to travel to 
and from work for half a day as for a full 
day; and for the employer, a half day is 
less productive than a full day because the 
same amount of time is spent in starting 
up and shutting down in both cases. 

The big obstacle to cutting the week to 
four days at one stroke is that it takes an 
hourly wage increase of 25 per cent to 
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maintain the same take-home pay as with 
the five-day week, the article points out. 

In commenting on the effect on the 
national economy of a reduction in hours 
without an accompanying reduction in 
wages, the writer of the article maintains 
that it is “a means of adjusting the national 
economy to rapid technological change,” 
and he mentions several considerations in 
refutation of “some of the prophets of 
doom and gloom,” who “predict a sub- 
stantial decline in the rate on increasing 
national production, through reducing hours 
of work”. 

Reductions in working hours in the past 
have not been accomplished on a nation- 
wide footing, but in a piecemeal manner, 
establishment by establishment, company 


by company, or sometimes industry by 


industry, the article states. “In the main, 
reduction of working hours has been accom- 
plished through legislation.” Later on it 
says: “Reduction of working hours will of 
necessity take different forms in different 
industries.” 

Although the writer asserts that reducing 
working hours in declining industries would 
“help to minimize” the difficulties of such 
industries, he admits that owing to the 
cost to employers whose profit position is 
not good, “further reduction of the 
standard work week will not necessarily 
take place in industries whose employment 
difficulties are greater”. 

In the course of a brief discussion of 
the cost of reducing hours without loss of 
pay the article says: “Costs involved indi- 
cated that reduction in the length of the 
work week will come slowly in most indus- 
tries and in some cases may be planned 
over a period of several years.” 


Four-Day Week Attainable 
But Must Come Gradually 


“As a long-term goal, achieved through 
gradual reduction of working hours, the 
four-day week is attainable.... Above all 
else, though, we can say with certainty that 
we must come to the four-day week gradu- 
ally,’ This quotation from an article, “The 
4-Day Week?”, by Carroll W. Boyce, 
published in Factory Management and 
Maintenance for November, conveys the 
main tenor of the view expressed in the 
article. 

The four-day week, Mr. Carroll says, can 
come in any one of three ways: as a result 
of a nation-wide economic collapse and 
depression; by legislation; or by freely- 
arrived-at collective bargaining agreements. 

It was in the first of these ways that 
the five-day week came, the writer says. 
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“Another depression might bring another 
spate of ‘share-the-work’ (really share-the- 
poverty) plans. This way would help 
nobody and hurt everybody.” 

If the short week came in the second 
way (by legislation) it “might help some 
people—but would surely hurt many. 
Besides, it carries the grave risk that 
rampant inflation can easily become great 
depression,” he continues. “Thus, slow but 
determined progress...is the only sure as 
well as safe road.” 

The article refers briefly to the five-day 
week as “an ‘invention’ of management in 
the early days of the great depression of 
the 1930’s” and tells how “at a time when 
prices were dropping and_ production 
schedules had to be cut, a reduction to a 
five-day week without a cut in hourly 
wages seemed (to many) like a fairly pain- 
less way out of a difficult situation.” It 
goes on to describe the limited role which 
legislation might play in producing con- 
tinuous pressure for a gradual reduction of 
working hours”. 

“But,” the writer continues, “the real 
hooker in making a gradual reduction in 
working hours (even under ‘favourable’ 
legislation) would come in bargaining.” 
The main obstacle to any rapid approach 
of the four-day week, he points out, is the 
imcrease 1n production costs which it would 
entail; and he argues that the short week 
would become feasible only as produc- 
tivity due to improved methods and 
machines made it possible to choose 
between more buying power and more 
leisure. The rate of this increase in 
productivity would determine how soon the 
four-day week would become practicable. 

Though cost would be the main obstacle, 
according to the article, a number of 
practical difficulties involved in working 
only four days a week are also discussed. 
They include: staggering of work weeks 
for different workers in the same plant, 
and sometimes between different indus- 
tries; probable necessity for increased shift 
work; increased cost of overtime for both 
production and maintenance work on week- 
ends; possible need to provide a double 
shift of supervisory persons; some legal 
barriers to certain re-arrangements of hours; 
the longer weekend would increase the 
present weekend overload. for certain 
establishments and services; probable in- 
crease in the number of workers trying to 
hold two jobs at the same time (already 
a cause of inefficiency even with the five- 
day week); high cost of leisure (persons on 
holiday spend a great deal of money). 

The. article is concerned only with the 
practicability of the four-day week, and 
expresses no opinion as to its desirability, 
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economically or otherwise. However, at 
the end of the article there are a number 
of brief statements in which leaders in 
industry and trade unionism give their 
views on various aspects of the question. 


Labour Income Reaches 


New Peak in September 


Canadian labour income reached a new 
peak in the first nine months of 1956, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has reported, 
increasing 11 per cent from $9,434,000,000 
in the January-September period in 1955 
to $10,491,000,000. 

The September total was at a new high, 
also. The month’s total in 1956 was 
$1,261,000,000, up 2 per cent from the 
$1,236,000,000 in August 1956 and up 12 
per cent from $1,123,000,000 in September 
TOE 

All industrial groups registered gains, 
both in the month and in the nine-month 
period. 


Housing Completions Up, 
Starts Down in October 


Completions of new dwelling units rose 
in October, continuing the upward trend 
that began nine months earlier, but starts 
declined for the sixth consecutive month. 

Because of more completions and fewer 
starts, the number of units in various 
stages of construction at October 31 also 
registered a drop. 

Completions in October numbered 18,540, 
up from 17,365 a year earlier. January- 
October completions were up to 109,160 
from 101,619. October starts fell to 11,751 
from 18,491, making the ten-month total 
115,188, substantially lower than the 
121,118 in the same period of 1955. Under 
construction at month-end were 83,424, 
compared with 88,842. 


Maritime Personnel Assn. 
Holds Annual Meeting 


John A. Hebb, personnel manager, Cana- 
dian Gypsum Co., Ltd., Windsor, N\S., 
was elected president of the Maritime 
Personnel Association at the group’s annual 
meeting in Halifax, December 11. He 
succeeds Gordon W. Myers, Simpsons- 
Sears Limited, Halifax. 

Others elected were: D. C. Maceneill, 
general manager, Maritime Medical Care 
Inc., Halifax, first vice-president; W. H. 
Tidmarsh, assistant personnel manager, 
Mersey Paper Co. Ltd., Liverpool, NS., 
second vice-president; H. E. Nickerson, 
National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
treasurer; and John I. McVittie, Dalhousie 
Institute of Public Affairs, secretary. 
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The Logging Industry in Canada 


The output of logging and secondary wood processing industries today 
accounts for about 14 per cent of the net value of Canadian commodity 
production. Industry has undergone revolutionary postwar development 


Felling trees and sawing logs were among 
the earlest, if not the first, commercial 
activities carried on by the original 
European settlers of Canada. Since then, 
logging and the secondary wood processing 
industries have become basic segments of 
the Canadian economy. Today, the output 
of these industries together accounts for 
about 14 per cent of the net value of 
commodity production in Canada. The 
net value of logging output alone was $635 
million in 1953, the latest year for which 
such data are available, or nearly 5 per 
cent of all commodity production. 

During the postwar decade, the logging 
industry passed through an almost revolu- 
tionary phase of development. Rapidly 
increasing mechanization, improved logging 


techniques, more year-round operations, 
more permanent forest workers, sub- 
stantially improved living and working 


conditions, higher earnings and increased 
unionization have been among the most 
important changes. While marked seasonal 
and cyclical variations continued to char- 
acterize activity in this industry, the 
seasonal pattern of employment changed in 
several respects. 


Labour Demand and Supply 


Labour supplies in Canada _ increased 
rapidly in the years immediately following 
the war as men from the Armed Services 
and war industries became available for 
civiian work. As a result, the logging 
industry was able to meet its requirements 
for workers to a much greater extent than 
formerly and employment rose sharply, 
reaching an all-time record in 1947. In 
the following year, demand for lumber and 
pulp and paper products eased and the 
logging labour force began to decrease. 
The downward trend continued throughout 
1949. 


Early in 1950 employment picked up 
again, stimulated by heavy domestic and 
external demand for lumber products and 
by low inventories. By 1951, a level was 
reached which was exceeded only by the 
1947 record. The general buoyancy of the 
Canadian economy at that time, and in 
particular the upsurge in construction 
activity, resulted in strong competition for 
available labour supplies. 
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By 1952, the trend turned downwards 
once again, for log inventories were high 
and the demand for certain forest products 
less buoyant. This, together with increas- 
ing mechanization of logging operations 
and the lengthening of the cutting season, 
led to a decline in logging employment. 
Labour surpluses appeared during 1952 and 
1953, although shortages of certain skilled 
occupations still occurred during peak 
periods. 

Since late 1954, logging employment has 
again been showing gradual year-to-year 
increases, with shortages of loggers develop- 
ing in certain areas after the second half 
of 1955. Table I, giving the index of 
employment in forestry from 1946 to 1956, 
indicates the trend of logging employment 
and its seasonal variations during the past 
ten years. Chart I shows employment 
trends and seasonal variations in the major 
logging areas of Canada. 


It is difficult to make accurate estimates 
of the actual size of the labour force 
engaged in logging operations in Canada, 
since much of the work is carried on in 
remote areas, often by small crews or by 
individual operators. Wide seasonal varia- 
tions in employment and relatively high 
labour turnover in this industry also add 
to the difficulty of estimating employment 
at any given time. However, according 
to the DBS labour force sample survey, 
logging employment in Canada reached 
almost 160,000 during the peak period in 
the winter of 1955-1956. Most of these 
were paid workers, although the proportion 
of paid workers and own-account workers 
showed wide variations in the course of the 
cutting season. It has been estimated that 
the number of paid workers varied from 
66 to 86 per cent of the total logging 
labour force during 1955. 

Two-fifths of the paid logging workers in 
Canada were in Quebec, slightly more than 
one-fifth in the Atlantic region, and less 
than one-fifth in Ontario and _ British 
Columbia respectively. Some logging was 
also carried on in the northern Prairie 
region. It is noteworthy that logging 
employment in Ontario has been declining 
during the past few years, partly because 
of increased mechanization, and partly 
because of the trend towards year-round 
operations. 


The main source of labour supply for 
the logging industry is in rural areas. It 
is estimated that about half of the workers 
in paid logging employment are farmers or 
farmers’ sons; the rest are permanent 
loggers and casual emloyees who find 
employment in the woods during the slack 
periods in their usual activities (e.4., 
fishing, mining and construction). The 
great majority of self-employed loggers, 
largely in eastern Canada, are farmers who 
operate woodlots of their own. 


Usually only a small proportion of 
loggers are recent immigrants. During 
1947-48 and 1951-52, however, when demand 
for labour was heavy, sizeable group move- 
ments of immigrant loggers were organized 
by the federal Government to augment the 
supply of workers for the forestry industry. 
About 7,000 logging workers were brought 
to Canada in group movements during 
these periods. In addition, more than 
5,000 loggers immigrated to Canada more 
or less on their own between 1946 and 
1955, bringing the total number of immi- 
grant loggers during the postwar decade to 
more than 12,000. 

At the same time, Canada has regularly 
supplied woodsworkers from her border 
region to neighbouring areas in the United 
States. Up to a maximum quota of 9,900 
men, several thousand Canadians are 
engaged each year for short or long periods 
in logging operations in the northern New 
England states. At the completion of their 
work, they return to Canada. These move- 
ments both relieve shortages of woods 
labour in such areas and provide substantial 
supplementary income for a considerable 
number of Canadian loggers. 


Changing Patterns of Employment 


Logging operations and employment 
patterns differ widely in the two 
main logging regions of Canada—British 
Columbia, and Canada east of the Great 
Lakes. The timber stands, the types of 
logging, the seasonal pattern of employ- 
ment, the occupational structure of the 
working force, and labour turnover are 
quite distinct in each. The major char- 
acteristics of logging operations and recent 
developments in both regions are described 
below. 

Eastern Canada 


More than four-fifths of logging employ- 
ment in Canada is east of the Great Lakes. 
The trees in this region are mainly coni- 
ferous; they are used primarily for pulp- 
wood production but also for logs and bolts, 
posts and poles, mining timber, fuelwood 
and various other lumber products. 

The labour force consists mainly of 
farmers and farm workers in their off 
season. While most of them work in 
logging as paid employees, a very con- 
siderable proportion work on their own 
account and sell their products mainly to 
pulp and paper companies. 

Operations in Eastern Canada are highly 
seasonal, the most active cutting season 
coming in the late fall and early winter 
and employment rising rapidly from 
August to reach a peak in October and 
November. The logs are then hauled to 
the lakes and rivers. When the ice breaks 
up in the spring, the logs are floated to 
the mills in river drives. Employment 
reaches its trough during the spring 
break-up period, in March and April, and 
then rises again during the river drives. 


TABLE I.—INDEX OF EMPLOYMENT IN FORESTRY (CHIEFLY LOGGING), 1946-1956 


1946 1947 1948 1949 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


166-6 | 179-4 | 199-7 | 154-8 
166-2 181-8 189-4 133-2 
164-3 182-9 178-7 124-3 
146-9 160-2 131-5 87-3 
108-3 116-9 81-1 59-6 
93-8 116-1 105-1 83°7 
95-3 116-9 109-1 78°4 
91-3 119-1 107-8 79-1 
93-6 117-2 106-0 76:3 
Octoberstr 4h ea. 117-0 138-5 128-9 84-8 
November.......... 144-5 170-8 154°8 108-6 
December........... 171-3 | 195-1 | 169-0} 116-9 
IA VOIAEO. sete cee 129-9 149-6 138-4 100-0 


113-2 | 161-1 | 181-5} 129-5} 108-2 | 122-2 134-4 
90-8 | 156-3 | 173-6 | 115-7 97-7 | 106-6 115-6 
85-1 | 153-6 | 167-8 | 103-8 90-4 92-5 109-5 
75-3 | 130-9 | 126-1 77,8 69-5 68-3 84-2 
50-4 | 105-7 77-5 61-0 50-8 54-0 66-6 
73-2 | 118-7 98-6 83-7 77-2 81-5 95-2 
92-6 | 124-4 93-9 93-6 90-6 | 101-3 112-2 
94-0 | 113-6 77-0 86-7 90-4 98-3 112-8 

101-9 | 114-4 95-1 88-3 93°15 10a oi ir acess 

12057 1366i | 11634 T1087 Pb :3) 9 1197 ee es 

147-1 | 165-1 | 186-2 | 125-1 | 127-3 | 188-8]........ 
164-1 | 184-6 | 142-6 | 124-6] 180-9] 189-5]........ 
100-8 | 138-6 | 123-9} 100-0 OD Be|\) LOR Bie. se are 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS. 
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Chart 1 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT IN FORESTRY 
(Chiefly logging) 


Index 1949=100 Index 1949= 100 


1947 1948 


rce: Employment and Payrolls, DBS, 


Chart 2 
SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 
PULPWOOD LOGGING 


Three-year averages of daily average employment 


June to May inclusive 


1947-48, 1948-49, 1949-50 


Thousands 


June July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. 


Source; Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 


Dec. Jan. 


Chart 3 
SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT 
PULPWOOD LOGGING 


Three-year averages of daily average employment 
June to May inclusive 
Thousands 


June to May inclusive 


June to May inclusive 
1953=54, 1954—55, 1955-56 Thousands 


Feb. Mar. 


<= saws Vartime 


lesion —_ 1953=54, 1954—55, 1955-56 Thou sands 


June July Aug. 


Source: Canadian Pulp and Paper As sociation 


Dec. Jan. 


Feb. Mar. Apr. 
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Until recently, summer work was more 
or less limited to the river drives, and 
hauling and maintenance work, except in 
areas that were inaccessible during winter 
months. Woods work in the summer was 
made more difficult by hot weather and 
black flies, and by the problems of trans- 
porting wood over swamps and recruiting 
labour in competition with other seasonal 
industries. Many of these difficulties still 
exist but advancement in transportation 
techniques, rapid mechanization, and efforts 
by employers to build up a more efficient 
and permanent logging labour force have 
led to more summer cutting during the 
past five years or so. 

While the relatively inexpensive system 
of river driving will remain the general 
practice for long-distance transportation for 
years to come, tractor hauling, truck trans- 
portation, the introduction of wire cables 
for skidding and the development of better 
roadbuilding techniques are making opera- 
tions more independent of snow conditions 
previously necessary for hauling. 

One of the most spectacular developments 
in the mechanization of logging during the 
past five years was the large-scale adoption 
of the power saw for felling and bucking. 
In 1949-1950, less than 1 per cent of the 
total pulpwood cut east of the Rocky 
Mountains was done with power saws. By 
1954-55, power saws were used to cut well 
over 50 per cent of all pulpwood. Some 
companies now cut 80-90 per cent of their 
wood in this way. 

The widespread acceptance of the power 
saw and the increasing importance of 
mechanical equipment for hauling, yarding, 
loading and barking have resulted in in- 
creased production and higher earnings per 
man-day. While no precise trends in 
productivity are discernible from data 
available on logging employment and out- 
put during the 1930’s and 1940’s, it is clear 
that during the past five years or so output 
per man-day has increased. <A _ similar 
trend seems to have occurred on farm 
woodlots, for a parallel process of mechani- 
zation has taken place there with the 
farmer using some of the same tools for 
cutting pulp wood as are used by logging 
firms. 

Partly as a result of these developments, 
the annual logging cycle during the past 
few years has begun more than a month 
earlier than formerly, reaching its peak, as 
mentioned above, in October-November. 
There is now more summer cutting, but 
since all requirements cannot be met in 
the summer and since much of the hauling 
is still done in the winter, the periods of 
operation have grown longer. Chart II 
shows that in Ontario (and Manitoba) the 
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number of loggers employed declines 
sharply during the latter part of March 
and all of April, then increases gradually 
to a peak in October and November. 
Fluctuations in the number of workers 
employed throughout the whole year have 
decreased very markedly, except during the 
spring break-up. Chart III shows that the 
trends towards an earlier cutting season 
and an earlier peak are also evident in 
Quebec, particularly compared with the 
wartime employment pattern. The changes 
in the amplitude of seasonal variations are, 
however, not as marked or distinct as in 
Ontario. New Brunswick has shown changes 
similar to those in Ontario, with a resultant 
low degree of seasonal variation, apart 
from the spring break-up. Logging employ- 
ment in Newfoundland is different from the 
other provinces: it has several peaks and 
troughs in the course of the year. 


The fact that logging in Eastern Canada 
has had a seasonal pattern running counter 
to that of most other industries and the 
fact that it is carried on over a large 
section of the country have given logging 
an importance out of proportion to the 
numbers involved in its labour force. This 
industry has been counted on to absorb 
many of the seasonally unemployed during 
the winter months. The reduction of 
seasonal employment variations and the 
advancement of the winter peak employ- 
ment period in logging may therefore reduce 
this alternative employment opportunity 
for a large group of workers unless seasonal 
variations are reduced simultaneously in all 
industries, including agriculture and fishing. 


Recent developments in logging, apart 
from their effects on the seasonal pattern, 
have also affected both the average length 
of stay of the workers in the woods per 
logging season and the labour turnover rate. 
This is particularly evident in Ontario, 
where the average length of stay in forest 
work in the 1951-52 season was 54 days, 
compared with 79 days in 1955-56. Turn- 
over declined in line with duration of stay. 
No similar trends can be detected in the 
other areas of Eastern Canada at the 
present time. The average number of days 
per calendar year per man is slightly less 
than it was during the 40’s, although the 
length of operation has been expanding. 
In the Province of Quebec it was about 
41 days in 1955. The reasan for this seems 
to be that the numbers of short-term 
workers are proportionately so great that 
they more than counteract an increasing 
number of longer-term workers. High 
turnover of labour within the operating 
season still remains a concern to the 
industry. 


British Columbia 


Logging in British Columbia, which 
employs less than one-fifth of all forest 
workers in Canada, is carried on through- 
out most of the year. 

Summer and fall are the periods of 
highest employment. From 1947 to 1951 
the seasonal employment peak was reached 
about October 1. In 1951 and 1952 the 
seasonal pattern was not as clear, mainly 
because of forest fires and industrial 
disputes, but during the 1953-1955 period, 
employment was at peak levels from about 
July to November. 

The slack period is in the winter months, 
when snow hampers highly mechanized 
operations. Camps in some of the interior 
areas are forced to restrict work in the 
spring, when road conditions, following 
thaws, make trucking difficult.. In dry and 
hot years, fire hazard during the summer 
months is hkely to cause work stoppages. 

Logging operations in coastal British 
Columbia, where trees are on the whole 
larger than in Eastern Canada, are much 
less seasonal, mainly because of favourable 
weather conditions and the almost com- 
plete mechanization of cutting and trans- 
porting operations. These operations have 
been mechanized to a great extent for at 
least three decades, in contrast to the 
system in Eastern Canada. 

The chief product is lumber, although 
the postwar trend towards more diversified 
processing has promoted the rapid expan- 
sion of the pulp and paper industry. 
Nevertheless, lumber production is still 
setting the pattern for British Columbia 
logging employment. 

The labour force consists mainly of local, 
permanent loggers, a large proportion of 
whom are highly skilled. This source of 
labour is supplemented by immigrants, 
farmers and recruits from other provinces. 
There is also a definite movement of 
workers each spring from mining to logging 
and some fishermen log in the off season. 
Labour turnover is considerably less than 
in Hastern Canada, although it is relatively 
high compared with many other industries. 

One of the most important developments 
affecting logging employment in British 
Columbia has been the rapid growth of the 
industry in interior areas. While in 1945 
logging in the interior of British Columbia 
accounted for less than one-fifth of the 
province’s total cut, in 1955 it produced 
more than one-third, and is still rapidly 
increasing. 

Coastal logging is approaching the 
capacity permissible under the sustained 
yield management policy of the provincial 
government. In interior British Columbia, 


on the other hand, available resources still 
allow for expansion to levels which, it has 
been estimated, would more than double 
coastal logging. Logging employment in 
the province’s interior, therefore, is rapidly 
expanding. 

One of the effects of this shift in employ- 
ment is a probable increase in the seasonal 
variations of employment, although this 
trend is not yet evident from statistical 
data. Mainly because of weather and 
ground conditions, logging in the interior 
of British Columbia differs from coastal 
logging and has seasonal patterns and 
characteristics more similar to logging in 
Eastern Canada. 


Living and Working Conditions 


In general, living conditions in the 
logging camps of Eastern Canada now bear 
little resemblance to those of a few years 
ago. Many companies provide accommoda- 
tion for two to four men to a room, 
although there are still many camps where 
the bunkhouse accommodates 50 to 80 men. 
Most camps, many of which are now port- 
able, are supplied with electric light, 
running water, showers and indoor toilets. 
There is a growing interest in establishing 
forest communities and experimental forest 
villages based on year-round and con- 
tinuous operation. These experiments are 
proving successful. 

Cook training and compulsory menus:are 
also common among larger operators. A 
survey of 150 camp kitchens made in 1951- 
1952 for the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association showed that the caloric value 
of the food consumed by a+ woods worker 
varied from 5,000 to more than 9,000 
calories per man per day, with an average 
consumption of 6,900 calories. According 
to estimates of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare, the average require- 
ment in very heavy work is between 5,000 
and 6,000 calories, depending on the indi- 
vidual, the type of work he is doing and 
the length of his working day. The average 
per capita consumption of the whole Cana- 
dian population is just over 3,000 calories 
per day. 

Living conditions in British Columbia 
have also greatly improved over those of 
a few years ago. On the Coast, most 
employers have given up logging camps. 
The loggers live in towns and are taken out 
to the logging operations in company 
trucks. Where isolated operations exist, an 
effort is made to build up logging communi- 
ties with the workers accommodated in 
houses. In some areas, bunkhouses are still 
used but they are modern, with showers 
and two men to a room. 
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Working conditions in the Canadian 
logging industry have also shown great 
improvement over the past. Standard 
hours* per week have decreased, although 
regional differences continue to exist. In 
Newfoundland 60 hours per week were 
worked in 1955. In Nova Scotia the range 
was between 54 and 60 hours, most estab- 
lishments reporting 54. In New Brunswick 
the 54-hour week was predominant. In 
Quebec, most establishments reported a 
60-hour week. In Ontario, 48 hours per 
week were predominant. The practice in 
British Columbia coastal areas was 40 hours 
per week. In the interior the general 
practice was 44 hours per week until 1955, 
when the northern interior reduced standard 
hours per week to 40. 

Wage rates and earnings in the logging 
industry have increased rapidly during the 
postwar period. From 1947 to 1955 wage 
rates rose by more than 50 per cent and 
average weekly earnings by about 70 per 
cent. Since consumer prices in 1955 were, 
on the average, only about 35 per cent 
higher than in 1947, the actual increases in 
wage rates and earnings represented very 
substantial real gains. 

Other important developments in work- 
ing conditions were increases in the number 


of paid statutory holidays per year and in 
the length of vacations. Unemployment 
insurance coverage was extended to loggers 
in British Columbia in 1945 and to those in 
Eastern Canada in 1950. The duration and 
benefit rates of unemployment insurance 
have also been increased.+ 

Important advances have been made in 
safety measures and in the development 
and use of protective equipment, such as 
protective footwear and non-slip plastic 
gloves and mitts. For example, in 1955, 
more than 30,000 hard hats were sold to 
woodsworkers in Quebec and Ontario alone. 
Industrial accident data also suggest that 
the decrease in labour turnover and the 
increase in the number of permanent and 
experienced workers have tended to reduce 
the number of accidents. 

Trade union membership in the logging 
industry has also been increasing steadily, 
from 24,000 in 1949 (the earliest date for 
which comparable figures are available) to 
34,000 in 1950 and to 46,000 in 1954. 
Workers covered by collective agreements 
in 1948 totalled 10,000 but rose to about 
60,000 by 1954. During the postwar period, 
major strikes occurred only in 1946 and in 
1952, mainly in the coastal areas of British 
Columbia. 


14” Annual Federal-Provincial 


Farm Labour Conference 


Greater difficulty reported in obtaining farm labour during 1956 than 
_at any time since war’s end and situation seen likely to be equally 
difficult this year. However, 1956 crops were successfully harvested 


Farm labour was harder to get during 
1956 than at any time since the end of 
the Second World War, delegates attend- 
ing the 14th annual Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference agreed. Most 
believed that the situation in 1957 would 
continue difficult. 

It was noted, however, that due to close 
co-operation between government agencies 
and officials, and other interested parties, 
1956 crops were successfully harvested in 
spite of the difficulty in getting farm labour. 

Particular commendation went to the 
Department of Indian Affairs for arranging 


*“Standard hours” are the number of hours of 
work per week after which the employees of an 
establishment are considered to be working over- 
time. 
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for a greater number of its charges to 
participate in farm work, and tribute was 
paid by delegates from the western proy- 
inces to the Indians for their good work 
in various fields. 

Walter Dawson, Director of the Special 
Services Branch, Department of Labour, 
acted as chairman of the conference, held 
in Ottawa December 5, 6 and 7. Among 
the delegates were representatives from 
federal and provincial governments, and 
observers from the United Kingdom, United 
States, Germany, The Netherlands, Italy, 
the International Labour Organization, the 


tSince January 1, 1956, forestry workers engaged 
in maintenance as well as protective work, a total 
of 6,000 to 10,000 persons, have also been brought 
under unemployment insurance coverage. 


Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Cana- 
dian National Railways and other in- 
terested organizations. 


Hon. Milton F. Gregg, Minister of 
Labour, and Arthur H. Brown, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, spoke to the delegates 
during the first day’s session. 


Mr. Gregg thanked the delegates for the 
excellent work and co-operation their 
various agencies had shown during 1956, 
and assured them that the federal Govern- 
ment would continue to assist the farm- 
labour program in every way possible. 


Mr. Gregg also told the delegates that 
they could always depend on his “whole- 
hearted personal support, in addition to 
that of the Department as a whole”. 

Concluding, the Minister said that in 
1957 the Government hoped to get some 
help for Canadian farmers from countries 
in Europe now “under the heel of the 
tyrant”. 

Mr. Brown outlined the difficulties of 
getting agricultural labour during 1956, 
explaining that it was the result of the 
high employment level throughout industry 
and other projects all across Canada. 


He stated that only good planning and 
co-operation between federal and provincial 
officials, and good harvesting weather, had 
enabled the acute farm labour situation to 
be met. He expressed the opinion that 
another tight labour situation was indicated 
for 1957, and noted “with satisfaction” that 
working and living conditions in agricul- 
ture were to be considered at the confer- 
ence. This subject was most important, 
he believed, as agricultural working con- 
ditions had to continue to improve to 
meet competition for labour from other 
industries. 


Walter Duffett, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of 
Labour, said that shortages of manpower 
had been more marked in 1956 than in 
any year since the build-up following the 
Korean War. He stated that from the 
middle of 1955 to the middle of 1956 some 
60,000 workers had forsaken farm work to 
go into other industries. This action, he 
explained, was the primary cause of the 
acute shortage of farm labour during 1956. 
He felt that the over-all manpower situa- 
tion in 1957 was likely to be similar to 
that of 1956. 


Dr. H. H. Hannam, President of the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, stated 
that the farm labour situation in 1957 was 
likely to be serious, and urged that the 
situation be met by movements of farm 
labour available, immigration and _ better 
utilization of local labour. 


C. E. S. Smith, Director of the Immigra- 
tion Branch of the Department of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration, told the meeting that 
efforts to recruit farm labour in Europe 
during 1956 had been somewhat disappoint- 
ing. However, he pointed out, small groups 
of farm workers still were located in refugee 
camps im Italy, Austria and Germany. He 
hoped that some of these can be brought 
to Canada in 1957, and also that the flow 
of workers from Holland, France and 
Belgium can be increased. 


Delegates were eager to know what help 
could be received as a result of the influx 
of Hungarian refugees. They were informed 
that it was hoped some farm workers would 
be among them, but it was pointed out 
that many of those arriving in Canada were 
from the industrial city of Budapest. 
Efforts’ would be made to place some of 
these on farms, but they would not be 
experienced farm labour. 


Considerable discussion took place con- 
cerning working and living conditions in 
the Canadian agricultural industry. The 
discussion covered wages, hours of work, 
housing, workmen’s compensation and 
unemployment imsurance. 


Some delegates thought that the move- 
ment of farm workers into industry might 
be slowed down to some extent if they 
were covered by workmen’s compensation. 
A survey had shown that in 1955, only some 
7,602 farm workers in Canada out of a 
total labour force of 800,000 were covered 
by workmen’s compensation, and of this 
number, 6,900 were in the province of 
Ontario. 

It was also suggested that efforts be made 
to meet the expected heavy demand for 
farm labour in 1957 through development 
of plans for the greater use of local labour 
supplies, such as students and housewives, 
better utilization of the existing farm 
labour force, increased mechanization, in- 
creased immigration of experienced help 
and inter- and intra-provincial movements 
of seasonal farm help. 

During the sessions tribute was paid to 
J. A. Carroll of the Ontario Department 
of Agriculture, who retired from his post 
during the year and was not present at the 
1956 conference. He had been a familiar 
figure at previous conferences. 


Provincial Agricultural Representatives 


Prince Edward Island—S. C. Wright, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Prince 
Edward Island, said his province experi- 
enced difficulty in getting help to harvest 
the 1956 potato and strawberry crops to a 
greater degree than usual. It was found 
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that each year the situation becomes a 
little worse. He thought the reason was 
that young people are leaving the farms in 
greater numbers to go into industry, where 
they work shorter hours for bigger pay. 


Nova Scotia—S. HE. Lewis, Director of 
Farm Labour for Nova Scotia, said the 
supply of farm labour during the 1956 
season was practically non-existent. This 
applied to native as well as immigrant 
sources. It was the most difficult year since 
the end of the Second World War. He 
found that persons who normally stayed on 
farms were going into industry where, in 
addition to higher salaries and_ shorter 
working hours, they enjoy the benefits of 
workmen’s compensation, medical care, 
unemployment insurance, pensions, etc. 
He noted that during the year some 50 
Portuguese workers had been employed by 
farmers, but these did not prove very 
satisfactory, many leaving their employers 
after two or three weeks of work. 


New Brunswick—H. F. Stairs, New Bruns- 
wick Director of Farm Labour, found only 
moderate demands for agriculture workers 
during the year but very high demands 
in all other industries, including mining, 
forestry, construction, etc. Farm help was 
hard to get and, he suggested, would 
probably be harder to get in 1957. He 
noted that farm income in the province 
was not keeping pace with that in other 
industries, and he could not see indica- 
tions of any improvement in the immediate 
future. 


Quebec—Alex J. Rioux, Director of Farm 
Labour in Quebec, found 1956 a most 
dificult year for farm labour. Industry 
and construction were major competitors 
for the available labour force of the prov- 
ince, and usually won out over the farmer. 
He noted that many farm workers went to 
the United States at peak seasons, and that 
farmers felt that some restrictive measures 
might be employed in an effort to curtail 
this movement. Many groups were can- 
vassed for labourers, including prisons, 
correctional schools, and Indian reserva- 
tions. He urged that a conference be held 
to see if more labour could be obtained 
from more sources to fill the future 
demands, which promise to be increasingly 
heavy. 


Ontario—J. A. Graner, Chairman of the 
Ontario Federal-Provincial Farm Labour 
Committee, found the farm labour shortage 
the most acute since Second World War 
days. In some specialized farm fields, 
farmers had never before experienced such 
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difficulty in getting help as they did in 
1956. Immigration sources proved dis- 
appointing. More students than usual 
were used in agriculture in an effort to 
offset the farm labour shortage. 


Manitoba—H. R. Richardson, Manitoba 
Director of Farm Labour, noted that there 
was no definite shortage of farm labour 
during the spring season, but this resulted 
from weather. A very severe storm 
extending from Elkhorn, Sask., to Pilot 
Mound and Mowbray ruined a crop with 
a potential of an estimated $20,000,000. 

At one point during the season it was 
feared that help would not be available to 
harvest the sugar beet crop. But, thanks 
to the good work of the National Employ- 
ment Service offices at Portage la Prairie 
and Winnipeg, assisted most materially by 
the Department of Indian Affairs, a suffi- 
cient number of satisfactory workers was 
recruited from reservations to meet the 
needs of the growers. 


Saskatchewan—L. J. Hutchison, Director 
of Farm Labour, Saskatchewan, reported 
that an acute shortage of harvesters was 
experienced, due to the following combina- 
tion of factors: (1) Fewer prairie farm 
workers were available; (2) There were 
fewer eastern harvesters available; (3) The 
oil fields and other industry took the 
prairie labour usually available; (4) Farm 
workers do not enjoy such benefits as 
unemployment insurance; and (5) Farmers 
cannot compete against the wage scale paid 
to workers in the oil fields and industry. 


Alberta—F. H. Newcombe, Director of 
Farm Labour, Alberta, advised that farmers 
in his province worked. harder and put in 
longer hours during the year to get off their 
crops, due to the shortage of help, which is 
constantly being drained off the farms by 
other branches of the Canadian economy. 
He noted that this was in spite of the fact 
that during the harvesting season wages for 
farm help were very high, some farmers 
paying as much as $10 per day, and some 
giving $1 and $1.50 an hour. 

To get the sugar beet crop harvested, the 
search for labour was extended farther than 
usual—into the province of Saskatchewan 
and the Indian reservations. Some 400 
workers were gained in this search and 
they proved satisfactory. 


British Columbia—G. L. Landon, British 
Columbia Director of Farm Labour, stated 
that the farm labour situation in his prov- 
ince was becoming progressively worse. 
Like his colleagues, he attributed the trend 


to the requirements of industry, where 
higher pay and greater benefits can be 
obtained than on farms. 


Regional NES Reports 


Detailed reports on the placement and 
movement of farm labour during 1956 


were given to the conference by officers 
of the National Employment Service. The 
speakers were: C. M. Belyea, Atlantic 
Region, Moncton, N.B.; G. J. Primeau, 
Quebec Region, Montreal; W. Davison, 
Ontario Region, Toronto; F. C. Hitchcock, 
Prairie Region, Winnipeg; and B. G. 
White, Pacifie Region, Vancouver. 


5" Annual Fair Practices and 


Human Rights Education Conference 


Progress in anti-discrimination campaign described, state of anti- 
discrimination legislation outlined and Labour’s goals in regard to 
human rights discussed. Enactment of Bill of Rights strongly urged 


Recent progress in the campaign against 
racial and religious discrimination was 
described by speakers at the 5th Annual 
Fair Practices and Human Rights Educa- 
tion Conference held in Hamilton early in 
December. Other speakers at the confer- 
ence outlined the present state of legisla- 
tion against such discrimination, and 
workshop groups discussed fundamental 
trade union goals in regard to human 
rights. 

The meetings were arranged by the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour and the 
Education Department of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. The Toronto and 
Windsor Joint Labour Committees for 
Human Rights also helped to organize the 
conference. 

This 5th Annual Conference was the first 
since the merger of the TLC and the CCL, 
and the first time that a CLC department 
was a co-sponsor. In former years the 
meetings were conducted under the auspices 
of the Ontario Federation of Labour only. 

Speakers included Larry Sefton, Director, 
Region 6, United Steelworkers; James 
Turner, Director, Fair Practices Depart- 
ment, United Rubber Workers; Kalmen 
Kaplansky, Director, Jewish Labour Com- 
mittee of Canada; Reg Gisborn, Ontario 
MPP and United Steelworkers Staff 
Representative; B. H. Hardie, Industrial 
Relations Officer, federal Department of 
Labour; G. L. Greenaway, Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour; J. F. Nutland, Officer, 
Ontario Fair Accommodation Practices 
Act; and Andrew Brewin, QC. 


Larry Sefton 


Labour’s campaign for human rights was 
as important as collective bargaining activi- 
ties, the United Steelworkers’ District 6 
Director told the delegates. “In the 
present world situation, with people in 
many parts of the world attempting to 
establish their status as human beings with 
adequate living standards and freedom tv 
develop according to their individual abili- 
ties, it is important that the western 
democracies set an example of a society in 
which these aims can be achieved,” he 
asserted. 

He announced that the Steelworkers 
International Executive Board had recently 
decided on the production of a docu- 
mentary film on the questions of discrim- 
imation, prejudice and human rights in 
present-day society. The object of produc- 
ing this film for showing to labour and 
other groups, he said, was to develop a 
code of behaviour in regard to fair practices. 


Kalmen Kaplansky 


As evidence of the success of Labour’s 
fight for legislation safeguarding human 
rights in Canada, the Director of the 
Jewish Labour Committee of Canada and 
Associate Secretary of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Human Rights of the CIC 
pointed out that six provinces now have 
fair employment practices laws: Nova 
Scotia (1955), New Brunswick (1956), 
Ontario (1951), Manitoba (1953), Saskat- 
chewan (1956), and British Columbia (1956). 
This, he said, was in addition to the federal 
Fair Employment Practices Act passed in 
1953. 
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He mentioned that two provinces, Ontario 
(1954) and Saskatchewan (1956), have also 
passed laws forbidding discrimination in 
regard to public accommodation. Only 
four proyinces—Quebec, Alberta, Prince 
Edward Island, and Newfoundland—have 
failed to pass any laws against discrimina- 
tion, he remarked. 

Notwithstanding Labour’s success, much 
remains to be done, he pointed out, citing 
as an example of this the experience of 
the Toronto Human Rights Committee 
when it recently conducted a_ research 
project to test the effectiveness of the 
present Ontario law. 

In this project, a qualified person had 
applied for office work both through 
private and government agencies and direct 
to private firms. Forty establishments 
had been visited in the course of a week, 
and in three out of four placement agencies 
the applicant was told that it was the usual 
practice to inform the employer of the race 
and religion of the applicant. One agency 
staff member said that she “made it a point 
to volunteer information about a person’s 
race or religion to the employer”. <A 
member of the staff of another agency said 
that employers were always told before- 
hand about race or religion “to save 
embarrassment” for the girls. Sometimes 
race or religion were mentioned by the 
employer in his statement of the require- 
ments of the job. 

Such practices, Mr. Kaplansky said, 
certainly violate “the intent and spirit of 
fair employment practices legislation, if 
not the actual letter of the law,” yet they 
were probably normal even in those proy- 
inces which have such laws. 

The same investigation, he went on to 
say, showed that five out of sixteen insur- 
ance companies, two out of four head offices 
of banks, and three out of thirteen 
offices of business firms used employment 
application forms which contained questions 
deemed illegal under provincial and federal 
Fair Employment Practices Acts. 

If a test project involving only one 
person and lasting only a week showed 
that 25 per cent of the firms studied were 
violating our fair practices laws, it showed, 
Mr. Kaplansky said, that action was needed 
not only to enforce the law but also to 
acquaint the public with the principles and 
philosophy underlying the law. “In the 
final analysis it is the people themselves 
who must see that the rights of all Cana- 
dians are to be effectively safeguarded and 
legislation protecting these rights effec- 
tively enforced,” Mr. Kaplansky concluded. 
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B. H. Hardie 


In an address on “Anti-Discrimination 
Laws in Operation” Mr. Hardie pointed 
out that discrimination in employment was 
dealt with in three federal legislative 
measures: one in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act which was designed to prevent 
discrimination by the National Employ- 
ment Service in referring job applicants to 
employers, an Order in Council which 
required a non-discrimination clause in all 
government contracts, and the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act. He then went 
on to outline the provisions of this Act. 

Before the Act came into force, the 
federal Department of Labour, Mr. Hardie 
said, had been aware that many applica- 
tion forms in use violated the provisions 
which were to be incorporated in the Act, 
although in most cases such questions 
were not asked with any intention of 
discriminating. With this fact in mind a 
memorandum entitled “The Status of 
Employment Practices Act” had been 
prepared and sent to all employers under 
federal jurisdiction. This in many cases 
had had the desired effect of causing 
employers to amend their forms accord- 
ingly, and had thus reduced the problem 
of discrimination in employment. 

The number of formal complaints under 
the Act, the speaker pointed out, had been 
comparatively small. Most of them com- 
plained of discrimination in employment 
because of colour, some alleged that 
application forms contained discriminatory 
questions, and the rest alleged discrim- 
ination because of race or national origin. 
Out of the 19 complaints made so far, 17 
had been settled either by conciliation 
officers or by correspondence, one had 
lapsed and one was under investigation. 
So far it had not been necessary to go 
beyond the persuasive or conciliation stage 
in settling the complaints, Mr. Hardie said. 


The speaker went on to outline the 
publicity measures which the Department 
had taken in support of the Act. These 
measures included radio talks and plays, 
the distribution of posters, pamphlets and 
booklets, advertisements in foreign lan- 
guage newspapers, and the distribution of 
films through the National Film Board. 


J. F. Nutland 


Although the number of official com- 
plaints received under the Ontario Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act of 1954 had 
not been large, they had required careful 
analysis, Mr. Nutland said. In most cases 
the proprietors of establishments com- 
plained of, he stated, had co-operated with 


the Department of Labour in expressing 
their regrets if the complaints had proved 
to be Justified. 

He said that since the Act first came 
into force up to October 31, 1956, out of 
a total of 34 complaints received, 27 com- 
plained of refusal of service, accommodation 
or facilities because of colour, and seven 
because of race. The types of establish- 
ments complained of had included four 
apartment houses, six taverns, one trailer 
camp, three summer resorts, three barber 
shops, one dance hall and two restaurants. 

In the most recent complaint against an 
apartment house a commission appointed 
to decide the complaint had ruled that an 
apartment house was not ordinarily open 
to the public, and consequently did not 
come within the scope of the Act, the 
speaker said. 

He remarked that two differing decisions 
had been given in the Appeal Court on 
prosecutions under the Act, one decision 
being that the prosecution had failed to 
establish beyond all reasonable doubt that 
there had been discrimination because of 
colour, and the other holding that as there 
had been no other apparent ground for 
refusal it was on the obvious ground of 
colour. 


Reg Gisborn 


Several “basic necessities’ needed to 
make anti-discrimination laws work as 
they were supposed to were outlined by 
Reg Gisborn, MPP, of the Steelworkers. 
These, he said, were changes that Labour’s 
representatives in the provincial Legisla- 
ture would support and demand. They 
included: a positive education program to 
promote understanding of the law; setting 
up of a separate branch in the Depart- 
ment of Labour to deal with complaints 
and to carry out publicity work against 
discrimination; amendment of the FEP 
and FAP Acts to make the penalties for 
non-compliance more stringent; an amend- 
ment of the FAP Act to bring apartment 
houses within the scope of the Act; and 
the setting-up by the Ontario Government 
of a Citizens’ Advisory Committee to act 
as a consultant to the Government on ques- 
tions dealing with its anti-discrimination 
laws. 

The Ontario Government was criticized 
by the speaker for not doing enough to 
back up its legislation against discrimina- 
tion. “The inauguration of the changes 
mentioned above, instead of fine words 
from Government leaders,” he concluded, 
“will help to make our anti-discrimination 
legislation a living law and effective guid- 
ing principle in building a society of true 
brotherhood and equality.” 


James Turner 


“Discrimination and segregation are 
luxuries North America can no _ longer 
afford,’ James Turner, Director of the Fair 
Practices Department of the United Rubber 
Workers, told the delegates in the closing 
address of the conference. 


Racial discrimination in the United States, 
he said, cost the country $30,000,000,000 a 
year in the duplication of schools, libraries 
and other public buildings and _ services. 
“Tn its duplication of facilities and waste- 
fulness of human resources it is economi- 
cally costly. Its moral aspect is no less 
serious. To those who preach the brother- 
hood of man and the fatherhood of God, 
racial segregation in daily relationships is 
destructive of principle and moral fibre,” 
he continued. 


Out of the total world population, the 
speaker pointed out, 1,000,000,000 were 
coloured; the ‘West could muster only about 
500,000,000; those under Russian influence 
numbered about 800,000,000; while the so- 
called neutrals, who made up the remainder, 
included a majority of coloured races. He 
said that it was necessary for us to get 
the friendship of the coloured people of 
the world in order to survive and strengthen 
ourselves against threats of Communist 
tyranny; and, he remarked, we could not 
gain their friendship if we treated their 
coloured brothers in our own countries as 
second-class citizens. 


Andrew Brewin, QC 


A strong plea for a Canadian Bill of 
Rights was made by Andrew Brewin, a 
former member of the Ontario Legislature, 
in an address to the delegates at the con- 
ference banquet. 


The first defence of a free society “lies 
in an enlightened, alert, informed public 
opinion, sensitive to encroachments on 
freedom from governments, from dema- 
gogues, from waves of hysteria and from 
pressures to conformity,’ the speaker 
asserted. 

“But in addition to public opinion,” he 
said, “there are other important weapons. 
These weapons include legislation such as 
you have been discussing, for example, fair 
employment practices legislation, the pro- 
tection afforded by the rule of law, and 
an independent judiciary and _ collective 
bargaining legislation. A most important 
weapon in the arsenal of freedom would 
be a constitutional bill of rights, and it is 
this which I now suggest should be incor- 
porated into our constitution or funda- 
mental law.” 
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The speaker admitted that “no declara- 
tion, no bill of rights, no piece of paper 
can protect our freedom unless we are alert, 
vigorous and courageous.’ Nevertheless, 
he maintained, “a bill of rights enshrined 
in the constitutional document which is 
the pact that unites us as Canadians would 
serve aS a reminder that our society is 
based upon certain freedoms that must be 
preserved.” Labour, he said, would con- 
tinue to press for such a bill of rights. 


Subjects discussed by the special work- 
shop groups, four of which were conducted 
simultaneously, included: The Shop Steward 
and Human Relations, The New Canadian 
and the Union, Human Rights in the 
Community, and Developing Education 
Programs in Your Local on Fair Practices. 
Group leaders were: W. C. MacDonald and 
J. Turner, Henry Weisbach, Gower Markle, 
and Harry Ross. 


Occupations of University Women—2 


Second instalment of article based on replies to questionnaire sent 
by Women’s Bureau to members of Canadian Federation of University 
Women deals with three professions: nurses, social workers, librarians 


The Nurses 


“Right from the start my training as a 
nurse has given me scope. On finishing 
high school I went to university but after 
one year decided to enter a large American 
hospital where I secured the nursing 
diploma and a certificate in public health. 
On graduating I joined the nursing staff 
of the hospital where I had taken my 
training, working as head nurse in the 
pediatric ward. Later I spent some years 
in hospital nursing at home in Canada and 
then was appointed as a provincial in- 
spector of hospital schools of nursing. In 
1941 I joined the nursing service of the 
RCAMC and spent the remaining war years 
as matron of a large military hospital. 
After the war I returned to university 
and completed my BSe.N. degree, taking 
the certificate in nursing administration. 
Then I became assistant director of the 
nursing branch of the department of health 
in my province, later being appointed the 
director.,.—A woman who has spent 25 
years m the nursing profession. 


“IT am looking forward to taking the 
Master’s degree in public health nursing, 
the field in which I have been working 
since I completed my B.Sc.N. in 1951. My 
first public health job was in maternal and 
child welfare; then I was appointed senior 
public health nurse with supervision of a 
staff of ten nurses for a population of 
55,000 people. I had begun my nursing 
career with general hospital training and 
experience, however, and before entering 
the university had served as a nursing 
sister with the Army, The public health 
field I find especially satisfying in that one 
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has a sense of helping to further the great 
possibilities of preventive medicine.”—. 
woman who after 15 years in the profession 
of nursing still sees fresh possibilities in 
the future. 

“Tmmediately following the completion 
of my BSc.N., having specialized in public 
health, I joined the health unit of a small 
city where I had responsibility for orient- 
ing newly graduated nurses in the public 
health services. After one year I was 
married and went with my husband to the 
coast. There for three years I was public 
health nurse in a section of a large western 
city. Then we moved to an American 
college centre where I became an assistant 
nurse in the health services of the university. 
My job was related to the nursery school 
program in connection with the School of 
Education, and I also taught nursing. At 
present I am wholly involved with family 
responsibilities but some day I hope to 
take up either administration or teaching 
in the nursing field."—A younger woman 
whose professional training as a nurse has 
opened many doors both before and. after 
marriage. 

“After my graduation from a university 
school of nursing where I had specialized 
in public health, I was appointed to the 
health services of a large city. After two 
years I went into a hospital health service 
where I did clinical work with ward 
patients. Later I became assistant super- 
visor of a district office of public health 
and supervisor of the staff. We never had 
enough time to do all there was to do, but 
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I enjoyed my work very much and found 
special satisfaction when through the health 
services we were able to help to bring 
about improvements in family life. Now I, 
myself, have a young family and at 
present am not able to do more than some 
volunteer clinical work.’—A stil younger 
woman whose nursing education enables 
her to be of service as a volunteer in the 
commumty, while she devotes her main 
energies to her home and family. 

The experience of the nurses who answered 
the Women’s Bureau questionnaire is 
widely diversified individually but without 
exception has been varied and interesting. 
Public health is the predominant field in 
which they have specialized, but there are 
a considerable number also who are engaged 
either in nursing education or the admin- 
istration of nursing services. Army service 
is reported most frequently among those 
who are still in their thirties, most of whom 
completed their training during the early 
years of the war. 
age who have been nursing sisters with the 
Services, while fewer in number, were more 
often in such responsible posts as that of 
a matron in a military hospital. Several 
who spent time in the Armed Services 
later undertook university studies and are 
now in positions of administration and 
supervision. 

Of those in more responsible posts, 
several have taken higher degrees outside 
Canada, and two are now teaching in the 
university schools of nursing; also, several 
are educational directors of large hospitals, 
some giving instruction in surgical nursing. 
All have had wide experience, including 
hospital nursing, laboratory work, public 
health, nursing education and _ health 
counselling, as well as the fields already 
mentioned. 

According to the most recent statistics 
available from the Canadian Nurses Asso- 
ciation, fewer than 3 per cent of nurses in 
Canada are university graduates, though 
the number is increasing from year to year 
and represents a new and interesting trend 
in the development of the profession,* 
which includes more than one-fifth of all 
professional women in Canada. Therefore, 
although the responses to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire do not allow of reli- 
able generalization regarding the profession 


*Information on newer developments in nursing 
education, including details of courses offered by 
various universities, is available from The Cana- 
dian Nurses Association, 270 Laurier Avenue West, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Those past 40 years of 


as a whole, they are of particular interest 
because all of the respondents are university 
graduates. 

Formerly the nurse who was a university 
graduate had in all probability taken her 
basic training in nursing after completing 
a@ university course, which might or might 
not have been related to her future career. 
Sometimes such a person was a graduate 
who had turned from teaching to nursing. 
On the other hand, some of those who 
first completed their basic hospital training 
later entered university to study in fields 
of related interest or, more recently, to 
take the post-basic training offered by a 
number of university schools of nursing 
and leading to the B.Sc.N. degree. Among 
those who responded to the questionnaire 
all these types of experience occur, especi- 
ally among those in the upper age groups. 
Most of the younger women, however, 
immediately after high school entered 
university courses in nursing which include 
basic training and graduated with B.Sc.N. 
degrees. 


Participation of Married Women 


Nursing is a profession in which women 
frequently continue after marriage. Exactly 
half of those who responded to the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire are married and of 
these one-half are practising their profes- 
sion either full or part-time. One woman 
who had had experience in public health, 
after some 15 years at home, returned to 
work as a public health nurse in a large 
metropolitan area. Another is teaching 
full-time in the public health field, 

The majority of the younger married 
nurses who are working, having also the 
responsibility of homes and young children, 
are engaged in part-time work. Among 
those who are married and not in gainful 
employment, several are serving the com- 
munity through voluntary work, usually in 
local clinics for mothers and children. 


Salaries 


On the whole, nurses’ salaries tend to be 
low. Those of the respondents to the 
Women’s Bureau questionnaire are no 
exception, though they show evidences of 
recent increases. For instance, a clinical 
instructor who graduated with the B.Sc.N. 
degree in 1950 is now, in 1956, receiving 
between $5,000 and $6,000, whereas others 
with similar training and experience who 
had left their work to be married were 
receiving between $2,000 and $3,000 in 1952; 
and between $3,000 and $4,000 in 1954. The 
salaries of those who have had only a few 
years experience in administrative or super- 
visory work are in the range from $3,000 
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to $5,000, and among the older group with 
longer experience a few rise to the range 
of $6,000 to $8,000. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


“Interest in nursing from childhood and 
the encouragement of my family turned 
me to nursing. Then experience as a ward 
aide during the war confirmed me in my 
choice.” The nurses’ motives of choice of 
an occupation as recorded in replies to the 
Women’s Bureau questionnaire are not 
unlike those of the teachers. Family 
encouragement is an important factor, 
though it occurs less frequently than 
among the teachers. Association with 
skilful nurses and admiration of their work 
are the reasons most often given. 

The fact that nursing is a field almost 
exclusively for women holds some attrac- 
tion. For example, one woman writes: 
“T wanted to enter a field without male 
competition. I had four brothers who were 
brilliant students, and I wanted to study 
only with girls.” She therefore took her 
BSc.N., specializing in public health work, 
and is one of those who has continued in 
the profession after marriage. 

The reasons for selecting a particular 
field within the nursing profession usually 
reflect a broader and more mature out- 
look. Public health, for instance, tended to 
appeal to those who felt an urgent sense 
of the importance of nursing as a social 
service in the community and of its con- 
tribution to the maintaining of health 
standards. An interest in nursing educa- 
tion was awakened in some cases during 
the period of basic training, when methods 
of working with student nurses were either 
admired or deplored, and in others resulted 
from mature conviction of the importance 
of the profession as an integral part of the 
health services of the community. 


Difficulties 


The apathy of the population in general 
in relation to health is a frequent source 
of discouragement to the nurses who replied 
to the questionnaire. A lack of community 
support for public health services is acutely 
felt, and those engaged in health education 
feel that the importance of this new phase 
of nursing has not yet been given sufficient 
recognition, even within the profession. 

One of the most penetrating expressions 
of difficulty comes from several who have 
had long and distinguished éxperience who 
feel that “many doctors tend to regard 
nursing as a subordinate rather than a 
co-operative profession in the field of 
health”. 

Inadequate salaries which hinder the 
securing of qualified personnel create a 
serious problem in administrative work, and 
there is widespread concern about the 
shortage of nurses. The more personal 
problems of coping with heavy work 
routines and the preparation of reports 
together with lack of time for outside 
interests also weigh heavily. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The rewards of the profession, however, 
are for more strongly emphasized than the 
difficulties. There is satisfaction in “the 
sense of doing needed work”. There are 
interesting and varied contacts with people, 
and for those who are teaching, enjoyment 
in working with student nurses. 

There is almost unanimous agreement 
about the advantages of university educa- 
tion for nurses. One person describes the 
course she took in a university school of 
nursing as “unequalled preparation for a 
professional approach to nursing and an 
awakening to realization of the social 
responsibilities of the profession”. 


The Social Workers* 


“As executive director of a city welfare 
council I am responsible for the co-ordina- 
tion of welfare activities in the city and 
for the development of community leaders 
in the welfare field. I am the secretary of 
all special committees of the Council; I 
work with the Community Chest in plan- 
ning and promoting the annual campaign 
and I am responsible for seeing that infor- 
mation relating to welfare matters in the 
community is kept up to date. I must 
also be informed about the work of welfare 
agencies of the provincial and federal 
governments. My most challenging task is 
to be alert to the changing social scene in 


the community, what these changes portend 
and how the welfare council can help to 
stimulate developments to meet new situa- 
tions.”—A woman, now nearing retirement, 
who for 18 years has been an administrator 
of social welfare services. 

“Concern for the less fortunate was a 
part of my childhood environment. My 
father was interested in social service, and 
my mother was an active volunteer in 
settlement work. The influence of a 
history professor who awakened his students’ 
minds to the inequalities within society 
was another factor in my turning to social 
work. After graduating from the university 


*Monograph No. 12 in the Department’s Canadian Occupations series, Social Worker, gives useful 


information on this profession. 
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I took the diploma course in social science 
and went to work for a children’s aid 
society. After my marriage for a good 
many years I was involved in family 
responsibilities, but when my children had 
grown up I completed the B.S.W. degree. 
I should like very much to take further 
training and return to work.’—A woman 
to whom social work has been a vocation 
from early youth. 

“The experience of teaching crippled 
children made me want to learn more about 
anatomy and physiology. This led to my 
taking nurses’ training. Then working with 
ill people awakened my interest in their 
psychological problems and social circum- 
stances, and I decided to study social work. 
I took first the B.S.S. and later the M.S. 
degree. For the past three years I have 
been working in psychotherapy and am 
now responsible for the administration of 
a mental hygiene clinic. Through these 
various steps I have learned better under- 
standing of both myself and of society all 
around me. I believe that my training 
and experience have enabled me to more 
adequately help the individuals and the 
groups to whom I have given my services. 
—A thoughtful French-Canadian woman. 

“As a field worker in child welfare with 
unmarried parents, under the auspices of a 
provincial welfare department, I am con- 
stantly aware of the challenge of work 
with people from all walks of life. Our 
greatest difficulty is lack of adequate 
funds.”—A young woman, not yet thirty, 
with the BS.W. degree who would like to 
proceed to the M.S.W. degree. 


The extensive ramifications of social work 
are strikingly illustrated in the responses 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire. 
Among the employing bodies are agencies 
supported by government at all levels, 
municipal, provincial and federal, as well 
as voluntary organizations financed in large 
part by Community Chests. 


The predominant field of employment is 
child welfare, including placement and 
adoption, foster-home finding and supervi- 
sion, case work with individual children, 
probation work and the conduct of day 
nurseries. Medical social workers comprise 
the next largest group; they do case work 


‘with hospital patients relating to factors 


contributing to illness, are responsible for 
liaison between patients and community 
agencies and do some research. A number 
of respondents are in administrative posi- 
tions in community welfare. 

Most of those who responded to the 
questionnaire had taken one year of post- 
graduate professional training leading to 


the B.S.W. or BSS. degtee. A smaller 
number had completed the M.S.W. or 
M.S. degree. Several, chiefly from the 
older age groups, have diplomas in social 
work, a type of training which preceded 
the present post-graduate degree course. 
Several had taken special courses in either 
American or British universities. <A 
number have turned from teaching or 
secretarial work to social work, and these, 
with only one exception, had taken some 
training in preparation for their new field 
of work. 


Participation of Married Women 


Two-thirds~ of the social workers who 
responded to the Women’s Bureau ques- 
tionnaire are married women, of whom a 
small proportion are gainfully employed in 
their profession and as many are engaged 
in voluntary work. Among those under 
40 years, there are several who plan to take 
refresher courses, looking forward to return- 
ing to work. Among the older group there 
are some who have not re-entered employ- 
ment because of inhibitions on the part of 
their husbands, while there are others who 
feel that a return to their profession after 
their children were grown up has been a 
good experience. “It has kept me from 
stagnation,” writes one woman. In other 
cases, respondents have found satisfaction 
in work as volunteers for the V.O.N., the 
Y.W.C.A., the Red Cross or as members 
of the directing boards of other community 
social agencies. 


Salaries 


The majority of the social workers who 
responded to the questionnaire receive 
salaries in the range from $3,000 to $4,000. 
This is probably because child welfare, one 
of the less well paid fields of social work, 
predominates among the responses. The 
highest salaries recorded are in the $4,000 
to $5,000 range, but there are fewer in 
this range than in that from $2,000 to 
$3,000. The fact that only current salaries 
are included in this analysis reflects the 
generally low salaries in the profession. 
Social work, to a large extent, has grown 
out of philanthropic enterprise, and one of 
the problems of establishing its recognition 
as a profession lies in the securing of more 
adequate salary scales. 

Fuller data regarding the earnings of 
social workers may be found in the chapter 
on women’s earnings in Women at Work in 
Canada, a fact book on the female labour 
force, published by the Women’s Bureau. 
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Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


Interest in people, a concern for human 
need and a desire to be of help are the 
factors most often mentioned by the social 
workers who replied to the questionnaire as 
influencing their choice of the profession. 
Some found their interest through voluntary 
work in a social agency, often while at 
university, others through friendship with 
social workers “who opened up whole new 
fields of interest” for them. Some absorbed 
it from “a family tradition of social service” 
or from experience that brought them into 
touch with people whose problems were 
beyond their strength. 

To some it came earlier in life than to 
others. For example, one woman writes: 
“While still in high school I discovered 
that my deepest interest was in people 
rather than in things or in more abstract 


subjects. Psychology was being much 
discussed, and intelligence testing was 
becoming fashionable; when I _ entered 


university I decided to major in this 
fascinating new subject. Then when I had 
to decide how I would earn my own living, 
I found I needed further training and chose 
social work.” Another woman writes of 
“floundering around” at the university until 
she finally took psychology. Another 
mentions that her decision to study sociology 
at university was the key to her choice of 
occupation. 


Difficulties 


“Most of the problems of social workers 
come from the fact that they are in a new 
profession, one not yet fully accepted 
among the professions nor by the 
community,” writes one woman who might 
be the voice of all the social workers who 
answered the questionnaire. Replies reflect 
the frustrations of shortage of funds, lack 


of trained workers and the resulting over- 
work, especially for those in positions of 
responsibility. Similarly frustrating and, to 
quote one person, “depressing”, is the lack 
of personnel and financial resources to be 
able to provide constructive help for 
particular groups such as “unadoptable 
children”, “problem girls” and “protection 
cases”. 

The particular difficulties of professional 
women occur also: for example, “lower 
salaries paid to women whose competence 
is equal or sometimes even superior to that 
of their male colleagues” or again, “lack of 
equality in promotion”. One respondent 
comments on the undermining effect of 
“oeneral acceptance of the idea that women 
are impulsive and intuitive and therefore 
incapable of objective judgment”. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The interest and stimulus of working 
with people from all walks of life stand out 
among the sources of satisfaction recorded 
by those who replied to the questionnaire. 
“One’s understanding is broadened as one 
accepts responsibility for helping others to 
help themselves.” 

The challenge of a new _ profession 
appears to more than compensate for the 
difficulties that are encountered. There is 
marked appreciation of the stimulation of 
keeping up with developments in the 
various specialized fields of social work. 


One woman records her particular satis- 
faction in being in a profession that makes 
possible a work schedule that allows for 
“an outside job” along with marriage and 
a family. Another writes: “There is no 
monotony. One is constantly meeting and 
working with interesting, responsible people; 
but hours are long, and there is little chance 
for social life apart from one’s work.” 


The Librarians 


“Library work was a logical choice of 
occupation for me because of my intense 
interest in books and reading. I do refer- 
ence work in a large public library, advising 
readers, answering questions, directing 
people to sources of information and pre- 
paring book lists on various subjects. 
Although there are times when I find my 
work exacting and physically tiring, I very 
much enjoy meeting and working with all 
kinds of people.’—A woman who has been 
im reference library work for more than 
25 years. 

“My first library work was cataloguing ; 
I worked in both public and university 
libraries. Then I spent some time as 
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assistant to the chief librarian in a large 
city library. My present work as a 
provincial librarian is the promotion and 
development of libraries throughout the 
province and the supervision of book 
services to people in isolated places.”— 
woman who has had a long career as a 
librarian. 

“At the university I specialized in 
political science and history and, while 
doing research in the archives during the 
summer holidays, became interested in 
working with original documents.’—An 
assistant provincial archivist 

“T first became interested in library work 
when as a high school pupil I had a part- 


time job in a public library under the 
supervision of a capable librarian. At first 
I was a clerk, then I helped with the 
mending of books and the care of records 
and films. Later I began to assist people 
with the choice of books and was given 
responsibility for arranging library classes 
for new Canadians.’”—A general librarian 
is telling how she found her métier at an 
early age through competent supervision in 
an after-school job. 

An extraordinary variety of work is 
represented in the responses of librarians 
to the Women’s Bureau questionnaire. ‘The 
majority have been engaged in _ public 
library work. There are heads of branch 
libraries in larger cities and chief librarians 
in municipalities with only one public 
library. From larger centres with extensive 
public libraries that require greater special- 
ization there are persons who are engaged 
exclusively in reference work, ordering and 
cataloguing, circulation or children’s work. 
Most of the university librarians who 
replied to the questionnaire are doing 
cataloguing or reference work. Persons in 
charge of libraries in teachers’ colleges and 
high schools are included also, and there 
are several who work in research libraries 
in connection with universities or in indus- 
try, and a number are employed in govern- 
mental libraries. A few are engaged in 
some of the broader community aspects of 
library work, such as the supervision of 
school libraries in a metropolitan area, the 
direction of mobile libraries that serve 
remote districts, and the administration of 
provincial library services. 

While by far the majority of those who 
responded to the questionnaire began their 
professional careers in library work, there 
is a considerable proportion who turned to 
the library from the classroom—teachers in 
both elementary and high schools. A few 
worked first in the secretarial field, in some 
cases with duties related to an office library. 
With few exceptions all have had profes- 
sional training, usually completing the 
degree of B.L.Sc. Several have advanced 
to the M.L.Sc., and there are some in 
the older group who, before the post- 
graduate schools of library work were fully 
established, took professional courses lead- 
ing to a diploma rather than a degree. 


Participation of Married Women 


In the age group of 30 to 39 the largest 
proportion of responses came from married 
women, almost half of whom are working. 
One who is the mother of one child does 
full-time work as a children’s librarian; 
another who has three children is a part- 
time cataloguer. Most of those in this 


age group who at present are not employed 
express no interest in returning to work, 
but one woman who had done library work 
without professional training plans to take 
the course leading to the B.L.Sc. degree in 
preparation for a job when her children 
are older. 

Of those in their twenties who replied to 
the questionnaire, one-third are married, 
but none is continuing to work. One of 
them, however, records with particular 
satisfaction how she revives her profes- 
sional contacts through a short-time job 
each year as a representative of an educa- 
tional publishing house at conventions of 
librarians. 


Salaries 


Current salaries of those who answered 
the questionnaire vary from the range of 
$6,000 to $8,000 to that from $2,000 to 
$3,000. Those in the latter group are either 
doing part-time work or have no profes- 
sional training in library work, while those 
in the range above $6,000 are all filling 
administrative positions with heavy respon- 
sibilities, for example, as chief librarians 
and metropolitan or provincial supervisors 
of library services. 

The majority receive from $3,000 to 
$4,000; while those in this salary group 
fill a wide variety of positions in medical, 
commercial, school and public libraries, 
cataloguers outnumber other categories of 
workers. 

Next in number are those who receive 
from $4,000 to $5,000, and again their work 
is widely varied, including specialized fields 
in university libraries and administration, 
usually as assistants to the heads of public 
libraries in cities of average size. 

Those in the range from $5,000 to $6,000 
are either heads of such public libraries or 
in responsible positions in _ specialized 
aspects of library work. 


Reasons for Choosing the Profession 


Enjoyment of books and reading has 
been the most important factor in turning 
the librarians who answered the Women’s 
Bureau questionnaire to this profession. 
Second only to interest in books is a desire 
to work with people; children are men- 
tioned especially. There is a small group, 
however, who appear to have been more 
interested in ideas than in people. These 
had learned the intellectual appeal of work- 
ing with original documents or wanted to 
advance their knowledge of a particular 
field of learning such as science or history. 
Some of those whose interest is in science 
are in research libraries, either in a 
university setting or in industry. 
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A sense of “at homeness in a library 
atmosphere” has sometimes awakened a 
desire to work in that atmosphere. For 
example, one person writes of her family 
having always used the public lbrary; 
from early childhood she had been at home 
in the library and interested in the work 
of the librarians. Several record similar 
experience as a result of having had an 
after-school job in a library while still in 
high school. When well supervised, such 
experience proved to be an apprenticeship 
through which they learned some of the 
basic skills that gave them confidence to 
enter the field professionally. Others in 
their formative years knew librarians and 
became interested in library work. Most 
of those who have turned from teaching to 
library work have done so either because 
of a desire for more personalized work than 
the classroom afforded them or to be able 
to concentrate on reading as an element 
of education. 


Difficulties 


Heavy work loads, inadequate operating 
budgets and low salaries are the chief 
difficulties recorded by this group of 
librarians. ‘They express concern at the 
indifference of many—perhaps most — 
people towards the values of books and 
reading and the consequent unwillingness 
of elected municipal bodies to pay for 
adequate library services. There are 
several who feel that even library board 
members, identified as they are with the 


aims of the library, often hesitate to 


endorse constructive programs and some- 
times fail to recognize that library work is 
a profession for which special training is 
required. 

Problems typical of many professional 
women are mentioned also, for example, 
differentials in both salary scales and 
opportunities for advancement between men 
and women. “The senior positions almost 
invariably go to men,” writes one woman, 
“and often to men who have no profes- 
sional training in library work.” Several 
express regret that pension systems are 
localized, tending to limit mobility which 
would help prevent individuals “getting into 
a rut”. 


Sources of Satisfaction 


The gratitude of satisfied readers is the 
unfailing reward of the librarian. Many 
of the satisfactions recorded are personal 
in nature, for example, pleasure in work- 
ing with “all kinds of people”, with “vital 
adults” or “with children”; “the fascination 
of original documents”; “the ready access 
to information”, and “continuous learning”. 


A considerable number, on the other 
hand, see their work in a social context, 
a service to the community in the promot- 
ing of good reading and the furthering of 
education. “There is a very real sense in 
which a librarian can open up new fields 
for people, and at the same time one’s own 
outlook is expanded,’ one respondent 
wrote. 


(Further instalments will appear in 
subsequent issues.) 


Professional Association of Industrialists 


President tells delegates to 12th annual convention that Association 
is “striving constantly to establish social peace” in Quebec Province 


The 12th annual convention of the 
Professional Association of Industrialists 
was held at Quebec from November 8 to 
10, under the chairmanship of Lt.-Col. 
Hervé Baribeau of Lévis. 

The theme of the convention was 
“Hxigencies and vitality of private enter- 
prise”. 

The PAI is an economic and _ social 
organization to which an imposing number 
of employers in the province of Quebec 
belong; its purpose is to protect and 
defend the interests of these employers and 
to make the Christian concept of business 
life better known and more widely 
practised. 
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In his annual report presented at the 
banquet which marked the opening of the 
convention, the President noted that 
labour-management relations have become 
less strained in the province during the 
last few months. 


Convinced that the PAI, by its personal 
contacts, has helped to lessen this tension, 
Col. Baribeau stressed the fact that the 
Association “is striving constantly to 
create an atmosphere of confidence among 
the various classes of society and to 
establish social peace in the province”. 

The President also announced that the 
International Union of Catholic Employers’ 
Associations will hold its world congress in 
Montreal next September. 


His Excellency Msgr. Maurice Roy, 
Archbishop of Quebec, spoke briefly at the 
opening, calling on business men to take 
their inspiration from the social doctrine 
of the Church. 

“The head of a concern,” he added, 
“must also possess ability, a fair and 
enlightened mind and a _ knowledge of 
human problems. He must not apply him- 
self solely to material questions.” 

The Hon. Paul Beaulieu, provincial 
Minister of Trade and Commerce, also 
called on business men to. co-operate with 
one another in order to bring about, the 
full economic development of the province 
of Quebec. 

He added that the réle of the State 
cannot be other than supplementary, that 
the State cannot replace private enterprise. 


Private Enterprise 


Three speakers dealt with private enter- 
prise, its nature and legitimacy, its exigen- 
cies and its vitality. 

Marcel Clément, economist, denounced 
the nationalization of concerns, which he 
considered a makeshift, even when legiti- 
mate, accentuating the mechanical nature 
of economic life. 

“Not only is private enterprise legiti- 
mate,’ he said, “but it is in itself the 
normal industrial economic institution, 
since it is most in keeping with the nature 
and dignity of the human being.” 

Another economist, Jacques Mélancon, 
went still further. 

“Nationalization in any form whatsoever 
of production, distribution or transporta- 
tion companies is a mistake,’ he said, 
“whether or not these concerns are so-called 
key undertakings and whether or not the 
nationalization seems to present any real 
advantage at the time it takes place.” 

Analysing the exigencies of private 
enterprise, Mr. Mélancon said that it must 
meet the requirements of the law of life, 
that is of progress, and the upholding of 
the common good. He added that, with 
regard to the State, private enterprise must 
meet the requirements of all human rela- 
tions and accept the rdle of the inter- 
vention of the State by its laws and the 
repression of abuses, and that, with regard 
to the individual, private enterprise has its 
requirements of justice and charity. 

The third speaker, Roger Régimbal, 
Director of the PAI’s Industrial Relations 
Service, stressed the fact that Canada’s 
development in the past century has been 
due to the inner vitality of private enter- 
prise. 

Mr. Régimbal noted that the vitality 
of private enterprise needs a favourable 


atmosphere if it is to survive. “Threats 
are now hanging over it,” he said, “and it 
will find help and protection only in 
association, the manifestation of indispens- 
able solidarity.” 


The Necessary Atmosphere 


Coming back to the subject of the 
atmosphere necessary for private enter- 
prise, Louis Beaudoin, Professor of Civil 
Law at McGill University, deplored the 
inadequacy of legislative improvements in 
view of the industrial transformation which 
has taken place in less than 50 years. 

“Legislative improvements are always 
slow,” he said, “in comparison with the 
lightning speed of industrialization.” He 
explained that “the notion that the 
employer chooses his employees is past; 
mass, anonymous hiring now corresponds 
to mass capital.” 

Noting that employers and employees 
are gaining a better and better under- 
standing of the need for co-operation with 
a view to seeking a basis for common 
understanding, he called on labour and 
capital to combine. 

“Hstablished prejudices must be over- 
come,” he said, “and an attempt must be 
made to create the proper moral and 
psychological atmosphere so that, in this 
century of mass production and anonymity, 
there may be no more watertight divisions 
between capital and labour.” 


Employers’ Solidarity 


J. G. Lamontagne, the PAI’s Director of 
Public Relations, denounced the lack of 
solidarity shown by employers in the 
province of Quebec, whose inertia, as a 
group, has left “almost all initiative to the 
State and to the trade unions”. 

Elaborating on this, Mr. Lamontagne 
pointed out that the initiative in spreading 
and applying Christian social doctrine was 
not taken by the employers, nor was it 
they who inspired social legislation. 

He therefore urged employers to show 
greater solidarity in order to regain the 
initiative in the social, economic and labour 
relations fields. 

Employers’ solidarity, Mr. Lamontagne 
stated, consists of “looking after their 
business together and forming groups so 
as to carry out their duties as leaders more 
effectively”. 

“Hmployers’ solidarity,’ he added, “must 
be constructive, not negative, freely and 
voluntarily accepted and conceived in 
such a way as to unite without unifying, 
co-ordinate without absorbing, group with- 
out merging.” 
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Claude Jodoin 


The co-operation of labour, said Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, is essential to private enterprise. 

He specified that the labour movement 
is in favour of private enterprise “in so 
far as it allows of adequate working condi- 
tions and social benefits”. 

Mr. Jodoin stated that there is still too 
much resistance to the labour movement, 
and he called the remarks of certain 
employers’ representatives “too virulent”. 

The CLC President also protested against 
the fact that too great an attempt is made 
to inculcate the idea that the Canadian 
labour movement takes its instructions 
from the American organizations. 

“Canadian workers, in Canadian industry 
set up with English, American and Cana- 
dian capital, make their own decisions,” he 
said. 


Reports from the Services 


Arthur Matteau, head of the Industrial 
Relations Service, reported that not a 
single strike or serious dispute had 
occurred in the establishments of the 221 
employers who had had recourse to his 
service during the year. 


He added that the number of collective 
agreements settled by direct bargaining is 
increasing all the time and that the number 
of agreements signed for a period of two 
years is also increasing. 

Claude Lavery, General Secretary and 
legal adviser, reported that the regional 
sections of the PAI had held 42 monthly 
meetings and five study days. 

The Secretary of the Study and Social 
Action Service, G. H. Dagneau, pointed out 
that a series of lectures and a study day 
had been organized by his Service for the 
purpose of improving the means at the 
disposal of employers for increasing their 
professional skill. 

J. G. Lamontagne, Director of Public 
Relations, announced that a tenth regional 
section is being planned, at St. John. 


Elections 


Lt.-Col. Hervé Baribeau was re-elected 
General President, by acclamation, for his 
third term. 

The two Vice-presidents are Lucien 
Arcand of Victoriaville and Paul D. 
Normandeau of Drummondville. Bertrand 
Langlois of Terrebonne is Treasurer and 
Marcel Allard of Montreal is the Honorary 
Secretary. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Third Quarter of 1956 


Deaths from industrial accidents* increased by 28 from the previous 
three-month period. Of the 348 fatalities in the quarter, largest 
number, 95, occurred in construction; 72 recorded in tranportation 


There were 348} industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the third quarter of 1956, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is an 
increase of 28 fatalities from the previous 
quarter, in which 320 were recorded, in- 
cluding 21 in a supplementary list. In the 
third quarter of 1955, 406 fatalities were 
listed. 


*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 


+The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the third quarter of 1956 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and _ statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures as shown include 85 fatali- 
ties for which no official reports have been 
received. 
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During the third quarter of 1956 there 
were seven accidents that resulted in the 
deaths of three or more persons in each 
case. On August 27, the eight-man crew 
of the tug Clearwater was lost when the 
ship sank during a heavy gale on Lake 
Athabasca, Alta. At the time of the 
accident the tug was towing three barges 
from the mouth of the Athabasca River to 
Crackingstone Point. A collision between 
a truck and a railway train near Pickering, 
Ont., on September 8 resulted in the deaths 
of the train fireman and three construction 
workers riding in the truck. An aircraft 
crash near Cold Bay, Alaska, on August 30, 
cost the lives of the pilot, navigator and 
two stewardesses. In all 15 persons were 
killed in this accident, which occurred when 
the airliner was attempting to land. 


The remaining four accidents were 
responsible for the deaths of three persons 
in each case. On July 11, three employees 
of a construction firm were killed when the 
plane in which they were travelling crashed 
on Mount Lolo, B.C. A head-on collision 
between two trains at MHuronian, Ont., 
on July 31, resulted in the deaths of 
the engineer, fireman and brakeman. At 
Pikauba Lake, Que., three men engaged in 
logging operations were drowned August 9, 
when they jumped into the water to avoid 
the fire which followed an explosion aboard 
their motor launch. On August 11, three 
miners lost their lives at Invermere, B.C., 
when safety bars separating two levels of 
the mine gave way, killing one of them 
and causing the other two to be buried by 
falling rock. 


Grouped by industries (see chart p. 50), 
the largest number, 95, was recorded in 
construction. This includes 41 in highway 
and bridge construction, 28 in miscellaneous 
construction and 26 in buildings and 
structures. In the same period in 1955, 
89 fatalities were recorded in this industry, 
including 42 in buildings and structures, 26 
in highway and bridge construction and 21 
in miscellaneous construction. During the 
second quarter of 1956, 51 construction 
fatilities were listed: 19 in buildings and 
structures, 19 in highway and bridge con- 
struction and 13 in miscellaneous construc- 
tion. 


During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation industry were responsible for 
the deaths of 72 persons: 30 in steam 
railways, 17 in water transportation, 12 in 
local and highway transportation and 11 
in air transportation. For the same period 
in 1955, 55 deaths were reported in trans- 
portation: 20 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 15 in steam railways and nine 
in water transportation. Work injuries in 
this industry during April, May and June 
were responsible for 45 deaths: 15 in steam 
railways, 13 in local and highway transpor- 
tation and nine in water transportation. 


In the manufacturing group, industrial 
injuries accounted for 40 of the total fatali- 
ties reported. Of these, 10 occurred in iron 
and steel, seven in non-metallic mineral 
products, six in wood products and five in 
transportation equipment. In the corre- 
sponding period in 1955, 63 manufacturing 
fatalities were listed, including 14 in wood 
products, 11 in iron and steel, 10 in trans- 
portation equipment and nine in food and 
beverages. Accidents in manufacturing in 
the second quarter of 1956 cost the lives of 
37 persons: eight in food and beverages and 
six in each of the chemical and transporta- 
tion equipment groups. 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by 
the Economics and Research Branch, 
are those fatal accidents that involved 
persons gainfully employed and_ that 
occurred during the course of, or which 
arose out of, their employment. These 
include deaths that resulted from indus- 
trial diseases as reported by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 
compiled from reports received from the 
various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners 
and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service 
eroups is not as complete as in those 
industries which are covered by compen- 
sation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents which are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 39 persons during the 
third quarter of 1956, a decrease of 12 from 
the 51 that occurred during the previous 
three months. In the third quarter of the 
previous year, 49 workers lost their lives 
in this industry. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 38 
persons during the quarter under review, 
24 occurring in metalliferous mining, nine 
in non-metallic mineral mining and five 
in coal mining. In July, August and 
September last year 52 mining fatalities 
were recorded, including 26 in metalliferous 
mining, 14 in non-metallic mineral mining 
and 12 in coal mining. During the second 
quarter of this year, 60 fatalities were 
reported: 41 in metalliferous mining, 10 in 
coal mining and nine in non-metallic 
mineral mining. 

There were 31 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
an increase of three from the previous 
three months, in which 28 were reported. 
Accidents in July, August and September 
1955 resulted in the deaths of 36 agri- 
cultural workers. 


An analysis of the causes (see chart p. 50) 
of these 348 fatalities shows that 106 (31 
per cent) of the victims had been “struck 
by tools, machinery, moving vehicles or 
other objects”. Within this group the 
largest number of deaths, 18, was caused by 
“falling trees or limbs”, 17 by “landslides 
or cave-ins”, 10 by automobiles or trucks, 
and 10 by tractors, loadmobiles, ete. In 

(Continued on page 72) 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


New Vocation for Women Emerging 


Visiting Homemakers Service providing worthwhile opportunities for 
older women; saves industry from production loss through absenteeism 


One of the by-products of the Visiting 
Homemakers Service is the protection 
given industry from loss of productivity 
due to absenteeism, said Miss Belle Carver 
of the Visiting Homemakers’ Association of 
Toronto in a broadcast in the Department’s 
“Canada at Work” series. 

“When a crisis overtakes a family of one 
of the employees of a firm, the results may 
be loss of time, excessive preoccupation 
with family worries and a tendency to 
accidents. Homemakers’ Service reduces 
this loss,” she said. 

Homemakers’ service to his family also 
means that a father does not lose time 
from his work or suffer a reduction in pay. 

Another by-product is the establishment 
of a new vocation for women. The Visiting 
Homemakers Service is providing worth- 
while opportunities for women between the 
ages of 35 and 60, Miss Carver said. 

* * * 


While the proportion of women “econom- 
ically active” and the proportion of women 
in the labour force in most countries 
remained fairly stable between 1870 and 
1950, in the United States both these 
proportions approximately doubled during 
the period. 

This statement is made in the intro- 
ductory note in an article entitled, 
“Women’s Changing Role in the United 
States Employment Market” and published 
in the International Labour Review for 
November. The article, by Earl E. 
Muntz, Professor of Economics, New York 
University, sketches the history of what the 
author describes as “the American woman’s 
occupational revolution” and sets out some 
of its underlying causes. 

Except in the urban communities of the 
eastern United States, where immigrants 
without means tended to settle, the writer 
says, American customs throughout the 
nineteenth century disapproved of married 
women’s working for wages. It was not 
even considered in good taste for a man 
in reasonable circumstances to encourage 
or allow his unmarried daughters to take 
employment for wages. 

He also points out that the Victorian 
notion of “the delicateness and physical 
frailty of womanhood” affected a larger 
number of women, and was given a more 
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prominent place, in a prosperous country 
like the United States than in other coun- 
tries which were poorer. He goes on to 
give his views of the reasons which lie 
behind the change in women’s place in the 
labour market, and the history of that 
change, which began in regard to office work 
in the 1870’s, and which more recently has 
been extended to many other kinds of work. 
* * * 

Scheduled work weeks of under 40 hours 
apply to relatively few plant workers, says 
the November Monthly Labour Review of 
the U.S. Department of Labor, but are 
common for women office workers. 

A Bureau of Labor Statistics report, 
covering seven large cities in late 1955 and 
early 1956, finds that only 7 per cent of 
plant workers but 46 per cent of women 
office employees worked less than 40 hours 
a week. 

In firms where women clerical employees 
worked under 40 hours a week, it was 
generally 35 or 374 hours. With respect 
to cuts in hours, the BLS reports that 
since January 1958, office workers’ hours 
were reduced in one out of every 25 firms 
and plant workers’ hours in one out of 
every 20. Industry-wide hours reductions 
were most common in non-manufacturing. 

* * * 

Some 32,529,000 women in the United 
States may be employed outside their 
homes by 1975, if the present trend con- 
tinues, according to the U.S. Census Bureau. 
Total working population of the country 
by that date will be 93,385,000. 

If women keep taking jobs at the rate 
they have during the past five years, says 
the Bureau, 17,460,000 married, widowed or 
divorced women between 35 and 64 years 
of age—about half the women in that age 
group—will be working by 1975. 

In comparison, of a labour force in 1955 
of 68,899,000, women numbered 20,859,000, 
but only 9,856,000 were married or formerly 
married women 35 to 64 years old. 

The Census Bureau estimates that in 
the age group of 45 to 54, some 7,153,000 
married, widowed or divorced women— 
nearly 60 per cent of those in this group 
—will be serving in business and industry 
20 years from now if recent growth rates 
continue. 
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Report from Civilian Rehabilitation Branch 


Provincial Co-ordinators Confer 


Ottawa meeting discusses medical rehabilitation, vocational training, 
vocational guidance, employment, provincial and local co-ordination 


Provincial co-ordinators concerned with 
rehabilitation of handicapped individuals 
met in Ottawa in November to discuss 
medical rehabilitation, vocational training, 
vocational guidance, employment, provincial 
and local co-ordination, rehabilitation case 
work and public relations. 

Representatives of the Departments of 
Veterans Affairs, National Health and 
Welfare, and Labour, and of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission provided 
information and participated in discussions 
of the various topics presented at the 
conference. 

The conference chairman extended con- 
gratulations of the group to Brigadier 
William W. Reid, who has been promoted 
to the position of Deputy Minister of 
Welfare and Labour for Prince Edward 
Island. He will continue his former duties, 
also, as provincial co-ordinator of civilian 
rehabilitation. 

Those attending the conference were 
given a preview of the film, “Call It 
Rehabilitation”. They agreed unanimously 
that the film should do much to promote 
the development of rehabilitation across 
Canada, when prints are available for 
distribution. 

The film was based on a script written 
by George Blackburn, Director of the 
Information Branch, Department of Labour, 
in co-operation with officers of other 
departments. , The film attempts to show 
how a community can make use of the 
services already available to round out a 
co-ordinated rehabilitation plan. 

* * * 

The first conference on rehabilitation to 
be held in Prince Edward Island was 
attended by 34 delegates, representing 
various organizations and agencies. Follow- 
ing discussion on many aspects of reha- 
bilitation, the group unanimously approved 
the organization of the PEI. Council 
for Rehabilitation of Disabled Civilians. 
Members of this council will be repre- 
sentatives of the groups in attendance at 
the: éohference, and of any other interested 
groups. 

The ‘provincial government was repre- 
sented by the Hon. M. L. Bonnel, M.D., 
Minister of Health; the Hon: Forrest W. 
Phillips, Minister of Welfare and Labour: 
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Brigadier William W. Reid, Deputy Min- 
ister of Welfare and Labour and Provincial 
Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation; Dr. L. W. 
Shaw, Deputy Minister of Education; and 
Dr. J. H. Shaw of the Department of 
Health. Ian Campbell, National Co- 
ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, also 
addressed the meeting. 
* * Ps 


Following a series of public meetings, the 
Welfare Council of Ottawa has established 
a rehabilitation co-ordinating committee 
designed to provide services where neces- 
sary. As a first step, a demonstration 
project has been set up with a secretary 
on the staff of the Welfare Council working 
in co-operation with the medical profession, 
hospitals and the voluntary health and 
welfare agencies to determine how reha- 
bilitation services can best be made avail- 
able in the area. 

* * * 


A handbook on the placement of blind 
workers, prepared by the New York State 
Employment Service, is now in distribution 
on a national basis. 

The manual, How To Place The Blind, 
has been in use in the state of New York 
since July. It was the result of a pilot 
project conducted in 1955 by the employ- 
ment service with the aid of a $5,000 grant 
of federal funds. 


The study had three objectives: To 
evaluate present methods of placing the 
blind, to develop new methods, and to 
prepare a realistic how-to-do-it guide to 
getting satisfactory jobs for blind workers. 


During the study, 244 blind job seekers 
were interviewed and given job counselling. 
Of these, 165 were referred to employers, 
and 93 were hired. They filled a variety 
of jobs, including one man who was placed 
as a farm hand on a dairy farm. 

* * * 


What top United States industrialists, in 
co-operation with New York State Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Division of Employment, 
are doing to provide employment for 
handicapped persons is described in an 
article, “Helping Hands”, appearing in the 
October issue of Industrial Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the New York State Department 
of Labor. 


—— 


From the Labour Gazette, January 1907 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Production and employment set new highs in 1906; wages rose; printing 
trades gained 8-hour day in several centres; immigration broke all 
previous records. Militia called out when riot occurs during strike 


In the volume of production and employ- 
ment, and in the prosperity of industry 
and trade, 1906 in Canada surpassed. all 
previous years, according to a review of 
industrial and labour conditions during 
that year published in the Lasour GazettE 
of January 1907. 


The main factors that contributed to this 
prosperity, it was stated, were railway 
construction and the settlement of the 
North-west provinces. 


It was estimated that not less than 
$62,000,000 had been spent on new railway 
lines and equipment during the year, the 
new track built exceeding 3,300 miles in 
length. Millions of acres of new territory 
were thus opened up, and the arrival of 
immigrants, the taking up of homesteads 
and sale of land exceeded all previous 
records. 


With a large increase in the acreage 
under cultivation the yield of farm products 
was greater than in 1905. Other primary 
industries were also expanding rapidly, 
fishing being the single exception, mainly 
because the salmon catch in the Fraser 
River was about 30 per cent below average. 


Wages showed a strong upward tendency 
during 1906, especially among farm hands, 
railway construction employees and un- 
skilled labourers. Railway workers also 
obtained wage increases. 


8-Hour Day 


Important reductions in hours went into 
effect on January 1, 1906. In the printing 
trades, the eight-hour day went into force 
in a number of places, including Halifax, 
Saint John, Peterborough, Brantford, Fort 
William, and Dawson, Y.T. At a number 
of other places, including Kingston, St. 
Catharines, Guelph, Stratford, London and 
St. Thomas, the hours of printers, press- 
men, etc., were reduced to 84 per day, on 
the understanding that after 18 months the 
eight-hour day would come into effect. A 
number of smelters in British Columbia 
also adopted the eight-hour day, more than 
300 employees being affected. 

The number of immigrants arriving by 
ocean ports during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906, was 131,268, compared with 


102,723 in the previous year. Arrivals from 
the United States during the same period 
totalled 57,796, as against 43,543 in the 
preceding year. The total of immigrants 
who entered the country in 1905-06 was 
thus 189,064, compared with 146,265 during 
1904-05, exceeding all previous yearly 
records. 

The Salvation Army chartered the steam- 
ship Kensington to make three special 
trips during the spring season of 1906 
to carry immigrants from Great Britain. 
About 12,000 were brought to Canada in 
this way. 

Returns received by the Department of 
Labour up to the end of 1906 showed that 
154 labour organizations were formed 
during the year and 73 were dissolved. 
Of the unions formed, nine were in the 
Maritimes, 42 in Quebec, 45 in Ontario and 
58 in the Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia. Of those dissolved, 19 were in 
the Maritimes, 12 in Quebec, 24 in Ontario, 
and 18 in the remaining provinces. 

The membership of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was given in 
the January 1907 issue of the Laxnour 
GAZETTE as 27,767, in 448 unions, compared 
with 22,004 members and 378 unions in 
1905. 


Early in September 1906 some 400 
employees of the James MacLaren Lumber 
Co. at Buckingham, Que., went on strike 
for higher wages. It was said that the 
majority were getting only 124 cents an 
hour. At the end of the month the Depart- 
ment of Labour offered to act as mediator 
in the dispute, but the company refused 
the offer, saying that it would not deal 
with the international labour union to 
which the men belonged. 

On October 8 the company tried to bring 
down some logs with the help of men under 
the protection of special police. A serious 
riot occurred and two of the strikers were 
killed and three others seriously injured. 
One detective was fatally injured and three 
others badly hurt. 

A hundred militiamen were sent from 
Ottawa, and these were later replaced by 
regular troops from St. John’s, Que., who 
remained for some time. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


133 Session, ILO Governing Body 


Examines question of freedom of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
from government domination, and allegations of violation of trade 
union rights in various countries. Completes 1958 conference agenda 


The Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, during its 133rd 
session from November 20 to 24, examined 
the question of freedom of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations from government 
domination and control (the McNair 
Report), and examined allegations of viola- 
tion of trade union rights in various 
countries as established by its committee 
on freedom of association. 

By 39 votes in favour, none against, and 
one abstention, the Governing Body 
requested Director-General David A. Morse 
to submit a report on establishing “con- 
tinuing machinery” to establish the facts 
relating to freedom of association in the 
member states of the ILO. and on 
improving the working of the annual ILO 
conference. 

All of the employer and worker members 
and all but one of the governments repre- 
sented on the 40-member body voted in 
favour of the proposal. Earlier in the day 
the Governing Body had voted down by 
29 votes to 11, with no abstentions, a 
proposal of the employers’ group to place 
on the agenda of the 1957 conference the 
question of amending the ILO Constitution 
“so as to ensure that worker and employer 
representatives can only be appointed after 
nomination by organizations of workers and 
employers which are free and independent 
of their governments”. 

The Governing Body called for the 
establishment of complete freedom of asso- 
ciation in Hungary: the ratification of ILO 
conventions on the subject; establishment 
of civil liberties; respect for independence 
of the trade union movement; and freedom 
for it to frame its policy without any kind 
of interference by the public authorities. 

This decision was taken by 36 votes in 
favour, two against (Soviet Union and 


Egypt), and two abstentions (India and 
Burma). 
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Speaking on the Hungarian question, 
Canadian Delegate Dr. George V. Hay- 
thorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, said: 

The Canadian people have been deeply 
shocked by recent events in Hungary. Their 
shock was no doubt intensified due to the 
clear evidence, after many years, of a wide- 
spread desire on the part of workers and 
others in this country to gain freedom of 
association and other liberties. ‘This was 
followed by evidence of steps being taken 
towards this end and then, in the face of 
these developments, we saw _ systematic 
efforts to stamp out this desire for freedom 
of association. 


I simply wish to add that the Canadian 
Government supports fully the broad objec- 
tive of the conclusions proposed by the 
Committee on Freedom of Association, 
namely that the ILO should express its 
determination to do all it can in a positive 
way to develop and maintain those rights 
of freedom of association and other liberties 
pledged to protect. 


The Governing Body also decided that 
the ILO would co-operate with the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in any 
action concerning the question of freedom 
of association. This was adopted by 36 
votes to one (Soviet Union), and three 
abstentions (India, Burma and Egypt). 


The Governing Body indicated its desire . 
that the ILO should be represented on any 
UN mission of inquiry by Director-General 
David A. Morse. 


The conclusions with regard to Poland 
also called for the establishment of com- 
plete freedom of association, ratification of 
the ILO conventions on the subject, estab- 
lishment of civil liberties, respect for the 
independence of the trade union move- 
ment, and freedom for it to frame its 
policy without any kind of interference by 
the public authorities. The conclusions 
were approved by the Governing Body 
without a vote. 


In the case of the USSR, the Governing 
Body agreed to communicate the com- 
mittee’s conclusions and recommendations 
to the Soviet government, to ask the gov- 
ernment to provide information on the 
action it proposed to take and to consider 
later what action to take if satisfactory 
information is not received. 


The committee’s conclusions on the basis 
of the information provided to it cover 
eight points relating to “the position of 
trade unionism in a social and economic 
system which all concerned admit differs 
from that of the majority of the members 
of the International Labour Organization”’. 

The Committee’s recommendations were 
adopted by the Governing Body by a vote 
of 37 in favour, two against (Egypt and 
USSR), and one abstention (Burma). 


By 28 votes in favour, none against, and 
12 abstentions, the Governing Body decided 
that the necessary steps should be taken 
to refer to the ILO’s Fact-Finding and 
Conciliation Commission on Freedom of 
Association the allegations presented 
against the government of Venezuela con- 
cerning violations of freedom of associa- 
tion. 

The Governing Body had the responsi- 
bility of completing the agenda of the 
1958 conference (which already contained 
the three recurrent items of the Director- 
General’s Report, the budget, and the 
application of conventions and recom- 
mendations, and is likely to include two 
items continued from the 1957 conference 
—discrimination in the field of employment 
and occupation, and conditions of employ- 
ment of plantation workers). 


The two new items added were “organ- 
ization of occupational health services in 
places of employment” and “conditions of 
work of fishermen”. The conference will 
open June 4, 1958, in Geneva. 


A proposal to place the question of 
reduction of hours of work on the 1958 
agenda was rejected, but it was agreed 
that the Director-General would later place 
before the Governing Body proposals for 
a program of work in this field. 

The Governing Body accepted in prin- 
ciple a proposal to convene a meeting of 
experts on fires and electricity in coal 
mines in 1957. Precise proposals will be 
placed before the Governing Body at its 
next meeting, March 5-8, 1957. 

Dates and places for a number of meet- 
ings were set. The sixth session of the 
Inland Transport Committee is to meet in 
Hamburg, March 11-23. 


Arrangements for other meetings included 
a postponement of a scheduled meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Salaried 
Employees and Professional Workers to 
April 1-13, and setting dates for the Ninth 
International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians for April 24 to May 4 and the Metal 
Trades Committee for May 6-18. All of 
these meetings will take place in Geneva. 

Canadian government representatives at 
the meeting was Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Substitute representative was H. Jay of 
the Department of External Affairs and 
serving as adviser was Paul Goulet, 
Director of the ILO Branch, Department 
of Labour. 


Preparatory Technical Maritime Conference 


London meeting takes action that may lead to revision of an existing 
ILO Convention on wages, hours of work, and manning, creation of new 
Convention on seafarers’ identity cards, and two new Recommendations 


Shipowner, seafarer and government 
delegates from 21 countries attending the 
Preparatory Technical Maritime Confer- 
ence of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion in London recently took action that 
may lead to the revision of an existing 
ILO Convention on wages, hours of work 
and manning, the creation of a new 
convention on seafarers’ identity cards, and 
two new formal recommendations. 

The findings of the preparatory confer- 
ence will be submitted to a general 
maritime conference of all the ILO’s 
member countries to be held in 1958. 


The Argentina government has invited 
the 1958 conference to meet in Argentina. 

There were in attendance 218 delegates 
and their advisers, and observers from 
international and non-governmental organ- 
izations. 

Revision of the Convention was the 
only item on its agenda on which the 
conference was not able to reach substantial 
agreement. The major change adopted 
would permit governments to exclude the 
wages provisions when ratifying the Con- 
vention. The inclusion of this option was 
opposed by the shipowners who considered 
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the three subjects imseparable. A great 
majority of governments and all the sea- 
farers supported its inclusion as removing 
an obstacle to ratification. 

With one dissenting vote, the conference 
adopted a draft recommendation covering 
the engagement of seafarers on foreign flag 
vessels. The operative clauses of the 
recommendation follow :— 


1. That each member should do every- 
thing in its power to discourage seafarers 
within its territory from joining or agree- 
ing to join foreign flag vessels unless the 
conditions under which they are to be 
engaged are in accordance with collective 
agreements and social standards accepted 
by bona fide organizations of shipowners 
and seafarers of any of the maritime 
countries where such agreements and 
standards are traditionally observed; 

2. That, in particular, each member 
should have regard to whether provision 
is made for the return to the port of 
shipment or other agreed port of a sea- 
farer employed on a vessel registered in a 
foreign country who is put ashore in a 
foreign port through no fault of his own, 
and whether payment is made of com- 
pensation for medical care and maintenance 
if he is put ashore in a foreign port due 
to sickness or injury incurred in the service 
of the vessel and not through his own 
wilful misconduct. 

With one opposing vote, the conference 
adopted a resolution on flag transfer. The 
resolution urges that “the country of regis- 
tration should accept the full obligations 
implied by registration and exercise effec- 
tive control for the purposes of the safety 
and welfare of seafarers in its ships.” 

It indicates particularly that the country 
of registration should “make and adopt 
regulations designed to ensure that all ships 
on its register observe internationally 
accepted safety standards; make arrange- 
ments for a proper ship inspection service; 
...establish the requisite government- 
controlled agencies to supervise the signing 
on and signing off of seafarers; ensure or 
satisfy themselves that the conditions 
under which the seafarers serve are in 
accordance with the standards generally 
accepted by the traditional maritime 
countries; ...ensure freedom of association 
for its seafarers;” ensure proper repatria- 
tion; and ensure proper arrangements for 
the issuing of certificates of competency. 

The conference adopted unanimously a 
two-part draft recommendation concerning 
medicine chests on board ship and medical 
advice by radio to ships at sea. A sug- 
gested minimal list of medicaments — is 
annexed to the text. 
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The first part of the proposed text states 
that “every vessel engaged in maritime 
navigation should be required to carry a 
medicine chest.” Countries should estab- 
lish appropriate rules on the contents and 
maintenance of the chests, and each vessel 
should carry a medical guide which explains 
fully how the chest’s contents are to be 
used. 

The second part calls on governments 
to ensure that “medical advice by radio 
is available free of charge at any hour of 
the day or night,” to be supplemented 
with specialist advice if necessary and 
practicable, by aiding ship-board personnel 
to understand the advice given by instruc- 
tion and by medical guides, and by 
furnishing up-to-date lists of the stations 
furnishing radio advice. 

A resolution adopted unanimously by 
the conference asks the ILO to consider 
drawing up, in collaboration with the World 
Health Organization, the medical guide 
referred to in the recommendation. _ 

In a resolution adopted unanimously the 
conference affirmed the general principle 
that “the authorities of the state which has 
issued a competency certificate are alone 
competent to suspend or cancel it.” It - 
called on ILO member states to accede 
“as far as possible without reservation” to 
the Brussels Convention of 1952 dealing 
with rules relating to penal jurisdiction in 
matters of collision or other incidents of 
navigation. 

The resolution recognized the right of 
a state to act in its territorial waters if 
the issuing authorities fail to enquire into 
the necessity for taking action in the event 
of a collision or other incident of naviga- 
tion. It also recognized that the principles 
might be derogated from by special 
reciprocal arrangements. 

The conference adopted a draft con- 
vention on seafarers national identity 
documents, with two dissenting votes and 
four abstentions. The instrument calls on 
ratifying countries to issue an identity 
document to its nationals and permits it 
to issue such a document to other sea- 
farers, including refugees, serving under its 
flag or registered at its employment offices. 

The holders of valid documents should 
be assured of readmission to the territory 
of the issuing state. Ratifying countries 
would agree to permit the entry of docu- 
ment holders for specified purposes without 
prejudice to the basic right to refuse entry 
or a stay on its soil to any particular 
individual. 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


A program of labour-management co- 
operation through joint consultation in the 
civic administrative field presents certain 


unique problems not encountered by 
labour-management committees in the in- 
dustrial field. The major problem to be 
dealt with is that of organization, especially 
in larger municipalities. Unlike the aver- 
age factory, operations are spread over a 
wide area and each operational department 
is relatively speaking, independent of 
other departments. Basically, however, the 
reasons for labour-management consultation 
and co-operation are the same regardless 
of the type of undertaking. Better 
communications, improved relationships, 
more efficient work methods, are as neces- 
sary in civic undertakings as they are in 
business. 


The City of Calgary has been able to 
overcome many organizational problems in 
this regard and, with the active co-operation 
of the union, has been able to accomplish 
a great deal through a system of labour- 
management committees. 


Early in 1955, the first labour-management 
committees were organized in the Engi- 
neering and Parks Departments and 
supplanted the safety committees that had 
been in operation in each of these depart- 
ments. It was proposed that the new 
committees continue the work of the safety 
committees but that their scope of opera- 
tions be broadened to include other func- 
tions. The committees would make recom- 
mendations to management but not perform 
any of the functions of management. 
Wages, hours of labour, conditions of 
employment, grievances and other collec- 
tive bargaining subjects are outside the 
scope of these committees and are not 
discussed by them. 


Gradually the number of committees has 
been increased, and there are now eight 
labour-management committees in operation 
in the Calgary civic services. From all 
indications these committees are having a 
beneficial effect in the tremendous job of 
providing more and better service to the 
public. It is expected that other com- 
mittees will be organized covering the Fire, 
Police, Health and Garage Departments, 
the Airport and the general departments. 
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It is also expected that in the future an 
over-all Steering Committee will be formed 
of representatives from all the committees. 
When this is accomplished it is felt that 
the maximum benefits of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation will be felt throughout 
the civic services. 

Many useful suggestions have been con- 
sidered by these committees and put into 
effect. Closer co-operation is developing 
between the various. divisions and 
employees know that they have a channel 
through which suggestions and ideas can 
be processed. 

It has also been necessary to implement 
a formal system for handling suggestions. 
It is felt that in this way the effectiveness 
of the committees will be increased. The 
various committees have been in operation 
for one and a half years and the enthu- 
siasm of the representatives and the 
employees has remained high. The general 
feeling among those involved is that the 
over-all objectives of the committees have 
been accomplished. This is the result 
perhaps of the close parallel between the 
preamble to the constitution of the labour- 
management committees and the statement 
of purpose that precedes each collective 
bargaining agreement. These outline the 
general attitude of the employees and 
management towards the committees and 
joint consultation. 

The preamble to the labour-management 
committee constitution says: “Recognizing 
the community interests in the efficient 
economic and safe operation of the City’s 
business and believing that good employee 
and employer relations grow out of satis- 
factory co-operation in the various work 
units, the management and employees of 
the City of Calgary hereby agree to work 
together in the establishment and operation 
of labour-management committees.” 

A statement of a similar nature appears 
in the preamble to the collective agree- 
ments. “It is the desire of both parties 
to this agreement to maintain the existing 
harmonious relations between the City and 
members of the Association, to promote 
co-operation and understanding between 
the City and its employees, and to 
recognize the mutual value of joint discus- 
sion,” the statement says in part. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 


dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during November. The 
Board issued five certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered one representa- 
tion vote, and rejected five applications for 
certification. During the month, the Board 
received fourteen applications for certifica- 
tion, allowed the withdrawal of eight 
applications for certification, and received 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 106, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Hill The Mover 
(Canada) Limited, operating in and out of 
the City of Montreal (L.G., Oct., 1956, 
p. 1272). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of gear locker employees 
and water boys employed by the Empire 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C. (L.G., Noy. 1956, p. 1404). 

3. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
Canadian Pacific Division No. 1, on behalf 
of a unit of motor messengers employed by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
at Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Calgary, Edmonton and Vancouver 
(L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). 


4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of first mates, second 
mates, and third mates employed on vessels 
operated by St. Charles Transportation 
Company Limited, Limoilou, Que (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1544). 

5. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 106, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of Motorways 
(Quebec) Limited, Montreal, operating in 
and out of the City of Montreal (L.G., 
Dec., p. 1544). 
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Labour Relations Board 


Representation Vote Ordered 

The Board ordered a representation vote 
of a unit of employees of Consolidated 
Denison Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., 


following consideration of an application 


made by the International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelting Workers, with the name 
of the applicant only on the ballot. The 
Board ordered that the ballots of stationary 
engineers be segregated (L.G., Nov. 1956, 
p. 1404) (Returning Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, applicant, and Algom 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Mar. 1956, p. 291). 
The application was rejected because the 
applicant had, on the date of the applica- 
tion, no members in good standing in the 
proposed unit, either under its own con- 
stitution or under the provisions of the 
Board’s Rules of Procedure. 


2. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Toronto Towing and Salvage Company 
Limited, Toronto, respondent (L.G., Sept. 
1956, p. 1185). The application was 
rejected because a majority of the 
employees affected were not members in 
good standing in accordance with Rule 15 
of the Board’s Rules of Procedure. 


3. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, Spragge, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
Noy. 1956, p. 1404). The application was 
rejected because it was not supported by 
a majority of the employees affected. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board 
Branch of the Department. 


4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), Local 1843, applicant, 
and National Harbours Board, Halifax, 
respondent (L.G., Nov. 1956, p. 1404). The 
application was rejected because the 
employees claimed to be in support of the 
application were not members in good 
standing in accordance with the Board’s 
Rules of Procedure. 


5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Clarke Steamship Company Limited, Mont- 
real, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 
The Board refused consent to the making 
of the application prior to the expiry of 
ten months of the term of the existing 
collective agreement. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 
Powell Transports Limited, Fort William, 
Ont., aboard the SS. Starbuck (Investigat- 
ing Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of deck officers employed by 
K. A. Powell (Canada) Limited, Fort 
William, Ont., aboard the SS. Starbelle 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 


3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of clerical employees of British Overseas 
Airways Corporation employed at Mont- 
real and Dorval (Investigating Officer: R. 
Trépanier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in foree from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation, 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for “incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, an a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch of the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Faraday 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Bicroft 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
aboard vessels operated by the Algoma 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway Com- 
pany, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

7. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 850, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of operating enginemen 
and operating enginemen helpers employed 
by the National Harbours Board at 
Montreal. 

8. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of crew clerks 
and crew schedulers employed by Trans- 

“Canada Air Lines at Halifax, Dorval, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, and Vancouver (In- 
vestigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

9. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 938, on behalf 
of employees of The Walter Little Limited, 
Kirkland Lake, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


10. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, on behalf of locomotive engineers 
employed by the Wabash Railroad Com- 
pany on its Buffalo Division, lines east of 
Detroit (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

11. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by Coastwise Pier Limited, Vancouver, in 
the loading and unloading of coastwise 
vessels (Investigating Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 

12. International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, Local 1565, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of the Canadian 
National Railways employed in its Trans- 
cona Reclamation Plant, Winnipeg (In- 
vestigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

13. International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Faraday Uranium Mines 
Limited, Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


1, International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation (independent), on behalf of a unit 
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of employees of Eastern Canada .Steve- 
doring Company Limited employed in the 
loading and unloading of vessels in the 
Port of Montreal (Investigating Officer: 
R. Trépanier). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, Local 419, applicant, 
and Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). ‘ 


2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, applicant, and Wabash Railroad 
Company (Buffalo Division, lines east of 
Detroit), respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, 
p. 1544). The application was later 
re-submitted (see above).) 


3. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Algom Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algoma Mills, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
March 1956, p. 290). 


4. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algoma Mills, Ont., respondent (L.G., 
May 1956, p. 541). 


5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local 1522, applicant, and Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


6. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
applicant, and Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company Limited, Port Arthur, Ont. (L.G., 
Dec. 1956, p. 1544). ; 


7. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent (L.G:, Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


8. International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 796, applicant, and Algom 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algoma Mills, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Dec. 1956, p. 1544). 


Application for Revocation 
of Certification Received 


During November, the Board received 
an application for revocation of certifica- 
tion affecting Dwayne A. Johns (Keith 
Sterling) and David Johnson, applicants, 
and National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, respondent, 
and CKOY Limited, Ottawa, respondent. 
The application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on June 
24, 19538, to the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians in 
respect of a unit of employees of CKOY 
Limited (L.G., 1953, p. 1154). 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application Affecting 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


and 


Hamilton Tug Boat Company, Limited 


The Board consisted of Mr. A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
Messrs. W. L. Best, E. R. Complin, J. A. 
D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, G. Picard and A. C. 
Ross, members. 


Reasons for Judgment 


This is an application for certification as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
of the respondent made in the first instance 
with regard to the unlicensed employees 
employed aboard the tug Prudence. In 
determining the case, the Board decided 
that the appropriate bargaining unit also 
included the unlicensed employees of the 
respondent employed aboard the tug 
Thistle, which vessel is operated inter- 
mittently by the company. 


A hearing was held by the Canada 
Labour Relations Board on August 30, 
1956, at which argument on behalf of 
both parties was presented and evidence 
considered. Following the conclusion of the 
hearing the Board ordered that a repre- 
sentation vote be taken of the employees 
in the proposed bargaining unit. The vote 
was taken on September 24, when 10 out 
of 14 eligible voters cast ballots. All of 
the ballots were cast in favour of the 
applicant. 

At the hearing it was argued for the 
respondent: 

(1) That the applicant is not a “trade 
union” or “union” within the meaning of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act; 

(2) That the applicant is not entitled to 
bargaining rights because of the restrictions 
imposed on eligibility for membership in the 
applicant organization. 


Both points of argument were based 
upon provisions in the applicant’s constitu- 
tion, considered (in respect of the first 
point) in relation to a provision of the 
Fair Employment Practices Act of Ontario, 
these provisions being as follows: 

From the applicant’s constitution, Article 
II Section 1— 

Candidates for membership shall be Cana- 
dian citizens, or be eligible to such citizen- 
ship. 

Article VII Section 2: ... All members in 
good standing shall be eligible for any 
regular office, provided: 

(a) That he is a Canadian citizen. 


From the Fair Employment Practices Act 
of Ontario, $.O. 1951, ¢. 24. 

Section 4: No trade union shall exelide 
from the membership or expel or suspend 
any person or member or discriminate 
against any person or member because of 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or . 
place of origin. 


As the industry involved in the applica- 
tion falls within federal rather than 
provincial jurisdiction the governing statute 
is not the Ontario Fair Employment 
Practices Act, but the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, S.C. 1952-53, c. 19, 
Section 4(38) of which reads as follows: 

No trade union shall exclude any person 
from full membership or expel or suspend 
or otherwise discriminate against any of its 
members or discriminate against any person 
in regard to his employment by any employer, 
because of that person’s race, national origin, 
colour or religion. 


While the Ontario Act uses the term 
“nationality” and the Canadian Act uses 
the term “national origin” it is doubtful 
if there is any real distinction between the 
meaning of the two terms, as Section 2(g) 
of the Canadian Act defines “national 
origin” as including nationality and ancestry. 


With respect to the first point of argu- 
ment it was contended on behalf of the 
respondent that the quoted provisions of 
the applicant’s constitution were in direct 
violation of Section 4 of the Ontario Fair 
Employment Practices Act, and that “an 
organization which is organized in such a 
way as to violate or abrogate the laws of 
this land cannot be considered a trade 
union within the meaning of the legisla- 
tion”. By legislation was meant the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of Canada. If we assume that 
for the purposes of argument on this point 
Section 4(3) of the Canadian Act has the 
same meaning as Section 4 of the Ontario 
Act the same contention would no doubt 
be advanced. 

The Board does not agree with this 
argument. The Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act provides penalties by way of 
fine for breaches thereof. It further pro- 
vides that complaints may be inquired into 
by an Industrial Inquiry Commission and 
on receipt of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations the Minister of Labour may 
issue any order he deems necessary to carry 
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the recommendations into effect, which 
order is final and conclusive and must be 
complied with. There is nothing in the 
Act which affects the existence or status 
of an employer or union that has com- 
mitted a breach of the Act or has been 
accused of so doing. Under these circum- 
stances the Board cannot imagine that a 
breach of Section 4(3) of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act by a trade union 
has the effect of destroying its status as a 
trade union within the meaning of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. At the most the union’s 
constitutional rule respecting citizenship 
might be held to be invalid, but the union 
itself would not be affected. 


With respect to the second point of 
argument it was contended that many 
persons employed by the company might 
not be Canadian citizens or eligible for 
Canadian citizenship, and that by reason 
of the provisions of the applicant union’s 
constitution quoted above, such employees 
could not possibly be members of the union. 
From this it was argued that the union was 
not entitled to certification. Certification 
gives the union collective bargaining rights 
for all employees in the bargaining unit. 
It was argued that the legislation was not 
intended to secure bargaining rights to a 
union in respect of employees who, by the 
terms of the union’s constitution, could not 
be members of the union. Three decisions 
of the Ontario Board were cited in support 
of this argument, viz.— 


Christian Labour Association of Canada, 
Hamilton Local (Applicant), and Bosch 
& Keuning (Canada) Limited, Respon- 
dent, CCH 18, 154. 


London Association of Painting and 
Decorating Journeymen (Applicant), and 
Gaymer & Oultram (London), Respon- 
dent, CCH 18, 1380. 


Ottawa Printing Crafts Union (Appli- 
cant), and The Ottawa Citizen, Respon- 
dent, and Ottawa Typographical Union 
(Intervener), CCH 18, 133. 


On behalf of the applicant it was stated 
that “in our union there is absolutely no 
discrimination in employment because of 
nationality or lack of nationality”, and 
counsel for the respondent stated that he 
had no evidence that the union had ever 
refused membership on this ground. He 
argued, however, that this fact was 
urelevant, basing his argument on the 
contention that some employees, who by 
reason of the union’s constitution were 
not eligible for membership, might be 
discriminated against, e.g., they might lose 
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their jobs if the umion made an agree- 
ment with the company which required all 
employees to be members of the union. 


The Board considers it unnecessary to 
examine the reasons for the three decisions 
of the Ontario Board cited above, being 
of the opinion that the present application 
turns upon the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
and its own facts. 

The governing legislative provision is, in 
the Board’s opinion, Section 9(2) of the 
Act, as follows: ; 

9. (2) When, pursuant to an application 
for certification under this Act by a trade 
union, the Board has determined that a unit 


of employees is appropriate for collective 
bargaining 


(a) if the Board is satisfied that the 
majority of the employees in the unit 
are members in good standing of the 
trade union, or 

(b) if, as a result of a vote of the 
employees in the unit, the Board is 
satisfied that a majority of them have 
selected the trade union to be a 
bargaining agent on their behalf, 

the Board may certify the trade union 
as the bargaining agent of the employees 
in the unit. 


The Board is satisfied that the unit, 
including the unlicensed employees of the 
respondent employed aboard the tug 
Thistle, is appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining. A majority of the employees in 
the unit at the time of filing the applica- 
tion were shown to be members of the 
union, but because changes in personnel in 
this industry were reported to be frequent, 
the Board ordered that a vote be taken. 
Fourteen employees were found eligible to 
vote. Ten of them voted and all of their 
votes were cast in favour of the applicant 
as their bargaining agent in collective 
bargaining with their employer. These facts 
conclusively prove that a majority of the 
employees in the. unit had selected the 
applicant union to be a bargaining agent 
on their behalf, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 9(2)(b) of the Act. 

The Board therefore has ordered certifi- 
cation of the applicant. 


(Sgd.) C. Ruoprs Smiru, 
for the Board. 


For the Applicant: 
Lronarp J. McLaucuuin, Esq. 
Wm. Guascow, Esa. 


For the Respondent: 
D. L. G. Jonzs, QC, Esa. 
Freperick Euuis, Esa. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 


before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour appointed conciliation officers to 
deal with the following disputes:— 

1. Hamilton Tug Boat Company Limited, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Eldorado Mining and Refining Limited 
(Beaverlodge operations), Eldorado, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 913 (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

3. Smith Transport Limited, Montreal, 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

4. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Dominion Shipping Company Limited 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officer 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Nov., 
p. 1405). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Vancouver Hotel Company (Canadian 
National Railways-Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company) and International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882; Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, Local 
692; United Association of the Plumbing 
and Pipefitting Industry, Local 170; Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 213 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Oct., p. 1272). 

2. Canadian National Steamships (West 
Indies) Limited, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1405). 

3. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Local 16-14, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Dec., 
p. 1545). 


4. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, and 
Oshawa Electric Railway) and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (This dispute 
was in the first instance referred to a con- 
ciliation board and not to a conciliation 
officer). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal 
with matters in dispute between the 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited (Mont- 
real Terminal) and the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Dec., p. 1546) was fully constituted 
in November with the appointment of 
Carl H. Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Clifford 
Howard, QC, and Dr. J. Weldon, both of 
Montreal, who were previously appointed 
on the nommation of the company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New 
York, and the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and International Association 
of Machinists, Canadian Airways Lodge 
No. 764 (L.G., Sept., p. 1136). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Halifax, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and. Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 


Settlements Following Strike Action 


1. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and National Syndicate of Long- 
shoremen of Ha! Ha! Bay Inc. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 1025). 


2. Saguenay Terminals Limited, Port 
Alfred, and the National Syndicate of 
Salaried Employees of Saguenay Terminals 
(L.G., Aug., p. 1025). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


When the parties came before the 
Board, the area of dispute between them 
was as follows. The union proposed, in 
brief, that existing wage rates be raised to 
parity with those paid the company’s 
employees in the United States. The com- 
pany rejected this proposal, but offered to 
sign a new agreement incorporating the 
results of the recent negotiations between 
the Canadian railways and their non- 
operating employees. The Board was 
unable to bring the parties to agreement, 
or indeed, to narrow the differences between 
them. 

In the Board’s view the company’s posi- 
tion rested on two main arguments: first, 
that the natural standard for Canadian 
employees is found ‘in Canadian rather 
than American working conditions, and, 
secondly, that the standard on which their 
offer is based is established by a series of 
precedents. The union’s position, on the 
other hand, appears to depend on the 
following points: first, that the Canadian 
employees of the American railways who 
own the Railway Express Agency are paid 
American rates; secondly, that the com- 
pany’s revenues are based on American 
rather than Canadian scales; and, thirdly, 
that the settlements on the Canadian 
railways in recent years have been sub- 
stantially modified by findings that the 
railways, as a result of public policy, are 
“unable to pay”. The Railway Express 
Agency pleaded orally before this Board 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with the dispute 
between the Brotherhood of Railway 


and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees, and the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
affecting the Canadian operations cf the 
employer. 


The Board was under the chairman- 
ship of His Honour Judge Paul E. Coté, 
Montreal, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two 
members, T. P. Slattery, QC, and Dr. 
J. Weldon, both of Montreal, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 
4 The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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on its corresponding financial difficulties 
and its burden of operating with an annual 
deficit. 


We have weighed these arguments as 
carefully as we can. We have concluded 
that the Canadian standard, which has been 
confirmed by consistent precedents, is more 
appropriate than any standard based upon 
American conditions. 


On the question, however, as to the use 
of the settlement on the Canadian railways 
as a complete standard there was consider- 
able discussion among the members of this 
Board arising from the comments of those 
who have had to adjudicate or conciliate 
in the railway negotiations in the past few 
years where they have observed that the 
railways’ “ability to pay”, affected as it is 
by public policy, would modify their 
recommendations. 


Mr. Slattery is of the view, since the 
Agency is operating at a substantial annual 
deficit to its owners running over 50 million 
dollars per year and has its own financial 
burdens commensurate with those in the 
Canadian railways, that the evidence does 
not justify any departure from the patterns 
and precedents that have been established 
in the past and always followed. Mr. 
Slattery maintains that the railway report 
of April 9, 1956, is the best standard avail- 
able for the railway .express industry in 
Canada, and would recommend, along with 
the health and welfare plan outlined 
below ;— 
an increase of 6 per cent of the wage rates, 
effective Apri] 1, 1956, with one-half of this 
increase to be retroactive to January 1, 
1956; a further increase of 2 per cent effec: 
tive November 1, 1956, and a further in- 
crease of 3 per cent effective June 1, 1957. 


On the other hand, Mr. Weldon is of 
the opinion that at the least the full wage 
increase of 11 per cent should be effective 
from January 1, 1956, since even that 
increase would be less than that which 
almost any major group of Canadian wage 
earners has realized. He is ready to agree 
that conciliators in railway disputes have 
been increasingly reluctant to reduce their 
recommendations because of inability to 
pay that springs from public policy, but 
feels that in fact the last settlement was 


reduced for that cause to the extent at 
least of the delays in the wage increases. 
He does not dispute that the Railway 
Express Agency has financial difficulties in 
the United States, doubts that they do in 
respect of their Canadian operations, but 
in any case believes the matter irrelevant. 

After further discussion, and subject to 
the reservations of the members of the 
Board indicated above, it was felt by the 
full Board that it was fair and reasonable, 
viewing the matter in a practical light, to 
recommend a final settlement as follows:— 

1. An increase of 7 per cent in the wage 
rates effective January 1, 1956; 

2. A further increase of 2 per cent effec- 
tive November 1, 1956, such further in- 
crease to be based on the wage rates as 
they were at December 31, 1955; 

3. A further increase of 2 per cent effec- 
tive June 1, 1957, such further increase also 


to be computed on the wage rates as they 
were at December 31, 1955; 

4. Effective January 1, 1957, a health and 
welfare plan be instituted for the employees, 
on a contributory basis, costing in total 5 
cents per hour (or the monthly equivalent) 
per employee, toward the cost of which 
the Agency is to contribute 24 cents per 
hour (or the monthly equivalent) per 
employee commencing January 1, 1957, the 
details of such plan to be negotiated by 
the parties by said date. 


Respectively submitted. 


(Sgd.) Pau EB. Corts, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) T. P. Suarrery, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) J. C. WEtpDon, 
Member. 


Montreal, November 2, 1956. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited 


and 


International Association of Machinists 


When the Board heard the parties on 
November 16, 1956, eight issues were out- 
standing between the parties:— 


1. Living allowance at outside bases. 


2. Recognition of a new classification— 
Aircraft Technician. 


3. Double time rates after specified hours. 
. Payment for travel time. 

. Overtime on reassigned days off. 

. Special fare rates on company aircraft. 
. Medical and insurance plan. 

. Wage increases. 


oOartn or 


As no facts were in dispute, there were 
no witnesses and no findings. The recom- 
mendations of the Board follow. 


1. The question of living allowances at 
outside bases was settled by agreement 
between the parties that the following 
clause should be inserted in their new 
agreement: 

The Company recognizes that if an 
employee or group of employees feel that 
he or they have been unfairly treated on 
the matter of special allowances, an indi- 
vidual or a representative of the group may 
seek redress through the grievance procedure. 


2. The Board does not consider that 
there is any pressing need for recognition 
at the present time of the proposed new 
classification—Aircraft Technician. 


3. As regards double-time rates after 
specified hours, the union advanced four 
proposals :— 

Overtime shall be paid at the rate of 
double time, on the minute basis 

i. for all overtime hours worked in 

excess of four, 

li. for all hours worked in excess of 

eight (8) on a statutory holiday, 

iii. for all hours worked in excess of 

eight (8) on the first of an 
employee’s assigned rest days, 


During November, the Minister of 
Labour received the majority and 
minority reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation established to deal with a 
dispute between the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, Canadian Airways 
Lodge No. 764, and the Canadian Pacific 
Air Lines Limited, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairman- 
ship of Dr. Henry F. Angus, Victoria, 
who was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, John Gould and Albert 
Alsbury, both of Vancouver, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act consti- 
tutes the report of the Board, was 
submitted by the Chairman and Mr. 
Alsbury. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Gould. 

i The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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iv. for all hours worked on an employee’s 
second rest day. 
The company was opposed to any double 
time rates on the ground that penalty rates 
were inappropriate when overtime could 
not reasonably be avoided. 


The Board recommends that overtime 
should be paid at the penalty rate of 
double time, on the minute basis, in three 
cases :— 


i. for all overtime hours worked in 
excess of twelve, 


ii. for all hours worked in excess of 
ten (10) on a statutory holiday, 


iii. for all hours worked in excess of 
eight (8) on an employee’s assigned 
rest day. 


As these rates are penalties designed to 
reduce overtime the Board recommends 


i. that their application should be 
limited to main bases, 


ii. that the clause relating to rest days 
should take effect only if Article 3, 
Clause 138, of the Agreement 
(Exhibit 2) is amended by adding 
the words, “unless the requirements 
of the service dictate otherwise”. 


4. As regards payment for travel time 
the parties agreed to accept the following 
proposal which had been drafted during 
their earlier negotiations: 

In the event that an employee both travels 
and works on the same day, overtime rates 
shall apply to all work performed outside 
his scheduled working hours. en an 
employee travels at the request of the 
Company on an assigned rest day or statutory 
holiday and when he cannot be assigned 
another day off in leu thereof within a 
period of ten (10) days after return to his 
home base, such travel time, up to a 
maximum of eight (8) hours shall be com- 
pensated for at overtime rates. 


5. As regards overtime on reassigned days 
off the union dropped its argument for the 
period of this agreement, believing that a 
better understanding would result from the 
deletion of the present Clause 14, Article 3, 
and the insertion as a substitute therefor 
of two new clauses arrived at in the course 
of the earlier negotiations. 


6. The Board does not consider that the 
proposal for special fare rates on company 
aircraft lower than those at present in force 
is justifiable. No change in existing 
arrangements is recommended. 


7. The union asked that the company 
should contribute to the existing medical 
plan and to group life insurance pending 
the possible establishment of a more com- 
prehensive plan for its railway employees 
which would be acceptable to the union. 
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The Board was unanimous in recommend- 
ing that the union should have the 
following options: 
i. to continue the present arrangements, 
including sick leave, 


ii. to substitute for the present arrange- 
ments the arrangements to be made 
for railway employees as from the 
date when these come into operation 
or at any time thereafter. 


8. As regards wage increases the only 
agreement between the parties was that 
there should be some increase and that 
the increase should be expressed in per- 
centage terms so as not to disturb the 
relative position of employees. The union 
desired the new rates to be related primarily 
to wage rates for similar occupations in 
British Columbia. The company empha- 
sized that the new rates would apply out- 
side as well as inside British Columbia and 
contended that the Canadian Pacific rates 
should not exceed those paid by TCA. 


After giving the matter very careful 
consideration the Board recommends a 
wage increase of five (5) per cent to be 
effective from the date of the new agree- 
ment, z.e. February 1, 1956. 


The above recommendations are respect- 
fully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. F. Anaus, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. T. AusBury, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


It is with regret that I find myself unable 
to join with the Chairman and my fellow 
member of this conciliation board in a 
unanimous opinion. This dissent relates to 
only one of the eight matters before the 
Board, namely, the request of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Cana- 
dian Airways Lodge No. 764, for a general 
wage increase of 10 per cent across the 
board. I am aware that the majority deci- 
sion awards a wage increase of 5 per cent 
across the board. It is my view that no 
more and no less than 4 per cent across 
the board would have been the proper 
decision. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines and Trans 
Canada Airlines are by far the two largest 
airline operators in Canada, and as between 
them Trans Canada Airlines (hereinafter 
called TCA) is several times larger in 
scope than Canadian Pacific Airlines (here- 
inafter called CPA). During the most of 
1955, in the categories of employees covered 
by the certification from which has arisen 
the agreement before this Board, there was 


very close to literal parity in wage levels. 
A new TCA agreement, dating from 
January 1, 1956, has been negotiated and 
signed. The agreement before this Board 
for amendment dates from only a month 
later, namely, February 1, 1956. The new 
TCA agreement, namely that dating from 
January 1, 1956, included as its main 
amendment a 4 per cent increase across the 
board. In other words it put TCA for 1956 
and a part of 1957, 4 per cent above the 
1955 CPA, wage level. Had this Board 
decided upon a 4 per cent increase across 
the board for the present CPA agreement, 
it would have restored approximate parity 
as between TCA and CPA, at least during 
the term of the agreement. There would 
have been a one month lag, namely the 
month of January 1956, because of the 
different commencement dates of the two 
agreements. 


My colleagues on this Board have 
awarded to the CPA employees in this 
conciliation a 5 per cent increase across the 
board. In short, CPA is now to pay its 
employees more than does TCA. I see no 
justification for this. Such a view requires, 
of course, an explanation, because stated 
baldly it could be misinterpreted as a view 
that wage levels should either remain 
static or go up in unison across the whole 
of any one industry. The reasons why I 
feel that CPA should not be expected to 
lead an upward adjustment in wages paid 
are two:— 


1. TCA during 1955 paid the highest 
wage scale of the industry in Canada, and 
during that part of 1956 which has so far 
expired, has again paid the highest wage 
scale of the industry in Canada. 

2. TCA enjoys a permanent advantage 
over CPA, so long as the avowed policy 
of the present Federal Government inaugu- 
rated with the inauguration of TCA in 
the early 1930’s continues to prevail. 

In explanation of point No. 1 above, 
little need be said, other than that in my 
view if CPA is expected to match but not 
exceed the highest wage level in the indus- 
try in Canada, nothing more should be 
asked of it. 


In explanation of reason No. 2 above, 
the facts are as follows. If one joins by 
a line on a map of Canada the major points 
of population, and therefore the major 
passenger traffic sources in Canada, from 
Vancouver to Halifax, it will be found that 
the line runs east and west. In other words 
the best passenger traffic route, and prob- 
ably freight route, is the east and west run 
between the great centres of population. 
The policy of the present government is 
and has been since inauguration of TCA 
to leave that route for the exclusive use 
of TCA. CPA has applied for and failed 
to obtain the right to carry passengers east 
and west, and has more recently applied 
for and failed to obtain a licence to carry 
freight east and west. This is my principal 
reason for dissent in this matter, as I feel 
strongly that a line which suffers under 
what has so far been a permanent disad- 
vantage in comparison to its chief com- 
petitor should not be expected to pay a 
higher wage level than that competitor. I 
would not want this dissent to be misin- 
terpreted as the expression of an opinion 
with reference to public and private owner- 
ship. That is a political matter and has 
nothing whatsoever to do with the subject 
matters before this Board or with this 
dissent. Nor do I suggest that what is 
said in this dissenting report should have 
the slightest relationship to any other set 
of circumstances such as the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and the Canadian National 
Railway. An analogy does not neces- 
sarily lie. This dissent is restricted in 
its reasoning to the two points dealt with 
above, and more emphatically to the 
second, namely the so far permanent 
disadvantage under which CPA has suffered 
in comparison to TCA. It seems to me 
that a decision such as a 5 per cent in- 
crease adds to the comparative disadvantage 
of CPA, whereas if a difference were to be 
made at all between the wage levels of the 
two it should be in the other direction, in 
order to compensate for discrimination 
which really exists, not aggravate it. 


(Sgd.) Joun Groves GouLp, 
Member. 


To Offer Beer during Campaign not Violation of Taft-Hartley 


An employer’s charge that a union had coerced workers, in violation of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, by buying them beer during an organizing campaign was dismissed by the 


United States National Labor Relations Board. 


“The allegation, even if true, did not 


constitute a violation under the Act,” a Board official ruled. 

Also dismissed were charges that the union had obtained signatures on membership 
cards by threatening workers with loss of jobs, offering reduced initiation fees, and 
exaggerating union wage scales in other localities. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Order directing representation vote that was issued before appropriate 
bargaining unit was determined is held invalid in Saskatchewan. In 
British Columbia, injunction against coercive picketing is continued 


An order of the Saskatchewan Labour 
Relations Board directing a representation 
vote of Simpsons-Sears employees was 
quashed in the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal on the application of the employer, 
on the ground that the appropriate bargain- 
ing unit had not been determined by the 
Board before the vote was ordered. 

Picketing of a British Columbia highway 
transport firm admittedly intended to 
prevent the firm from carrying on its 
business was held to be coercive, and an 
injunction against the picketing was con- 
tinued until the trial of the action. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


. . rules that appropriate bargaining unit must be 
designated before representation vote is directed 


On June 26, 1956, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal, on the application of a 
retail firm, quashed an order of the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board 
directing a representation vote because the 
Board had issued the order without having 
first determined that the proposed unit 
was aD appropriate one for collective 
bargaining purposes. 

The proceedings began on August 15, 
1955, when the Department Store Organ- 
izing Committee, Local 1004, filed an 
application asking the Board to declare a 
group of 325 employees of Simpsons-Sears, 
Limited, an appropriate unit of employees 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively. 
The Board, in an order dated October 28, 
1955, directed that a vote be taken among 
these employees to determine whether or 
not they wished to be represented by 
Local 1004. 

On November 14, 1955, the company 
enteréd a motion to quash the order on 
the ground that the Board had directed 
the representation vote without first having 
determined whether the unit was an 
appropriate one and whether the 325 
persons named by the union could properly 
be included in the unit. 
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Mr. Justice Gordon, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, said that there was 
no direct determination of any appropriate 
unit of the company’s employees nor could 
he see that any designation had been made 
by inference, as claimed by the union. 
The order in question merely directed that 
a vote be taken. 

The only power of the Labour Relations 
Board to direct a representation vote was 
that given by Section 6 of the Trade Union 
Act, which, he was sure, required that an 
appropriate unit of employees be first 
determined under Section 5 of the Act. 

With respect to the argument that a 
vote could be directed for the information 
of the Board, the Judge said that he did 
not think the Board could direct a vote 
under. Section 6 to obtain information 
which it should get under Section 15 of the 
Act, which gives the Board and its agents 
the power of a commissioner under The 
Public Inquiries Act. 

After referring to two recent cases in 
which the Court had held that it had no 
power to amend or refer matters back to 
the Board, the Judge stated that the only 
power the Court had was to say whether 
the order of the Board was within or with- 
out its jurisdiction. In his opinion, the 
Board had no jurisdiction to make the 
order directing a vote without first deter- 
mining the appropriate unit of employees. 

Because counsel for the union had argued 
that an appropriate bargaining unit had 
been designated by inference, the Judge 
could see no reason for departing from the 
general rule that unsuccessful litigants pay 
the costs of the proceedings. He therefore 
quashed the order of the Board and directed 
that the Board and the Union pay the 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 


costs of the application. Re Trade Union 
Act, Simpsons-Sears Limited v. Department 
Store Organizing Committee Local 1004 
(1956) 19 WWR 439. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


...holding that picketing for a coercive purpose 
is illegal, orders interim injunction continued 


In the British Columbia Supreme Court 
on September 14, 1956, Mr. Justice Ruttan 
continued until trial an interim injunction 
enjoining a union from picketing the 
premises of a transport company on the 
ground that the picket, which was admitted 
to have been established for coercive pur- 
poses, was illegal. 

The ex parte injunction had been granted 
to the Midland Superior Express Limited 
on May 22, 1956, by Mr. Justice Clyne 
after the General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local 31, had picketed the 
plaintiff's premises following an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to unionize the company’s 
operators. 

In reply to the argument that even if 
other acts of the defendants were found to 
be illegal, the picket itself was perfectly 
legal under the terms of Sections 3 and 4 
of the Trade-unions Act, Mr. Justice 
Ruttan said that there was no doubt that 
a legal picket could exist side by side with 
other illegal acts being carried on by the 
parties to a trade dispute. This principle 
had been laid down in Williams v. Aristo- 
cratic Restaurants (L.G. 1951, p. 1553), and 
had been reiterated in a more recent case, 
Mostrenko v. Groves (L.G. 1953, p. 1515), 
where the Judge had stated that picketing 
in the sense of attending at or near a place 
to communicate information was, in the 
absence of conduct amounting to trespass 
or nuisance, perfectly legal. 


On the other hand, picketing established 
for purposes other than that of communi- 
cating information to the public or to the 
employees of the premises picketed could 
be enjoined as a wrongful, particularly if 
the purposes were coercive. In Comstock 
v. Scott (L.G. 1954, p. 119), it was held 
that a picket was illegal because the pur- 
pose was not to inform the public but to 
persuade members of other trades to stop 
work and thus to tie up operations of the 
company. 

In this case the Judge was satisfied 
that the picket was illegal because the 
defendants, by their own admissions, had 
shown that the picket was to be used for 
coercive purposes. He quoted from two 
affidavits submitted by officers of the com- 
pany which had not been challenged by 
cross-examination or contradictory affidavit. 


One stated that an officer of the union 
had remarked that in addition to picketing 
other means would be used to bring pres- 
sure upon the plaintiff to have the oper- 
ators join the union. This same official 
was also said to have stated that the pur- 
pose of the pickets was to stop pickups and 
deliveries by cartage firms engaged by the 
plaintiff and thus prevent him from carry- 
ing on business, and that pickets were to 
be sent to premises of customers in order 
to get them to stop doing business with 
the company. 

It was apparent to the Judge that the 
primary intent of this picket was coercive 
to the point of threatening loss of business. 
He therefore ordered the injunction con- 
tinued until the trial of the action. 
Midland Superior Express Limited v. 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, 
Local 31 (1956) 19 WWR 618. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Retail store employees brought under workmen’s compensation plan in 
Ontario. Existing standards adopted as gas safety rules in Alberta 


Effective January 1, 1957, retail store 
establishments became subject to the 
collective liability provisions of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
This extends the protection of the Act to 
approximately 250,000 employees. 

In Saskatchewan, the order permitting 
exceptions from the general hours-of-work 
standard for creameries, poultry processing 
plants and stockyards was rescinded. 

Other orders deal with gas safety rules 
in Alberta and the examining of electrical 
tradesmen in Prince Edward Island. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Because regulations setting out a code of 
gas safety rules cannot be completed for 
several months, the Alberta government has 
adopted the following existing standards as 
interim regulations under the Gas Protec- 
tion Act: Standards numbered 52 and 54 
of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion and Standard No. 58 of the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwriters, which deal 
with liquefied petroleum gas piping and 
appliance installations in buildings, gas 
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piping and gas apphances in buildings and 
the storage and handling of liquefied 
petroleum gases, respectively. 

The order, which was approved by O.C. 
1430/56 and gazetted on October 31, was 
made under authority of Section 9 of the 
Act, which provides that, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Industries and 
Labour, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may declare a code of gas safety rules 
promulgated by an association or body of 
persons in force in Alberta in whole or in 
part, provided the code is available in 
printed form. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The usual temporary order approving 
longer hours for the British Columbia 
mercantile industry during Christmas week 
was gazetted November 8, permitting 
persons employed in retail stores to work 
up to 10 hours on any two days during 
the week ending December 22 and up to 
48 hours in that week. 

The order was made under authority of 
the Hours of Work Act, which allows the 
Board of Industrial Relations to approve 
longer hours from time to time so long as 
they are not inimical to the interests of 
the employees. 


Prince Edward Island 
Electrical Inspection Act 


The regulations under the Prince Edward 
Island Electrical Inspection Act were 
amended by new provisions, respecting 
examinations for a journeyman’s licence, 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor on 
October 11 and gazetted on October 20. 

The regulations now provide that a 
candidate for a journeyman’s licence must 
pass the required examination with a pass 
mark of 65 before a board of five members, 
including the ‘Chief Electrical Inspector. 
Previously no pass mark was set, the regu- 
lations providing that a licence would be 
issued to a candidate with the prescribed 
qualifications who passed the practical 
examination. 

The other requirements remain the same. 
An applicant for examination must have 
at least Grade 8 education or its equivalent 
and at least four years’ experience in the 
trade or must have passed the vocational 
training course in electricity or an equiy- 
alent course from a recognized institution 
and have had from two to three years’ 
apprenticeship training, depending upon his 
standing in the trade course. 


Ontario Workmen's Compensation Act 


Retail store employees and_ persons 
employed by the Police Department of 
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the City of Hamilton are now entitled to 
benefits under the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Act as the result of two 
recent regulations which brought the retail 
mercantile industry and the Hamilton 
Police Department under the collective 
liability section of the Act. These persons 
will now receive compensation if they 
suffer injury or contract an _ industrial 
disease in the course of their employment, 
whereas formerly they or their representa- 
tives had to sue for damages, except in the 
case of retail employees whose employers 
had voluntarily participated in the scheme. 

Retail store employees were made eligible 
for benefits on January 1, 1957, by O. Reg. 
202/56, which was gazetted on November 3. 
According to statements made by the 
Chairman of the Board when the plan to 
make compensation compulsory for retailers 
was announced, the new regulation will 
cover an estimated 250,000 employees in 
35,000 stores. Operation of a wholesale 
store or warehouse continues to be covered 
and wholesale mercantile businesses not 
carried on by means of a store or ware- 
house are still excluded. 

Coverage was extended to employees of 
the Hamilton Police Department by O. Reg. 
223/56, which was gazetted on November 
24. Previously, both the Police Depart- 
ment and the Fire Department of Hamilton 
were excluded from the collective lability 
section of the Act. In November 1955, 
protection was given to employees of the 
Fire Department by O. Reg. 212/55 (L.G., 
Jan. 1956, p. 95). 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


O.C. 1205/55 (L.G. 1955, p. 1064), the 
order permitting workers in creameries 
located in cities, in poultry processing 
plants in centres with a population of more 
than 3,500 and in stockyards to work up to 
nine hours a day at the regular rate, and 
to average the 44-hour week over a month, 
was rescinded effective December 1, by 
O.C. 2429/56, gazetted on November 238. 

The effect of the rescinding of this order 
is that all poultry processing plants in the 
province and all creameries and stockyards 
located in any city or within a five-mile 
radius of any city are now covered by the 
provisions of Section 4 of the Act which 
requires the payment of one and one-half 
the regular rate for all hours worked in 
excess of eight in the day and 44 in the 
week. Creameries and stockyards located 
in areas outside the cities are covered by 
O.C. 1837/55 under which overtime is 
required to be paid for all hours in excess 
in the week (L.G., Nov. 1955, 


13th Hazardous Occupations Order Issued in U.S. 


The Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, pursuant to authority conferred by 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, has issued 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 13, effec- 
tive September 1, 1956, raising the minimum 
age of employment to 18 years in occupa- 
tions involved in the manufacture of brick, 
tile and kindred products. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, which 
applies to concerns engaged in interstate 
commerce and to concerns producing goods 
for interstate commerce, contains provisions 
regulating child labour as well as provisions 
respecting minimum wages and hours of 
work (L.G. 1955, p. 1296). 

Regarding child labour, the provisions of 
the Act seek to protect the safety, health, 
well-being and opportunities for schooling 
of young workers. In this respect, the 
Secretary of Labor has the authority to 
issue legally binding orders or regulations 
in certain instances and under certain 
conditions. 

The Act provides (Section 12(a)) that no 
producer, manufacturer or dealer shall ship 
or deliver for shipment in interstate or 
foreign commerce any goods produced in 
an establishment in or about which oppres- 
sive child labour was employed within 30 
days before removal of the goods; Sec- 
tion 12(c), added to the Act in 1949 (L.G. 
1949, p. 1576), directly prohibits any 
employer from employing oppressive child 
labour in interstate or foreign commerce 
or in the production of goods for such 
commerce. 

“Oppressive child labour” means first, 
the employment of young workers under 
the age of 16 years in any occupation, an 
exception being made for a parent or a 
person standing in place of a parent employ- 
ing his own child or a child in his custody 
under the age of 16 years in an occupation 
other than manufacturing or mining or an 
occupation found by the Secretary of Labor 
to be hazardous; and secondly, the employ- 
ment of young persons between the ages 
of 16 and 18 years in any occupation which 
the Secretary of Labor finds and by order 
declares to be particularly hazardous for 
the employment of young workers between 
such ages or detrimental to their health or 
well-being. 

Authority is given the Secretary of Labor 
to issue orders or regulations permitting 
the employment of children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 years in non-manufactur- 
ing and non-mining occupations providing 
that such employment is confined to periods 
which will not interfere with their schooling 
and to conditions which will not interfere 


with their health and well-being. Pursuant 
to this authority, the Secretary of Labor 
allows the employment of 14 and 15-year- 
old children in a limited number of occupa- 
tions (L.G. 1950, p. 531). 


Specific exemptions from the child labour 
requirements of the Act are provided for 
the employment of children in agriculture 
outside of school hours for the school 
district where they live while so employed; 
in the delivery of newspapers to the con- 
sumers; as actors or performers in motion 
pictures or in theatrical, radio, or television 
production; and employment by a parent 
or a person standing in a parent’s place of 
his own child or a child in his custody 
under the age of 16 years in any occupation 
other than manufacturing, mining, or an 
occupation covered by one of the hazardous 
occupations orders issued by the Secretary. 


To protect young workers from hazardous 
employment, the Act provides for a 
minimum age of 18 years in occupations 
found and declared by the Secretary to be 
particularly hazardous or detrimental to the 
health or well-being of minors 16 and 17 
years of age. Hazardous occupations orders 
are issued by the Secretary of Labor after 
public hearings and advice from committees 
composed of representatives of employers 
and employees of the industry and the 
public. The effect of these orders is to 
raise the minimum age for employment to 
18 years in the occupations covered. The 
orders cover: 

No. 1 —Occupations in or about plants 
manufacturing explosives or articles 
containing explosives components. 

No. 2 —Occupations of motor-vehicle driver 
and helper. 

No. 3 —Coal-mine occupations. 

No. 4 —Logging occupations and _ occupa- 
tions in the operation of any saw- 
mill, lath mill, shingle mill, or 
cooperage-stock mill. 

No. 5 —Occupations involved in the opera- 
tion of power-driven woodworking 
machines. 

No. 6 —Occupations involving exposure to 
radioactive substances. 

No. 7 —Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of power-driven hoisting 
apparatus. 

No. 8 —Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of power-driven metal form- 


ing, punching, and shearing 
machines. 
No. 9 —Occupations in connection with 


mining, other than coal. 

No. 10—Occupations in or about slaughtering 
and meat packing establishments 
and rendering plants. 

No. 11—Occupations involved in the oper- 
ation of bakery machines. 

No. 12—Ocecupations involved in the oper- 
ation of paper-products machines. 
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No. 183—Occupations involved in the manu- 
facture of brick, tile and kindred 
products. 


Order No. 13, recently issued, raises the 
minimum age of employment to 18 years 
in the manufacture of brick, tile and 
kindred products by declaring as particu- 
larly hazardous for employment of minors 
between 16 and 18 years of age, and detri- 
mental to their health and well-being, the 
following occupations involved in the manu- 
facture of clay construction products and of 
silica refractory products: 

all work in or about establishment in 
which clay construction products are 
manufactured, except (i) work in storage 
and shipping; (ii) work in offices, labora- 
tories and storerooms; and (iii) work in 
the drying departments of plants manu- 
facturing sewer pipe; 

all work in or about establishments in 

which silica brick or other silica refrac- 

tories are manufactured, except work in 
offices. 


The Order defines the term “clay con- 
struction products” as covering the follow- 
ing clay products: brick, hollow structural 
tile, sewer pipe and kindred products, 
refractories, and other clay products such 
as architectural terra cotta, glazed struc- 
tural tile, roofing tile, stove lining, chimney 
pipes and tops, wall coping, and drain tile. 
The term does not include the follow- 
ing non-structural bearing clay products: 
ceramic floor and wall tile, mosaic tile, 
glazed and enamelled tile, faience and 
similar tile; nor does the term include 
non-clay construction products such as 
sand-lime brick, glass brick, or non-clay 
refractories. 

The term “silica brick or other silica 
refractories” means refractory products 
produced from raw materials containing 
free silica as their main constituent. 

It is specifically stated in the order that 
nothing in it justifies non-compliance with 
a federal or state law or municipal ordi- 
nance establishing a higher standard. 


Include Equal Pay Clause In Newspaper Contract 


Equality of salaries for reporters of both sexes is recognized in the collective agreement 
just signed by the Montreal Newspapermen’s Syndicate and the publishing company of the 


Montreal daily La Presse. 


_The new agreement also grants an increase of $15 a week spread over a three-year 
period, which brings the minimum salary for reporters with five years’ service up to $117.50 


for a work-week of 374 hours. 


A pension fund is also provided, effective January 1, 1958, to which employer and 


employees will contribute equally. 


The advantages of the previous contract are retained, including the following: time 
and a half for all overtime, a 15-per-cent bonus for the night staff and three weeks’ vacation 


after one year’s service. 


In the field of social security, reporters employed by La Presse have a health insurance 
plan comprising medical, surgical and hospitalization benefits, as well as accident and life 
insurance programs to which the employer matches employee contributions. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


(Continued from page 49) 
the classification “collisions, derailments, 
wrecks, etc.,” 98 fatalities were recorded. 
These include 40 as a result of automobile 
or truck accidents, 17 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents, 17 involving watercraft and 10 as 
the result of aircraft accidents. “Falls and 
slips” were responsible for 58 fatalities 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


during the period, all of which were the 
result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 113. In British Columbia there 
were 92 and in Quebec 51. 

During the quarter there were 112 fatali- 
ties in July, 133 in August and 103 in 
September. 


(Continued from page 78) 


work. 


Wagner Alta: McRae & Assoc Construction Ltd, construction of dwellings. 


Estevan Island B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, construction of radio beacon station, 
dwellings & related work. Prince George B C: North Shore Construction Co Ltd, air- 


port lighting installation. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims, claimants on live file, and new 
beneficiaries all higher in October than in September but lower than 
in October 1955, statistics* show. Fund reaches $905-85 million 


The number of initial and _ renewal 
claims for unemployment insurance benefit 
in September was 35 per cent greater than 
that in the previous month but about 7 
per cent lower than in October 1955. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
report on the operation of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act shows that 87,929 
claims were received at local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
across Canada, compared with 65,007 in 
September and 94,744 in October 1955. 

The number of claimants having an 
unemployment register in the live file on 
October 31 was 139,377 (88,259 males and 
51,118 females), an increase of approxi- 
mately 11,000 over the 128,440 (80,987 
males and 47,453 females) on September 28 
but about 24,000 less than the 163,100 
(109,132 males and 53,968 females) recorded 
on October 31, 1955. 

Adjudications on initial and renewal 
claims during October totalled 83,908, of 
which 62,593 or 75 per cent were in the 
category of “entitled to benefit”. Of the 
18,880 initial claims shown as “not entitled 
to benefit”, 12,104 or 64 per cent were in 
respect of claimants unable to establish a 
benefit period. Disqualifications totalled 
15,103 (including those arising from revised 
claims), the chief reasons being: “volun- 
tarily left employment without just cause” 
4,626 cases; “not capable of and not avail- 
able for work” 3,974 cases and “refused offer 
of work and neglected opportunity to work” 
1,850 cases. 

New beneficiaries during October num- 
bered 50,123, compared with 40,640 in 
September and 54,981 in October 1955. 

Benefit payments during October 
amounted to $8,066,104, in compensation for 
420,207 weeks, in comparison with $7,087,703 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


and 376,561 weeks during September and 
$7,535,340, 944,889 days and 280,834 weeks 
during October 1955. 

Complete weeks (totalling 377,473) con- 
stituted 90 per cent of the weeks com- 
pensated during October. Excess earnings 
was the chief reason for partial weeks, 
accounting for 27,829 or 65 per cent of the 
42,734 partial weeks compensated. 

The estimated average weekly number 
of beneficiaries was 95:5 thousand for 
October, 99-1 thousand for September and 
111-1 thousand for October 1955. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September show that imsurance books or 
contribution cards were issued to 4,473,404 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1956. 

At October 31 employers registered num- 
bered 288,113, an increase of 287 during 
the month. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During October, 4,466 investigations were 
conducted by district investigators across 
Canada. Of these, 3,865 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of- statutory conditions. The 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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remaining 601 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were begun in 74 cases, 41 
against employers and 33 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 214.* 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in October totalled 
$22,058,882.82 compared with $19,856,432.50 
in September and $19,510,751.10 in October 
1955. Benefit payments in October 
amounted to $8,048,372.58, compared with 
$7 ,073,287.57 in September and $7,514,532.87 
in October 1955. The balance in the fund 
at October 31 was $905,858,158.88; at 
September 30, $891,847,648.64 and at 
October 31, 1955, it was $870,242,257.93. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1307, November 15, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 26 years of age, filed an initial 
claim for benefit on January 3, 1956, 
stating that he had worked for the Shaw- 
ville Dairy, Shawville, Que., as a cream 
and milk grader, from February 1953 to 
December 31, 1955, when he left volun- 
tarily to take a three months’ course at 
the Kemptville Agricultural School, Kempt- 
ville, Ont. He stated also that he would 
be willing to discontinue the course if suit- 
able employment were offered to him. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit from January 1 to 
February 11, 1956, because in his opinion 
he had left his employment voluntarily 
without just cause, and for an indefinite 
period from January 1, 1956, on the 
grounds that he was not available for work 
(Sections 60(1) and 54(2)(a) of the Act). 


From the decision of the insurance officer, 
the claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, contending that he did not leave 
his employment voluntarily as it had been 
erroneously stated in his claim for benefit, 
but that he was laid off because he was 
not a qualified cream and milk grader. He 
stated also that he had an understanding 
with his employer whereby, once he had 
obtained a certificate from the agricultural 
school, he would return to his job at the 
dairy. 

In response to a request for further 
information, the employer wrote to the 
local office that a cream and milk grader 
had to have a cream and milk grading 
certificate and that, if the claimant had 
been allowed to continue in his job during 
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the past year, it was because his work had 
been supervised by a qualified grader. He 
confirmed the claimant’s statement regard- 
ing the conditions on which he would be 
rehired. 


The board of referees which heard the 
case in Kingston, Ont., on March 14, 1956, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the National Union of Dairy 
Workers, Local 13, of which the claimant 
is a member, appealed to the Umpire. The 
union also requested a hearing before the 
Umpire, which was held in Ottawa on 
October 15, 1956. Mr. 8. Wolstein made 
oral representations on behalf of the 
claimant. Mr. C. N. Beauchamp repre- 
sented the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
agree with the unanimous finding ef the 
board of referees. 


The evidence does not allow me to 
uphold Mr. Wolstein’s view that the 
claimant was laid off and that his desire 
to find other employment while attending 
the Kemptville Agricultural School was 
genuine. The evidence indicates that he 
separated temporarily from his regular 
employment with the sole objective of 
obtaining a qualifying certificate. 

This is borne out by his statement in 
his application for benefit that he had left 
his employment voluntarily to attend the 
school, by his statement in his appeal to 
the board, later confirmed by his employer, 
that he would get his job back once quali- 
fied, and by the fact that he did return to 
his former employment upon completion of 
the course 


It is not the intent of the Act to 
subsidize the training of workers who have 
regular employment. The Act provides for 
the payment of benefit in cases where 
claimants are genuinely unemployed and 
are directed by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission to attend a course of 
instruction to facilitate their chances of 
obtaining employment. 

The appeal is dismissed. 


Decision CUB-1308, November 15, 1956 


Summary of the Facts: The claimant, 
married, 25 years of age, filed an initial 
application for benefit on April 24, 1956, 
stating that she had worked in Toronto 
as an assembler welder from September 3, 
1952, to March 29, 1956, when, owing to 
pregnancy, she left voluntarily, and that 
she expected to be confined on or about 
November 15. She stated also that she was 
available for employment and that, since 
her separation from the employment 
referred to above, she had inquired about 
lighter work from her former employer, 
who had told her that there was no vacancy 
but that in the event of a suitable opening 
she would be advised. 


The employer reported that the claimant 
had left voluntarily for personal reasons. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant from 
receipt of benefit until after confinement, 
as from April 22, 1956, because in his 
opinion she was not available for work 
within the meaning of Section 54(2) of the 
Act. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on May 10, 1956, stating that, after 
having been refused two weeks’ leave of 
absence, she nevertheless took the time off, 
the work being very slack and the plant 
operating on short time. She stated also 
that the foreman had told her she might 
be rehired when the new plant opened in 
June 1956. 

On June 1, the claimant informed the 
local office that the lighter job which she 
had inquired about had been filled by 
another employee. 

The board of referees which heard the 
ease in Toronto on June 1, 1956, unani- 
mously held that the claimant had left 
her employment voluntarily because she 


had been refused two weeks’ leave of 
absence and not because of pregnancy. 
The board held that, when she filed her 
claim for benefit on April 24 in the second 
month of her pregnancy, she could have 
been considered as acceptable to employers 
and, therefore, available for work. Conse- 
quently it removed the disqualification 
imposed under Section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 
It imposed, however, a disqualification for 
the period from April 22, 1956, to May 5, 
1956, pursuant to Section 60(1) of the Act. 


From the decision of the board of 
referees, the Director of Unemployment 
Insurance appealed to the Umpire. 


Conclusions: In previous decisions I 
maintained that, in cases where a claimant 
leaves her employment on account of 
pregnancy, there is a presumption of her 
non-availability for work. I maintained 
also that such presumption can be over- 
come only by demonstrating exceptional 
circumstances. 

In the present case the evidence clearly 
indicates that the claimant left her employ- 
ment voluntarily on account of pregnancy. 
She said so in her application for benefit 
and repeated this statement in a telephone 
conversation on June 1 with an officer of 
the local office. 


There is therefore a presumption that 
she was not available for work and, in my 
opinion, this presumption has not been 
successfully rebutted. The sole fact that 
she may have requested lighter work with 
her former employer does not warrant 
casting aside the implication in her 
voluntary separation that she was unwilling 
to work. There is no evidence that she 
made any effort to find employment else- 
where. 

As to the question of whether or not 
she had good cause to leave her employ- 
ment voluntarily, it was not before the 
board of referees and therefore its decision 
in that respect is ultra vires. 

In conclusion I may say that it is inadvis- 
able to disqualify a claimant until after 
confinement, as was done by the insurance 
officer in this case. Circumstances may 
vary and warrant later a finding of avail- 
ability notwithstanding pregnancy. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Changes in unemployment compensation laws in the United States in 1956 increased 
maximum weekly benefit amounts in four states and extended maximums duration in 


three. 
in Massachusetts and to $28 in Virginia. 


Benefit maximums were raised to $30 in Georgia, to $32 in Kentucky, to $35 
Maximum duration was raised to 22 weeks in 


Georgia, to 20 in Mississippi and to eight weeks in Virginia. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during November 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During November the Department of Labour prepared 132 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 96 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. P . 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: : f } 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. : 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in November for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ............ 6 $ 46,060.00 
Defence Production (October) ..............- 131 1,235,239 .00 
Defence Production (November) ............ 149 1,299,386 .00 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 


where the work is being performed. 
The practice of Government depart- 


ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during November 


During November the sum of $13,032.48 was collected from 13 employers who had 
failed to pay the wages required by the labour conditions attached to their contracts. 
This amount has been or will be distributed to the 450 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during November 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Fort Garry Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, additions & alterations to ROP-AR 
piggery, University of Manitoba. The Pas Man: M W Leslie, construction of ditch, 
Pasquia Project. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


+ Shearwater N S: Terminal Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting. 
Camp Gagetown N B: Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, including 
walks, drives & underground services; L G Rawding Construction Ltd, clearing, grubbing 
& burning at neighbourhood 4; Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units. 
Valcartier Que: Southern Structural & Reinforcing Steel, supply & erection of steel for 
school. Barriefield Ont: Evans Contracting Co, site improvement & planting. London 
Ont: City Gas Co, *conversion of oil burners to gas, Cleve Court. North Bay Ont: 
E P A Construction Co Ltd, construction of housing units. Ottawa Ont: Otis Elevator 
Co Ltd, *installation of dumbwaiter, Laurentian Terrace. Windsor Ont: Head Construc- 
tion Supply Co Ltd, construction of housing units. Shilo Man: Peter Leitch Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of school & services. Hdmonton Alta: P Janiten, landscaping & 
repairs to basements; Alaskan Heating & Air Conditioning, installation of eavestroughs; 
Van Vliet Construction Co Ltd, installation of underfloor weeping tile & wall repairs. 
Jericho Beach B C: Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of housing units & services. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Eskasoni Indian Agency N S: M R Chappell, additions & alterations to day school. 
Abitibi Indian Agency Que: La Societe D’Entreprise Gen Ltee, construction of root house 
& bldg, Amos IRS. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Monarch Lumber Co Ltd, *general 
maintenance, Pine Creek IRS. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, addi- 
tions & alterations, Prince Albert IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Olof Lidfors, 
replacement of roof, Beauval IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of beacon bldg, RCAF 
Station. Dartmouth N S: McDonald Construction Co Ltd, addition to fire hall, HMCS 
Shearwater; Paul Maillet & Carl Jansen, replacement of line poles, RCNAS Shearwater. 
Deep Brook N S: R A Douglas Ltd, construction of reservoir & water supply main, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of WOs’ & 
sergeants’ mess & outside services, Windsor Park. Camp Gagetown N B: Newton Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of detention barracks & gate house; Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of chapels. Nicolet Que: Coseley Engineering (Canada) Ltd, con- 
struction of prefabricated stores warehouse. St Johns Que: B & H Metal Industries Co 
Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for barrack blocks, RCAF Station; Foster 
Wheeler Ltd, supply & installation of steam generating unit & auxiliary equipment, CMR. 
Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of lecture training bldg & 
outside services; E S Fox Plumbing & Heating Ltd, conversion of furnaces to oil in 
PMQs, RCAF Station. Clinton Ont: Canadian National Railways, *installation of mud 
rail, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: Foster Wheeler Ltd, supply & installation of steam 
generating unit & auxiliary equipment, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch 
Construction Ltd, construction of garage & outside services, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of junior ranks 
club, Sarcee Camp. Edmonton Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
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detention barracks & outside services; Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of residual 
work to central heating plant, Griesbach Barracks; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of physical training bldg & outside services; Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of telephone exchange bldg & outside services, 
Griesbach Barracks. Comox B C: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of fuel 
pipeline from wharf to RCAF Station. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Forest Protection Ltd, *application of herbicide, Army Train- 
ing Area. Uplands Ont: J R Douglas Ltd, *repairs to hangar roof, RCAF Station. 
Macdonald Man: Couture & Toupin Ltd, replacement of drill hall floor, RCAF Station. 
Fort Nelson B C: Geo W Crothers Ltd, supply & installation of diesel electric generator, 
mile 295, NWHS. Nanaimo B C: General Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of travelling shiploader, gallery 
No 2. Quebec Que: Emile Frenette Ltee, construction of service house. Vancouver B C: 
Northland Machinery Supply Co Ltd, supply & installation of flax cleaners & auxiliary 
equipment, elevator No 3. 


Department of Public Works 


New Glasgow N S: ¥ A MacDougall, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Saw Pit N S: Atlantic Bridge Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Fabre Que: Paul O Goulet, 
protection works. Grande Riviere Que: James S Watt, construction of slipway. L’/slet 
Que: J P A Normand Ine, repairs to roadway. Malbaie Que: Beaudin & Couture, 
landing reconstruction. Montreal Que: J Lamontagne Ltd, replacement of passenger 
elevator, Postal Station “H”; L P Theriault Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to 
Postal Station “R”; Dominion Sprinkler Co Ltd, installation of automatic sprinkler 
system, RCMP garage; J Lamontagne Ltd, additions & alterations to Postal Station “S”. 
Pointe au Loup Que: Adrien Arseneau, slipway repairs. Pointe Basse Que: Fabien 
Arseneau, construction of slipway & hauling plant. Quebec Que: Provincial Engineering 
Ltd, extension to central heating plant for Governor Generals’ quarters, The Citadel. 
Tadoussac (Anse Tadoussac) Que: L’Atelier Mecanique de la Malbaie Engr, wharf 
repairs. Crystal Beach Ont: Robin Stewart Construction Ltd, construction of post office. 
Hagersville Ont: Harry Wunder Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kincardine 
Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, repairs to harbour works. Ottawa Ont: James H 
Wilson, installation of laboratory fittings in testing laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Thos 
Fuller Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of power & pilot plants, Rideau Falls; Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, installation of testing equipment in testing laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Edge Ltd, installation of automatic sprinkler system in cafeteria bldg, National Research 
Council; Otis Elevator Co Ltd, supply & installation of elevator in Mortimer Bldg. 
Sundridge Ont: Bertram Bros, construction of post office. Thamesville Ont: Mac Con- 
struction Co, construction of post office. Thunder Beach Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Toronto Ont: Frankel Steel Construction Ltd, supply, 
fabrication & erection of structural steel for federal bldg, Adelaide St. Winnipeg Man: 
Kummen-Shipman Electric Ltd, installation of electrical service in Commercial Bldg. 
Broadview Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kelvington 
Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina 
Sask: North West Electric Co: Ltd, installation of street lighting at RCMP barracks. 
Esquimalt B C: Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, docking & repairs to First Graving 
Dock floating caisson. Fraser River (Fraser Mills) B C: Marine Pipeline & Dredging 
Ltd, *dredging. Ucluelet B C: Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment bldg. Vancouver B C: Northern Construction Co & J W Stewart Lid, 
construction of tunnel at post office bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Bryant Electric Co Ltd, installation of power services at Townsite. 
Stephenville Nfld: United Construction Trades Ltd, airport lighting. Greenwood N S: 
Lewis Bros Asphalt Paving Ltd, additional development at airport. Sydney N S: Lynk Elec- 
tric Ltd, airport lighting facilities. Allanburg Ont: The Canadian Bridge Co Ltd, replace- 
ment of counterweight ropes, Bridge No 10, Welland Ship Canal. Port Weller & Thorold 
Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, replacement of fender rope, various locks, Welland 
Ship Canal. Timmins Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of airport lighting. Broad- 
view Sask: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, construction of VHF omni range bldg & related 


(Continued on page 72) 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 


Working Conditions in Retail Trade 


About 56 per cent of sales employees in retail trade, almost three- 
quarters of office employees and about 61 per cent of other employees 
(shippers, stock-keepers, truck drivers, etc.) on five-day work-week 


Sales employees in retail trade tend to 
be subject to slightly less liberal standards 
than other workers in the industry as 
regards hours of work, vacations and 
statutory holidays, according to the April 
1956 survey of working conditions in retail 
trade. 

The 1956 survey by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour covered 1,280 retail outlets employ- 
ing 73,501 sales employees, 25,598 office 
employees and 40,841 employees of other 
types. For the most part, the survey is 
limited to establishments employing 15 or 
more workers; the accompanying statistics 
should, therefore, be considered as repre- 
sentative of the situation in the medium 
and larger stores. 


Sales Employees 


The work schedule of about 56 per cent 
of the sales employees was five days per 
week. The standard weekly hours varied 
considerably, ranging between 373 and 48 
for substantial numbers of employees. The 
largest single group, 29 per cent of the 
total sales force reported, were on a 40- 
hour week. 

As for vacations, virtually all stores 
reported at least two weeks; stores employ- 
ing two-thirds of the total in the survey 
reported three weeks and those employing 
more than one-third of the sales staff 
reported four weeks. For three weeks, 15 
years was the most common _ service 
requirement, although it was less than 15 
years for about one-fifth of the employees; 
for four weeks’ vacation, the usually stipu- 
lated service was 25 years. 

Nine or more paid statutory holidays 
were available to almost two-thirds of the 
sales personnel of the establishments report- 
ing to the survey; only 3 per cent were 
granted fewer than seven such holidays. 

Coverage of sales employees in retail 
trade under pension plans, group life insur- 
ance, hospitalization, surgical benefit plans 
and physicians’ services in hospital, was 


more than two-thirds of the total included 
in the survey; coverage for physicians’ 
home and office calls was almost one-third, 
while for major medical costs it was about 
one-seventh. 

Virtually all sales employees were entitled, 
under the terms of their employment, to 
rest periods, with two 10- or two 15-minute 
periods per day being the predominant 
practice. 


Office Employees 


The work-week of office employees in 
retail trade is, on the whole, shorter than 
for the other two categories dealt with in 
this article. Almost three-quarters of the 
office employees enjoyed a five-day week. 
Two out of every five office workers were 
on a 40-hour weekly schedule, and another 
43 per cent had a schedule of fewer than 
40 hours. 

Vacation practice for office employees 
followed closely the pattern for sales staffs. 
However, four-week vacations were avail- 
able to a larger proportion of office 
employees (57 per cent) than of sales 
personnel. Almost half the office employees 
of retail stores enjoyed nine paid statutory 
holidays and another 22 per cent were 
entitled to more than nine. The propor- 
tionate coverage of office employees under 
pension and insurance plans was somewhat 
higher than for sales staff. 


Other Employees 


Employees of retail establishments who 
could not be classified as either sales or 
office staff, such as shippers, stock-keepers, 
truck drivers, warehouse employees, etc., 
tend to work shorter hours than sales staff, 
approaching fairly closely the standards of 
office workers. About 61 per cent were on 
a five-day schedule and a slightly higher 
percentage were working 40 hours or fewer 
per week. 

Vacations, too, followed the office pattern, 
the percentage distribution of employees 
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for two-, three- and four-week vacations 
being very similar to that for office 
employees. About 62 per cent of these 
employees were in stores where nine or 
more paid statutory holidays were given. 

Coverage of employees in this category 
under pension and insurance plans was 
slightly smaller though similar in pattern 
to that for office employees. 


Information similar to that contained in 
the accompanying table is available for 
any of the following cities: Halifax, Saint 
John, Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Sudbury, London, Windsor, Fort 
William and Port Arthur, ‘Winnipeg, Regina, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
and Victoria. It may be obtained upon 
request to the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


WORKING CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYEES IN RETAIL TRADE, APRIL 1, 1956 


Survey Coverage 


Number of 
Sales Office ” 
Employees Employees of hey 
73,501 25,598 L 


Standard Weekly Hours 


87} and 688 5 ico. «:«cihiasero datos Sterolo's oreo eer POR eee avers 
Over 37s and under 40.65 ces eee cea ee ede: eee aes 


Vacations With Pay 


Employees in establishments reporting: 


‘Two weeks With D&Sn. nse eee ete cs eee rele eee 
Afters, I year:oriesswausi taro. cuseseke neuen eee 
2 VOATS. Jc. be cdi aitemin an stad sae eRe 


‘Three weeks with! pay sn. Jen senses eben aeeian . clonehe tars 
Afters. 5 years. 5.s:,c5. ge ae hate sina ldaehne Caio 
1OVVears. hase eee eh erent acetone. 


Pour weeks with pay ve «5. cameces se eee si oe ere a otters 
Afters 25. vearsicc accent leo cae eee 
Qther'periods's cee Ras ee ee ee 


Paid Statutory Holidays 


eles in establishments reporting: 


Pension and Insurance Plans 


Employees in establishments reporting: 


Rest Periods 


Employees in establishments reporting rest periods 
o rest periods of: 

10 minutes 

15 minutes 


Ooo eh eee rete rere sere resensesesaseresese 


Percentage of Employees 


Bad Yee do dad 3-5 17-2 3-8 
BOE oR SE 14-4 25-7 18-8 
RE oS cd ANSI 28-9 40-4 40-6 
Rabo Onna tote 13-5 10-5 13-1 
Se MAE acne 13-5 3-3 9-3 
BB NtinPadoncaadc 22-7 2-1 5-4 
AR St AC hue 2-0 0-4 5-1 
HERR Ade di, AtNs 1-5 0-4 3-9 
1 Cee aaa 55-9 73°5 60-8 
aon sare sce 99-1 99-3 95-6 
Speman ypae 78-6 75-3 70-6 
Sieger See ees 17-1 21-9 17:7 
Pep najonor ode 1-5 1-1 3-5 
HooligHnuanaand 1-7 0-8 3-4 
Rano caso noch 0-2 0-2 0-4 
RO ODE ep clein, Ce 67-4 62-6 63-3 
BO ape odeiecican b 13-4 3-6 8-9 
cab Rlacia hese 5-4 3-3 4-4 
Shoes so 38-3 46-5 42-1 
ae ofeloe tieieees 1-6 1-4 1-6 
Bnd See Ree 7:5 7-2 6-1 
A Socpicersactsan 1-2 0-6 0-2 
oer cee 34-7 57-4 53-4 
AG Scan seowos 30-7 43-9 40-7 
alate Saree BN es 4-0 13-5 12:7 
Ra Arinicccmnci oe 0-2 0-1 2-7 
o bide etnias « 3-0 1-5 4-1 
ART SISN Be 10-3 6-0 4-4 
Aen aaisoade xed 21-0 19-9 24-2 
Bap Os arnsabone 44-6 49-4 38-8 
Sac. Sense Be 19-9 22-3 23-1 
BS SO AE: 1-0 0-8 2-7 
BEERS Ses do cea e 84-4 85-5 82-4 
a fetataksteratasatatere:s 79-9 89-1 84-4 
eteioscodebode 77-4 86-8 84-4 
syalstercirpaieiett siete © 76-2 83-2 80-3 
a pdos saREABeC 66-4 79-2 73-4 
sia eNnatete agreretaleta 31-8 49-2 48-1 
sic sonoyhPahananeyo%s 00 14-4 15-1 20:7 
siete itietctesteietsieeste 94-5 — — 

uals aFaegamrareieiet 20-8 — _ 

serait niaae er eee 51-3 _— _ 


(1) Includes a small number of employees in establishments reporting alternate weeks of 5 and 54 days. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


Canada, November 1956* 


In November 1956, fewer workers were 
involved in work stoppages than in any 
November since 1948 and the time loss 
was the lowest recorded for any November 
since 1951. The time loss was substantially 
lower than in any of the preceding six 
months of the year. 


Half the time lost during November was 
caused by three stoppages involving: textile 
and knitted goods factory workers at 
St. JérOme, Que., coal miners at Drum- 
heller and East Coulee, Alta., and cigar 
and cigarette factory workers at Montreal. 


Preliminary figures for November 1956 
show a total of 36 strikes and lockouts 
involving 4,241 workers with a time loss 
of 40,860 man-working days, compared with 
40 strikes and lockouts in October 1956 
with 15,315 workers involved and a loss of 
133,870 days. In November 1955 there 
were 27 strikes and lockouts with 21,581 
workers involved and a loss of 379,725 days. 


For the first 11 months of 1956 prelim- 
inary figures show a total of 218 strikes 
and lockouts involving 88,124 workers with 
a time loss of 1,245,805 days. In the same 
period in 1955 there were 155 strikes and 
lockouts, 58,911 workers involved and a loss 
of 1,534,990 days. 


Based on the number of non-agricultural 
paid workers in Canada, the time lost in 
November 1956 was 0:05 per cent of the 
estimated working time; October 1956, 0-15 
per cent; November 1955, 0-43 per cent; 
the first 11 months of 1956, 0-13 per 
cent; and the first 11 months of 1955, 0-16 
per cent. 


The demand for increased wages was a 
factor in 23 of the 36 stoppages in exist- 
ence: during November. Of the other 
disputes, five arose over dismissals and 
employment of workers, three over union 
questions, three over reduced earnings and 
two over conditions of work. 

Of the 36 stoppages in existence during 
November, three were settled in favour of 
the workers, four in favour of the employers, 
seven were compromise settlements and 10 
were indefinite in result. At the end of the 
month 12 stoppages were still in existence. 


*See Tables G-1 and G-2 at back of book 
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(The record does not include minor strikes 
such as are defined in a footnote to Table 
G-1 nor does it include strikes and lockouts 
about which information has been received 
indicating that employment conditions are 
no longer affected but which the unions 
concerned have not declared terminated. 
Strikes and lockouts of this nature still in 
progress are: compositors, etc., at Winnipeg, 
Man., which began on November 8, 1945, 
and at Ottawa and Hamilton, Ont., and 
Edmonton, Alta., on May 380, 1946; and 
newspaper printing plant workers at Mont- 
real on April 20, 1955. The strike of 
women’s clothing factory workers at Mont- 
real which began on February 23, 1954, and 
that of lumber mill workers at Saint John, 
N.B., on May 26, 1955, are presumed to 
have lapsed as no reports have been received 
to the contrary). 


Other Countries 


(The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given here from month to month. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken from the government pub- 
lications of the countries concerned or from 
the International Labour Office Year Book 
of Labour Statistics.) 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


According to the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, the number of work stop- 
pages in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland beginning in September 1956 was 
250 and 19 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 269 
during the month. In all stoppages of work 
in progress, 41,700 workers were involved 
and a time loss of 217,000 days caused. 

Of the 250 disputes leading to stoppage 
of work that began in September, 16, 
directly involving 7,100 workers, arose over 
demands for advances in wages, and 99, 
directly involving 12,700 workers, over 
other wage questions; seven, directly in- 
volving 2,900 workers, over questions as to 
working hours; 13, directly involving 1,500 
workers, over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
111, directly involving 7,100 workers, over 
other questions respecting working arrange- 
ments; three, directly involving 300 
workers, over questions of trade union 
principle; and one, directly involving 400 
workers, was in support of workers involved 
in another dispute. 
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Australia 

According to preliminary figures in the 
Australian Monthly Bulletin of Employ- 
ment Statistics for July 1956, a total of 
283 work stoppages arose out of industrial 
disputes during the second quarter of 1956. 
There were 86,050 workers involved and a 
loss of 186,062 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures for October 1956 show 
325 work stoppages resulting from labour- 
management disputes beginning in the 
month, involving 130,000 workers. The 
time loss for all work stoppages in progress 
during the month was 1,000,000 days. 
Corresponding figures for September 1956 
were 325 stoppages, 150,000 workers and a 
loss of 1,500,000 days. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, December 1956* 
Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) increased fractionally from 120.3 to 
120.4 between November and December 
1956. In December 1955 it stood at 116.9. 


During November, increases in four of 
the five group indexes more than offset a 
decrease of 0.3 per cent in the food index. 


Foods moved from 117.9 to 117.5 as a 
substantial decrease was recorded in egg 
prices, while prices were lower for most 
cuts of beef, some fresh vegetables, tea 
and coffee. Increases in bread and milk, 
which showed up in the November index 
in some cities, occurred in additional cities 
in December. Pork prices continued to 
move up, while most canned fruits and 
vegetables, sugar and jam were higher. 


The shelter index advanced from 133.4 
to 133.5 as a result of increases in both 
the rent and home-ownership components. 


The clothing index moved from 108.4 to 
108.6 as increases were reported for men’s 
and women’s shoes and some items of 
men’s and women’s clothing. 


Higher prices for coal, furniture, utensils 
and equipment, laundry, dry cleaning and 
shoe repairs were responsible for an in- 
crease from 118.1 to 118.6 in the house- 
hold operation index. 


The other commodities and services index 
was slightly higher at 122.9 compared with 
122.8 a month earlier. 

Group indexes one year earlier were: 
food 112.4, shelter 131.0, clothing 108.5, 
household operation 116.6, and other 
commodities and services, 118.3. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, November 19567 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) were 
higher in all but one of the ten regional 
cities between October and November 1956, 
the index for Saskatoon-Regina remaining 
unchanged. 


An increase of 0.8 per cent in the 
Montreal index was the largest recorded; 
other increases ranged from 0.1 per cent 
in St. John’s to 0.5 per cent in both Ottawa 
and Toronto. 


Movements in two of the five groups, 
foods and other commodities and services, 
were responsible for most of the changes 
in the total indexes. Higher prices were 
general in all ten cities for 1957 models of 
passenger cars. Most canned fruits and 
vegetables were higher in all regions. 
Domestic grown fresh vegetables were 
somewhat lower, while imported fresh 
vegetables moved higher. Eggs declined in 
most cities. Beef declined seasonally in 
most cities while pork was up in some 
cities and declined in the remainder. Bacon 
prices rose in all ten cities, while chicken 
was down in most regions. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between October and November 
were as follows: Montreal +1.0 to 120.9; 
Ottawa +0.6 to 121.5; Toronto +0.6 to 
123.1; Saint John +0.4 to 120.4; Halifax 
+0.3 to 118.0; Winnipeg +0.3 to 118.4; 
Vancouver +0.3 to 121.5; Edmonton- 
Calgary +0.2 to 117.7; St. John’s +0.1 
to 107.0.£ Saskatoon-Regina remained 
unchanged at 117.2. 


tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 
tOn base June 1951=100. 
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Wholesale Prices, November 1956 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) eased 0.2 per cent to 226.6 
from 227.1 during October. This was the 
second consecutive month in which the 
index has declined. The November 1955 
index was 220.7. 


Decreases in October in four of the 
eight component groups more than offset 
increases in the other four. 

The largest decrease was in non-ferrous 
metals, which declined 3.1 per cent to 
187.3 from 193.3. Despite increases for 
fresh milk, whitefish, hogs in some centres, 
and cured meats, lower prices for eggs and 
beef carcasses were chiefly responsible for 
a slight downward movement in the animal 
products group to 235.1 from 235.4. <A 
decrease in the wood products group to 
299.1 from 301.4 resulted from lower 
prices for cedar shingles, fir timber and 
upholstered furniture, despite slightly higher 
prices for white pine. The chemical 
products group eased 0.1 per cent to 180.3 
from 180.4. 

The non-metallic minerals group rose 1.4 
per cent to 183.8 from 181.3; the vegetable 
products index 0.5 per cent to 197.3 from 
196.3; the iron products index 0.3 per 
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cent to 249.0 from 248.3; and the textile 
products group 0.1 per cent to 232.7 from 
232.4. 


The composite index of farm products 
prices at terminal markets climbed 0.7 per 
cent to 209.4 from 208.0 between October 
and November. The field products index 
advanced 2 per cent to 163.1 from 159.9. 


Residential building material prices 
were virtually unchanged, the index 
(1935-39=100) declining only from 293.5 
to 293.38. The non-residential building 
materials index (1949=100) moved to 
129.3 from 129.5. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, November 1956 


For the fifth time in six months, the 
United States consumer price index: rose 
to a new high in November, advancing 
0.1 per cent to 117.8 in mid-November 
from 117.7 in mid-October (1947-49=100). 
In mid-November 1955 it stood at 115.0. 


Seasonal reductions in food prices cut 
the food index 0.2 per cent but every 
other classification went up. The trans- 
portation index climbed 0.6 per cent 
because of higher prices for 1957 model 
automobiles. 


erp 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. 


List’ No: 101: 


Accident Prevention 


1. AustrALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND Narionau Service. Safe Access above 
Ground Level. Melbourne, 1956. Pp. 22. 

Accidents due to people falling are very 
common in industry. Therefore it is essen- 
tial that access to parts of buildings above 
ground level should be safe. 


2. GREAT BriTaIn. Factory DEPARTMENT. 
Fencing and Safety Precautions for Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving Machinery. Part 3. 
Cotton Weaving and Subsidiary Processes. 
London, HMSO, 1955. Pp. 21, 76. 

Describes the main hazards of the 
machines used in cotton weaving and the 


methods of protection required for the 
machinery. 


3. Home InsuraANceE Company, NEw 
York. Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist 


on How to do It Safely. New York, c1954. 
Pp. 46. 


Annual Reports 


4. Bompay. REGISTRAR OF TRADES UNIONS. 
Annual Report on the Working of the 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, for the 
State of Bombay, 1954-55. Bombay, Gov- 
ernment Press, 1956. Pp. 287. 


5. British CoLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 31st, 1955. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 152. 


6. CANADA. Bureau or Statistics. Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 
1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 45. 


7. Canapa. Bureau or Statistics. Annual 
Report on Benefit Years established and 
terminated under the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, Calendar Year, 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 68. 
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8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Forty-Fifth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada. 1956 Edition. 


Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 124. 


9. Kenya CoLoNY AND PROTECTORATE. 
Lasour DEPARTMENT. Annual Report, 1956. 
Nairobi, Government Printer, 1956. Pp. 59. 


10. Life Insurance Fact Book, 1956. New 
York, Institute of Life Insurance, 1956. 
Pp. 112. 

11. Manrtropa. DEPARTMENT oF HEALTH 
AND Pusiic WELFARE. Annual Report for 
the Calendar Year 1965. Winnipeg, Queen’s 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 245. 

12. MAniTopA FARMERS’ Union Report 
of the 5th Annual Convention, December 
5, 6, 7th 1965. Winnipeg, 1955. Pp. 10. 


13. NationAL INpDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. 40 Years of Economic Growth. 
Prepared for the 40th Annual Meeting of 
the Conference Board, May 16, 17, 18, 1956. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 31. 


14. New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report for the Year ended 31 
March 1956. Wellington, Government 
Printer, 1956. Pp. 85. 


15. SASKATCHEWAN. DEPARTMENT OF 
Pusric HuattH. Annual Report for the 
Fiscal Year April 1, 1964 to March 31, 


1965. Regina, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp. 174. 

Automation 

16. CaNnapIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC 
Arrairs. Proceedings of the 1956 Winter 


Week-End Conference on:—Automation, 
What It means to You, held at Upper 
Canada College, Toronto, February 24th, 
26th and 26th, 1956. Toronto, 1956. Pp. 51. 

Topics discussed at the conference: Auto- 
mation—more goods, fewer jobs?; Automa- — 
tion for Canada—today and tomorrow; The 
effects of automation on education; Living 
with a 30-hour week. 

17. Dimsotp, JoHn. Automation, the 
Advent of the Automatic Factory. New 
York, Van Nostrand, 1952.. Pp. 181. 

Discusses the economic and social effects 
of automation, mentions some problems and 
their solutions, and shows how automation 
can be used by the businessman. 

18. ReutHEeR, WALTER PHILIP. The 
Impact of Automation. Testimony before 
the Sub-committee on Economic Stabiliza- 
tion of the Joint Committee on the 


Fort Qu’Appelle, 


Economic Report of the U.S. Congress, 
October 17, 1955. Detroit, International 
Union, United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America, 1955. Pp. 33. 


Business 


19. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
Unitep States or AmeEriIcA. AGRICULTURE 
DEPARTMENT. Manual on Business-Farm 
Days. Washington, 1955. Pp. 14. 


“The kind of ‘Day’ covered in this manual 
is an exchange visit between the business- 
men on farms (farmers and their families) 
and the businessmen in town and city for 
the purpose of meeting together to talk over 
at explore the business operations of each 
other,’ 


20. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Chartbook of Current Business 
Trends. 2d ed. New York, 1956. Pp. 60. 


Contains charts of industrial production, 
gross national product, wholesale prices, 
consumer prices, average workweek, average 
hourly earnings, average weekly earnings, 
ee income, among other items. 


1. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
gus The Why and How of Corporate 
Giving. New York, 1956. Pp. 124. 

Contains a summary of three round table 
discussions devoted to important aspects of 
company contributions: How to write a 
policy for company contributions; How to 
budget and administer company contribu- 
tions; How to support higher education. 


Congresses and Conventions 


22. AMALGAMATED UNION oF BUILDING 
TRADE WORKERS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
Trevann. Thirty-Fifth Annual Report from 
the Last Meeting Night in December, 1954, 
to the Last Meeting Night in December, 
1955. London, 1956. Pp. 91. 


23. Boor AND SHOE Workers’ UNION. 
Proceedings of 21st Convention held at 
New York City, N.Y. beginning June 20, 
1955. Boston, 1955? Pp. 130. 


24. COMMERCIAL ‘TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION. 
Proceedings of the 26th Regular Conven- 
tion, Houston, Texas, October 17 to 21, 
1955. Washington, 1956? Pp. 51. 


25. Farmer Lasour TracHEer INstIrute. 
Report of the Ninth Annual Farmer- 
Labour-Teacher Institute, Valley Centre, 
June 80-July 8, 1956. 
Regina, 1956? Pp. 28. 


26. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers. Proceedings of the 21st Constitu- 
tional Convention; with Report. of Execu- 
tive Officers, May 9th-May 14th, 19655. 
Miami Beach, Florida. Albany, 1955? 
Pp. 191, 


27. INTERNATIONAL ‘TECHNICAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE CONSERVATION OF THE LivING 
RESOURCES OF THE SHA, Roms, 1955. Papers 
presented at the International Technical 
Conference of the Living Resources of the 
Sea, Rome, 18 April to 10 May 1955. New 
York, United Nations, 1956. Pp. 371. 

This conference was called by the Secretary- 
General to assist the International Law 
Commission to prepare draft articles on 


certain basic aspects of the international 
regulation of fisheries. 


28. Orrice EmpLtoyEes INTERNATIONAL 
Union. Proceedings, 6th Convention, June 
13-17, 1956, New York City. Washington, 
1956.7 @ Bpeol2. 


29. Unitep ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND 
MacHINE Workers of America. Twentieth 
Convention, Proceedings 1955... Cleveland, 
Ohio, Sept. 19-23, 1955. New York, 1956? 
Pipaease 


Cost and Standard of Living 


30. MICHIGAN. UNIVERSITY. SURVEY 
ResearcH CENTER. Consumer Attitudes 
and Inclinations to buy, August-September 
1956. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1956. Pp. 23. 

The Survey Research Center interviewed 
1,350 families throughout the United States 
during August 1956 and asked them ques- 
tions about their personal financial outlook, 
their buying plans, and their evaluation of 
general business and market conditions. 


31. NationAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpv. Compensating Expatriates for the 
Cost of living abroad, by J. Frank Gaston 
and John Napier. New York, 1955. Pp. 48. 

Discusses a survey of 13,000 employees of 
117 American companies living in about 87 


different countries or territories outside the 
United States and Canada. 


32. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STATISTICS. 
Average Retail Prices, 1955. Selected 
Commodities and Services (Other than 
Food and Housing) included in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Washington, GPO, 
1956. Pp. 106. 

“Average prices in 1955 are presented for 
approximately 150 items in certain major 
expenditure categories in the 20 largest cities 
surveyed regularly by the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics.” 


Discrimination in Employment 


33. CoNNECTICUT. COMMISSION ON CIVIL 
Ricuts. Minority Group Integration by 
Labor and Management; a Study of the 
Employment Practices. of the Larger 
Employers, and the Membership Practices 
of the Larger Labor Unions with Respect 
to Race, Religion, and National Origin, 
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Connecticut, 1951. Prepared by Henry G. 
Stetler, Supervisor, Division of Research. 
Hartford, 1953. Pp. 67. 

The study was conducted in five areas: 
Bridgeport, Hartford-New Britain, New 
Haven, Stamford and Waterbury. A survey 
was made among employers of more than 
1,000 persons, larger labour union locals and 
among persons belonging to minority groups. 


34. MASSACHUSETTS. COMMISSION 
AGAINST DISCRIMINATION. Annual Report, 
November 30, 1954, to November 30, 1956. 
Boston, 1956. Pp. 18. 


Economic Conditions 


35. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Social 
Aspects of European Economic Co-opera- 
tion; Report by a Group of Experts. 
Geneva, 1956. Pp. 179. 

_ The group of experts discussed the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. whether international differences in 


labour costs and social security costs 
do or do not hinder freer trade; 


2. the need for policies to remove restric- 
tions on freer trade; 


3. whether, if there should be a freer 
international market, it might be neces- 
sary for the countries of Europe to 
formulate and carry out their social 
and economic policies with a greater 
degree of international consultation and 
co-ordination than at present; 


4. the social problems connected with 
freer international movement of labour. 


36. Unirep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic AND SocraL Arratrs. Hconomic 
Developments in Africa, 1954-1955. Supple- 
ment to World Economic Survey, 1965. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 100. 

Contents: 1. Agricultural Production. 2. 
Mining and Mineral Production. 3. Fuel and 


Power and Secondary Industries. 4. Foreign 
Trade. 5. Investment. 


37. Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic AND SocraL Arrairs. Hconomic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1954- 
1955. Supplement to World Economic 
Survey, 1955. New York, 1956. Pp. 151. 

Contents: 1. Production and Transport. 
2. Growth of Petroleum Industry. 3. Foreign 
Trade and Payments. 4. Price, Monetary 


and Fiscal Changes. 5. Development Pro- 
grams. 


38. Unitep Nations. Economic Com- 
MISSION FoR Latin America. SHconomic 
Survey of Latin America, 1955; including 
an Essay on Government Income and 
Expenditure, 1947-1954; prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America. New York, 1956. 
Bowl76% 

Contents: 1. Economic Development Trends 


in Latin America. 2. Foreign Trade and 
the Balance of Payments. 3. Agriculture. 
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4. Industry. 5. Mining. 6. Energy. 7. 
Public Expenditure. 8. Fiscal Income. 9. 
Public Savings and Deficit Financing. 10. 
Exchange Policy as a Fiscal Instrument. 


Economic Policy 


39. Canada’s Economic Future; Digests 
of One Hundred and Twenty-Five Sub- 
missions to the Royal Commission on 
Canada’s Economic Prospects. Toronto, 
Cockfield, Brown & Company Limited, 
1956. Pp. 302. 


The Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects was appointed to study 
and report on the following questions: 
“(a) developments in the supply of raw 
materials and energy sources; (b) the growth 
to be expected in the population of Canada 
and the changes in its distribution; (c) pros- 
pects for growth and change in domestic and 
external markets for Canadian productions; 
(d) trends in productivity and standards of 
living; and (e) prospective requirements for 
industrial and social capital.” 


40. Savers, Ricuarp Swney. Financial 
Policy, 1939-45. london, HMSO and 
Longmans Green, 1956. Pp. 608. 


Discusses the war budgets, the rate of in- 
terest, capital issues control, internal borrow- 
ing, exchange control, financial arrangements 
with Commonwealth countries, lend-lease, etc. 


Economics 

41. Harwoop, Epwarp Crossy. Useful 
Economics. Great Barrington, Mass., 
American Institute for Economic Research, 
1956., Pp. 128. 


Designed for use in schools and for the 
general reader. 


42. Minter, HermMAN Puivure. Income of 
the American People, by Herman P. Miller 
for the Social Science Research Council in 
cooperation with the U.S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, New York, 
Wiley, 1955. Pp. 206. 

The study shows ‘‘the relation between the 
amount of income received by individuals 
and certain social and economic character- 
istics like geographic location, occupation, 
colour, education, ete. The study also in-. 
cludes an analysis of the changes in income 
distribution which have taken place in the 
United States since the depression of the- 
thirties, as well as an evaluation of the data 
which provide the basis for the findings.” 


43. Ropinson, MarsuHatt A. An Intro- 
duction to Economic Reasoning, by 
Marshall A. Robinson, Herbert C. Morton 
and James C. Calderwood. Washington, 
Brookings Institution, 1956. Pp. 335. 


Partial Contents: The Economy and Its 


Income. Labor and Unions. Debts and 
Money. Prosperity and Depression. Con- 
trolling [Business Fluctuations. Economic 
Growth. International Economic Policy. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


44. British Instirute or MANAGEMENT. 
Outline of Work Study. London, 1956. 
2 Volumes. 

The material in these volumes is based 
on work study courses given by Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Introduction. Pt. 2. 
Method Study. 

Work study seeks to determine the activi- 
ties of the worker and of plant equipment 
in order to improve these activities. Method 
study is concerned with better ways of doing 
things. It improves efficiency by eliminating 
unnecessary work, avoidable delays and other 
forms of waste. 


45. Orrice MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Unit Work Measurement; a Study carried 
out by the Research Committee. London, 
1954. 1 Volume (various pagings). 

The Office Management Association con- 
cludes after its study that it is not possible 
to develop “standard units” which would 
permit one firm to determine if its pro- 
cedures were being performed according to 
a “standard average”. However, the study 
showed a way of measuring work so that a 
firm can develop and maintain good working 
standards. 


Employment Management 


46. AmERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
How to establish and maintain a Personnel 
Department, by Frances Spodick. 3d ed., 
with New Bibliography. New York, 1953. 
Pp. 116. 


Partial Contents: Selecting the Personnel 
Officer and His Staff. Formulating a 
Master Plan of Action. Writing the Per- 
sonnel Policies. Translating Personnel 
Policies into Practice. Designing and 
evaluating the Personnel Records. 


47. Bureau or National Arrarrs, WASH- 
incton, D.C. Training New Employees. 
Washington, c1956. Pp. 12. 


48. Bureau or NationaL AFrrarrs, WASH- 


ineton, D.C. Using Praise. Washington, 
61955. (Pp. 12. 
49. Eprror1AL ResearcH Reports. Lay- 


Off Pay Plans, by Helen B. Shaffer. Wash- 
ington, 1956. Pp. 355-372. 


An explanation of supplementary unem- 
ployment benefits plans and a survey of such 
plans already in existence. 


International Agencies 


50. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Report of the Director-General, First Item 
on the Agenda. Geneva, 1956. Pp. 99. 

At Head of Title: Report 1. Sixth Con- 
ference of American States Members of the 
International Labour Organization. Havana, 
Sept. 1956. 


This is a review of labour and social con- 
ditions in North and South America since 
the first Conference of American States’ 
Members of the ILO, in 1936. 


51. North ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
tion. The North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
iation. 4th ed. Paris, 1956. Pp. 71. 

Contents: 1. Why the Treaty was signed. 


2. What the Treaty says. 3. The Develop- 
ment of the Organization. 4. The Present 


Structure of the Organization. 5. The 
Achievements of NATO. 
Labour Conditions 

52. GREAT BRITAIN. JOINT STANDING 
CoMMITTEE ON CONDITIONS IN IRON 
Founpries. Conditions in Iron Foundries ; 


First Report, of the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee. London, HMSO, 1956. Pp. 73. 


The Committee recommends that accidents 
can be reduced as follows: 

(1) A much higher standard of house- 

keeping in foundries; 

(2) A wider provision of more suitable 
protective clothing and other protec- 
tive devices; 

Proper care and use of protective 
equipment by workers; 

Early first-aid treatment; 

Better instruction in safe methods and 
practices with special attention to the 
lifting of weights; 

The setting up in factories of joint 
accident prevention committees which 
represent both management and 
employees. 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


53. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Conditions of Employment of Plantation 
Workers. ighth item on the agenda. 
Genvea, 1956. Pp. 96. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 40th session, 
1957. 


54. Prrret, JEAN. Latin America; Work- 
ing and Living Conditions of Leather, Shoe 
and Fur Workers. Prague, Leather, Shoe, 
Fur and Leather Products Workers’ Trade 
Unions International, 1955? Pp. 158. 

The author alleges that in the shoe in- 
dustry in Latin America there are poor 
wages, improper safety precautions, exploita- 
tion of women and young workers, bad 
administration of social laws, primitive 
working conditions, ete. The report is spon- 
sored by the World Federation of Trade 
Unions. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


55. BRoTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 
Federal Laws, General Wage and Rule 
Agreements, Decisions, Awards and Orders 
governmg Employees engaged in Train, 
Yard and Dining Car Service on Railroads 
in the United States. Cleveland, 1954. 
Pp. 909. 
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56. Duranp, Pauy. Traité de Drow du 
Travail. Tome III. Paris, Librairie Dalloz, 
1956. Pp. 1125. 


Deals with labour laws in France as they 
affect collective agreements. 


57. U.S. Bureau or Lasor STANDARDS. 
Index of Occupational Health and Safety 
Laws, Codes, Rules and Regulations, by 
State. Rev. ed. Washington, 1956. Pp. 39. 


Labour Organization 


58. AMERICAN FEDERATION, OF LABOR AND 
Concress oF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Labor and Education in 1955. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 84. 


59. CALIFORNIA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL RELATIONS. DrvisION OF LABOR 
Statistics AND ResparcH. Union Labor 
in California, 1955; a Report on Union 
Membership, Collective Bargaining Struc- 
ture, Size of Employee Bargaining Unit, 
Employer Bargaining Structure, Principal 
Unions, Calendar of Collective Bargaining. 
San Francisco, California State Printing 
Office, 1956. Pp. 66. 


60. GILLINGHAM, J. Benton. The Team- 
sters Union on the West Coast. Berkeley, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, University 
of California, 1956. Pp. 90. 

The teamsters union is the largest and 
fastest growing labour organization in the 
Pacific Coast states. The author discusses 
the union’s jurisdiction, structure, collective 


bargaining policies, interunion relationships, 
etc. 


61. MinNESoTA. UNIversiTy. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS Crnter. Understanding the 
Union Member, by Walter H. Uphoff and 
Marvin D. Dunnette, with the assistance of 
Merriam Aylward, Wayne K. Kirchner, and 
Dallis K. Perry. Minneapolis, Published 
for the Industrial Relations Center by the 
University of Minnesota Press, c1956. 
Pips, 45. 

Discusses the Industrial Relations Center’s 
research work concerned with gathering 


information about the union member’s atti- 
tudes and opinions. 


Management 


62. Bureau or NatTionaL AFrrairs, WASH- 
Incton, D.C. The Executive. Wash- 
ington, 1956. Pp. 14. 


_ “Describes the latest techniques in select- 


ing, training, and evaluating executive 
talent”. 


63. Bureau or NationaL Arrarrs, WASH- 
Incton, D.C. How to correct Misunder- 


standings about Management. Washington, 
c1956. Pp. 12. 
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64. NationaL ASssocIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
EmpLoyvee RELATIONS DEPARTMENT. Pre- 
serving the Management Function in 
Collective Bargaining; Some Highlghts. 
New York, 1956. Pp. 13. 


Office Management 


65. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Improving Office Reports, Manuals, and 
Records; With a Paper on Office Communi- 
cation. New York, 1955. Pp. 54. 

Contents: Strengthening and_ simplifying 
the Structure of Management Reports, by 
Richard F. Neuschel. The Organization and 
Evaluation of a Procedures Manual Program, 
by A. F. Bortz. The “New Look” in Records 
Management: Three Company Experiences. 
I. Streamlining Office Services, by Herbert B. 
House. II. The Organization and Procedures 
Office, by Harvey Sherman. III. The Finan- 
cial Man’s Viewpoint, by Daniel J. Olsen. 
Communication need not be a Problem, by 
Harry D. Kolb. 


66. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
The Office: its Changing Functions and 
Structure; With a Paper on Management 
as a Universal Language. New York, 1955. 
Pp. 44. 

Contents: The Company be served—a 
Challenge to the Office, by Hal E. Nourse. 
A New Pattern in organizing Administrative 
Functions, by Robert EH. Shull. The Office 
Manager—Carbon Copy or Creative Admin- 
istrator? By Elles M. Derby. Management 
as a Universal Language, by Saul M. Silver- 
stein. 


67. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Searchlight on Office Cost Control. New 
York, 1954. Pp. 48. 

Contents: Supervisors’ Views on Costs, by 
Floyd C. Mann and Howard Baumgartel. 
Reducing Costs through Work Simplification 
Training, by Edmund J. Conway. How to 
organize the Office Cost Reduction Program, 
by H. M. Kaiser. 


Wages and Hours 


68. Toyo Sprnnine Co., Ltp., Osaka, 
JAPAN. INstITUTE FoR Economic RESEARCH. 
Cotton Industrial Wages in Japan. Osaka, 
Japan, 1955. Pp. 36. 


69. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Srarisrics. 
Earnings in the Textile Dyeing and Finish- 


ing Industry, April 1956. Washington, 
1956. Pp. 13. 

70. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Wage Structure, Industrial Chemicals, 
August 1956. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Pp. 34. 


Report based on a survey which covered 
about 180,000 workers in 309 establishments. 


71. US. Women’s BuREAU. State 
Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders, May 2, 
1955 to August 16, 1956. Supplement 3 to 
Bulletin 247. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. 
Popes: 


Women - Employment 


72. U.S. Bureau or Lasor Statistics. 
Women Production Workers in the 
Machinery Industries; Employment Dis- 
tribution, Earnings. Washington, 1956. 
Pipes. 

Survey based on data obtained from 


215 establishments. Women were mostly 
employed in the less-skilled occupations. 


73. U.S. Women’s Burgau. Hmployment 
Opportunities for Women in Beauty Ser- 
vice. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 51. 


Contains information for counsellors of 
women in schools and in employment ser- 


vices. Provides information for State 
officials on cosmetology boards and on 
minimum-wage boards. 
Youth - Employment 

74. Gwinn, EpitH Durr. Hmployment 
Certificating Service in Philadelphia. 
Washington, U.S. Bureau of Labor 


Standards, 1956? Pp. 7. 


Bound with Employment Certification 
Practices in Cleveland, Ohio, by 
Frank J. Skelly. 


These two articles appeared first in News- 
letter of the National League To Promote 
School Attendance and are reprinted under 
the title, Services to Young Workers and 


Hmployers through Employment  Certi- 
fication. 

75. On1I0. DEPARTMENT oF INDUSTRIAL 
Reuations. Minors in Industry, Ohio, 


1955. Columbus, 1955? Pp. 19. 


Part 1 deals with injuries to young people 
under 18 years of age, by age, sex, and 


industry. Part 2 deals with employment and 
age certificates issued to minors from 14 to 
17 years of age. 


Miscellaneous 


76. CANADA. BuREAU OF STATISTICS. 
Canadian Vital Statistics Trends, 1921- 
1954. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1956. 
Pp oo: 

Contents: 1. Summary of Population 


Characteristics before 1921. 2. Character- 
isties of Canadian Population Growth 1921- 
54, 3. Summary of Births, Marriages, 
Deaths and Natural Increase. 4. Interna- 
tional Comparison of Vital Statistics. 5. 
Births. 6. Deaths. 7. Marriages and 
Divorces. 8. Vital Statistics of the Yukon 


and Northwest Territories. 9. Life Expect- 
ancy. 

77. CANADA. BurEAU OF STATISTICS. 
Energy Sources in Canada; Commodity 


Accounts for 1948 and 1952. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 59. 
78. CANADA. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 


Teacher Training Institutions, 1953. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. Pp. 24. 


* 79. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. HOUSE OF 
Commons. SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON KESTI- 
MATES. Proceedings. No. 1-21. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1956. 21 Nos. 

At head of title: House of Commons. 
3rd _ sess., 22nd Parliament, 1956. 

Hearings held between March 15 and 
August 2, 1956. 


The Committee reviewed the estimates of 
the following departments: National Health 


and Welfare, Labour, Post Office, and 
National Revenue. 
80. Lasour Party (GREAT BRITAIN). 


Homes of the Future; a Sociahst Policy 
for Housing. London, 1956. Pp. 63. 


A 40,000-word study, Labor in the Soviet Orbit, a record of the living standards and 
rights of workers in the Soviet Union and Central Europe, has been published by the 
Labor Committee to Release Imprisoned Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists. 
Several prominent Canadian trade unionists are members of the Committee. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings..............:... 


Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics........ 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Accidents 


A—tLabour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 20, 1956 


(Estimateés in thousands) 
Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Naga! DALE Man 

—_— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask 

N.B. Alta 

The Labour Force 
Both: Sexes... ceo ch earnoccse eee By nde 115 433 1,628 2,114 1,010 
Agriculihiralcsss 2. ccc 797 gy: 56 159 206 348 
Non-Agricultural..: 2022.04 5 .nemme eaten 4,975 111 377 1,469 1,908 662 
Males) 2 e<.ceisieras so Cae none cae eee 4,408 96 337 1,261 1,559 796 
Agricultural... Jt 750 -¢ 49 154 196 325 
INon=A griculturally.... }e eee 3, 658 92 288 1,107 1,363 471 
Mem alesit, centres: ‘ a 1,364 19 96 367 555 214 
Agricultural....... ek 47 » ML » 10 23 
Non-Agricultural@t iy. oe ane eee eee 1,317 19 89 362 545 191 
All Ages........ 5,772 115 433 1,628 2,114 1,010 
14—19 years. 563 15 44 200 179 95 
20—24 years. 715 17 58 231 240 124 
25—44 years... 2,647 52 190 746 979 458 
45—O4 Years anc. cies cme ecco 1,602 27 120 400 616 287 
Gb:years and Over. siacn.cteaoseceeeene 245 es 21 51 100 46 
Persons with Jobs 
All'status groupste.;ek epee eon eeee 5,674 lil 423 1,587 2,086 1,003 
Males i. ccc naeh rater ae rae eee 4,328 93 329 1,226 1,537 791 
Females: icisseenal aero he Goines 1,346 18 94 361 549 212 
Agricultural a sisiabere Tepiere Geriefriate eases raye 794 * 56 159 205 347 
Non-Aenicultural’ acacoseie oceans 4,880 107 367 1,428 1, 881 656 
Paid Workers.cs: dean een coe eee 4, 485 94 337 1,299 1,745 611 
Malési 3.04). djes caerace aan darnac eee 3, 262 79 254 965 1,237 429 
Eemales:it-5..5 aete sonnei 1, 223 15 83 334 508 182 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes /25; case: se eee ee 98 ‘I 10 41 28 “ 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both Sexesd siz"... hee ain a3 eee 4,999 146 454 1, 426 1,604 904 
Males. Patni a oe 948 38 99 244 279 182 
Hemiales,d. 7). si ae Ae 2 See 4,051 108 855. 1,182 1,325 722 


* Less than 10,000. 
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B.C. 


465 
359 


a 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
October 20, 1956 September 22, 1956 October 22, 1955 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work (?) Work (') Work (1) 
Totaltooking for Work. «<3. 6.00004: s<tcs08 108 99 108 100 154 143 
WARM LET OD Si ererc sai inetace crt evatess ainvsisitt ean « 98 90 97 91 142 132 
Writer inon this as « hesesses aaa ake AB! i one mecctereyrarape AGN ercredldistn ee shetsias Gil lave avet ocrtune 
Je—-S MONTHS’ 74): cece ous arewusenre ss OU ere teres BP al ile es an Cal OA les saree, ees 
A) OTROWMGAS + crcl: ante =a) hove ahehlotery a, Bae Malet eo ers LOA caecad eee a ae Arte dus 
7—12 months wae Weil hee cadet pee: b TOP coe. oars 
18—18 months PaaS veel Sete * Seon ee cote 
An OVED fake terns Jags dane ota Pee PMs OSS Mone = CP i | OS 5 BS 
WWI: Loins Sel a es a ee 10 | 11 x 12 11 
eA NOUNS sy tetans cree amet AG alee Oe ig - M! - bg 
Meas RQOULS Fctarelone Saieusiaaveciu'sve Teta eANE a. 4.6 se * * * 10 + 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from these in the ‘‘total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Period Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairies Yukon Ganods ca 
LOGS OCA EMR ees eas ac eiale eke win bene dbalealei ead 4,049 34,294 90, 120 27, 208 13,197 | 168, 868 68, 269 
POSE ROUAUMEMI carne sleccb ot cisielercieieleeciade 3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12, 292 154, 227 64, 551 
LFS RAAT Se OO Se eee 3, 067 22,117 57,563 15, 559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
1955—1st. Nine Months................... 2,502 17, 164 45, 102 12,593 9, 246 86, 607 46,798 
1956—1st. Nine Months................... 2,299 21,214 61, 205 12, 861 12,430 | 110,009 61,381 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


a wo 
a os a 
z gS |g BS | we 2 
Ce =e Rey = Sg 8 
: aa eS | 3 eo | FE] §s8 s 
Period 28 Be (ede a | Fia | See | 2 8 
29) ¢@i 82 |ae| 8] \8f|48e| 8] 2) = 
ao 3 Q q 5 B= B34 5 i = 
ae ee | 28 | aa | Eve ee) eee is | S 
ae ce Eo 0.8 A m@ | 26] 896 aS zc 5 
=a S HO | Om | m 4 fea | ase0 |) 4 fe) a 
1OnSu Rota eemmenec ccs cc. ks .....| 10,021] 6,339] 1,855] 3, 185/13,766|17,250| 879] 26,492/10,380] 966] 91,133 
LORE TG Ga RHE, cota c sorbose 9,983] 6,775} 1,938] 2,735)11,974/10,920] 763} 25,699|13,011) 578] 84,376 
awa de Ne 8,563] 5,775| 1,190] 2,146] 9,588| 7,036] 514) 15,117| 7,687| 371| 57,987 
1955 Ist. Nine Months............. 6,806] 4,560 994| 1,679] 7,051] 6,292| 440] 13,020] 6,449] 304] 47,595 
1956 Ist. Nine Months............. 7,373| 6,743} 1,551] 2,642| 8,975] 6,011] 1,037} 20,246] 8,150) 298] 63, 026 
91 
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TABLE B-1._ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


B—Labour Income 


Agricul- 
ture, 
, ee Forestry, Manu- 
Fishing, facturing 
Trapping, 
Mining 

1949—Average.............. 49 214 

1950—Average.............. 55 231 

1951—Average.............. 72 272 

1952—Average.............. 76 303 

1953—Average..-........... 73 329 

1954—Average.............. 73 323 

1955—Average.............. 77 342 

1954—September........... 82 326 

Octoberin.t. beeen 84 323 

November........ . 82 321 

December........ ; 78 326 

1955—October...... rotee tah 86 354 

November....... 86 354 

December........... 85 357 

1956—January............. 75 349 

February.ta. ae. 79 358 

Marchi24-3...6 ee 70 365 

April 68 371 

Mayo: tga eee 78 377 

June. 89 381 

Daly docs as tn Cee 95 382 

Augustyan ee: eek 98 382 
September........... 99 392R 

Octobers <> eee 104 394 

R:—Revised. 
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Construc- 


tion 


| 
Utilities, 


Transport- | Finance, 
ation, Services, 
Communi- | (including 
cation, Govern- 
Storage, ment) 
Trade 
169 147 
180 156 
208 178 
233 199 
252 217 
261 239 
278 256 
267 249 
269 249 
269 253 
269 253 
288 264 
292 268 
293 265 
280 263 
282 264 
284 266 
291 277 
301 281 
311 288 
317 281 
319 286 
324 299 
324 294 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 


(Not available at press time—will be published in February issue) 


Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked 


Average Hourly Earnings 


— (in cents) 

56” | “Tose | fess” | Ofte” | Fase” 

WN wRowmd ate stat ore iss. vibe voGsyeel ate. Slee hag gies eee pie ove 40.6 42.1 40.3 143.7 138.3 
INOW EID COLIEU RAT ct ci ay s\si sie eFEREG o)eyosciefod> ose sie, = ple inbate e's 41.5 42.0 40.7 136.1 132.0 
New Esrtpa ine Kame Stu cavidss. Waele (ssdle.cictels:s ie 4 atarcie s¥e,e15% 9's 42.2 41.7 42.2 136.7 135.2 
Que Deis ew epee ete dba secs ony cS G aletes Setepene a os sie q ala tens ons 43.0 42.6 42.9 139.1 187.8 
CVICAEIO paRRR RE (Ho fo Se ete Sete BAA. oki 5.4 esialatage = 41.1 40.5 41.5 160.8 160.4 
Manito tie: ac iseidas «bi cieisis -lapnalilet ade ze eacatsye + 6 41.0 40.5 40.4 144.9 143.5 
SESKATCHOWEN, cam sls: ota ohh nie eels < Saanes tell - 40.1 40.2 39.5 157.6 157.4 
PAU ORDA Cai Meera gts ap Mie UBER vik Waste LO. okie seo ohyy os 40.0 40.2 39.0 157.5 155.4 
Bertini Conena ps (2) dary. cis dase cia aie = <Sied > <nkechate se 38.9 37.9 38.3 182.0 180.2 


Oct. 1, 
1955 


134.7 
127.6 
129.3 
130.8 
151.7 
138.4 
153.0 
150.7 
174.7 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. ° 
(?) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Harners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


IManinvieso. 1-2. maneed os 
Metal mining... {: &. . (jdahlin eh ee 
Gold... ‘ 

Other metal.. 
BUMOLS. tive ve : 
oad Rimes aan’ : 
Oil and natural gas 
INon-metal. 2... 10. surance tee 
Manufacturing.......... 
Food and beverage: 
Meat producte a... <<. > «peace sn atte atti cin choemene toto paT aes 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 
Grain mill prodwets.is;.ceea oe ele a eee east 
Bread and other bakery products...................- 
Distilledand malkiliquorss... vedere ee eee ee 
Tobacco and tobacco products................0. 000000 
Rubber products:..3. 0:2c2- -suce ate eee eeneeesce 
Leather prodwets.. 0.1.2.) 08 ean ere ee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).................4.-- 
Textile products (except clothing)..................... 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 
Woollen goods. ..52:...0 1s cea epee eee eee 
Synthetic textiles andisilix: ti... 25m sine eenernclen eres 
Glothing (textilesand fur)-4-.-2. 2 ecncnee acne ene = 
Men's. clothing... acy 26 sies.5 ana edo een ees 
Women’s clothing... 
Knit goods.......... 
*Wood products...... 
Saw and planing mills 
Furniture: oc. >. scecdan esas deo lees 9 ean eee 
Other wood products. c. se, ese ies aera eee 
Paper products.......Gaac4 selene eel eee eee 
Pulpsand! paper millsioa.s.-ecee ss nee eee eerente 
Other paper productsiccs nae cack ae eee eee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 
*Trom and steel products .1s4;.40.5- obs penton ene cee 
Agricultural implements: 722..2 0. anlen ee Oe eee 
Fabricated and structural steel....................-- 
Hardware, and toals......c5ohyck em aera eee ee 
Heating and cooking appliances..... 
Tron castes: ,.:....4\x <cder eo ae tie ee eee 
Machinery manufacturing 
Primary iron and steeliiiiaens.:-n 2 oes ees 
Sheet metal products,../,2.1.n2...o Meee eee ees 
*Tranaportation equipment: 47... «ace. ae aes 
Aineraft and’ parts) .aee dc cs. ccs ae ee eee 
Motor Vehicles s. 2. acti) tkioe« 2cete rere eee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
*Non-ferrous metal products 
Atuminum’ products.....-.1....09-08 
Brass and copper products 
Smelting and, rehning:. 2. 4.4.ccee eee een 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..................-.: 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 
Radios and radio parts 
Batberies i 2,2:.,<.0mare qaore's aioe aa ates See Oe ae ee 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances 
Miscellaneous electrical products 
Wire and ‘Gable .sc\er... hts ieee is eee ee er eas eee 
*Non-metallic mineral products 
Clay products Rancck oo ane tere aeoee ae ete 
Glass'and! glass products: «2.5 enone eae 
Products of petroleum and coal 
Chemical ‘products: satisen. eee eee eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 
Acidsalkalis ‘and saltsssh.wnceeac se eheenei econo 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
*Durable poods.i7.5' ace ae eee 
Non-durable goods 
Construction ioudcintararneree hemi ae Oo ae eee nee 
Buildings iand stricturcssnweeea oe eee ee eee 
Highways, bridges and streets. . 
Electric and motor transportation. 
Service 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Hours 


Average Hourly 
Earnings 


Oct. 1|Sept.1/Oct. 1 


1956 | 1956 | 1955 


SS5RSESSSES5SS5 R= SESESSRSESSSSSSE ESAS SSHSAUNS ESE SUSSRGSN SSH SSGENS SHES ENENBSE 
OIkdSH ROW ROSH 3 


PELE PP PEE SE 


40-8 
40-7 


cts. | cts. | cts. 


139-9} 132-0 


es 
_ 
S . . . . . . . . . . . * . rg . . 
ye GO Kat Ga HS GO AA BD CD IID AIO DO NAT COR COWS WOWOMNUAASDOUHOROSHWWASDOUNENOHORAWDWAHROAON BH 


85-7| 85-5| 82-5 


Average Weekly 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes D.B.S. 


7 Index Numbers (Ay. 1949 = 100) 
Period Sas ye eneen area ; 
erio ourly eekly Average 
Worked Fi ° Average Consumer 
per Week Earnings Earnings Weekly Price Ne 
Earnings Index Barnin rh 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949..........5....... 42-3 98-6 41-71 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Monthly Average 1950...............05. 42-3 103-6 43-82 105-1 102-9 102-1 
Monthly Average 1951..............3005 41-8 116-8 48-82 117-0 113-7 102-9 
Monthly Average 1952.................. 41-5 129-2 53 -62 128-6 116-5 110-4 
Monthly Average-1953 sie. cc. ccc. ee ease 41-3 135-8 56-09 134-5 115-5 116-5 
Monthly Average 1954.................. 40-6 140-8 57-16 137-0 116-2 117-9 
Monthly Average 1955.................5 41-0 144-5 59-25 142-1 116-4 122-0 
Week Preceding: 

Repperm Derma; hlO55::. cence. cece 41-2 143-8 59-25 142-1 116-8 121-7 
October iE LGD DS a.. ARR Mb eias os 4 41-5 144-8 60-09 144-1 116-9 123-3 
amen bere Tei LOBD..,.. ic calecuilele vee ne 41-7 145-4 60-63 145-4 116-9 124-4 
Mecem Penal 91955,.cjailoa hice «aad st 41-6 146-1 60-78 145-7 116-9 124-6 
January BRL ODG Geta to, deh. sin 95-4 41.4* 147-5 61-07* 146-4 116-8 125-3 
Mebriary.s 01) 1956... cccs te. sees 41-2 147-3 60-69 145-5 116-4 125-0 
March OpEOOG:., Lv akeh ata y <.ca se 41-3 148-5 61-33 147-0 116-4 126-3 
April BR IGGGs satcke eis ees" 41-1 150-5 61-86 148-3 116-6 127-2 
May LE PUODC sieht Berto, weal 41-4 151-1 62-56 150-0 116-6 128-6 
June Ue ee Ao ee eS 40-9 151-9 62-13 149-0 117-8 126-5 
July PELE 56 3. fA RPE: Fil «2 41-2 152-7 62-91 150-8 118-5 127-3 
August A MEGOGs Joep 44 40-8 152-4 62-18 149-1 119-1 125-2 
Sept. (1) PIGS os es aia <2 41-0 152-1 62-36 149-5 119-0 125-6 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
(Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


Weekly earnings index. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. 


(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


The actual figures for January 1, 1956 are 39-0 and $57.53. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-i.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


See Unfilled Vacancies* Live Applications for Employment 
erio SF Eee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
December 32,081 11,039 43,120 124, 850 61, 456 186,306 
December 29,933 9,094 39,027 138,946 69,071 208,017 
December 19,544 15, 738 35, 282 142,788 51,725 194,513 
December 15, 446 11, 868 27,314 241,094 74,513 315,607! 
December 16, 104 10, 504 26, 608 255, 811 85, 229 341, 040 
December 26,895 14,969 41, 864 194,478 73, 852 268,330 
January 17,986 12,111 30,097 312,066 84,815 396, 881 
February 18,180 12,992 31,172 396, 642 107,850 504, 492 
March 20, 559 14, 299 34, 858 418,909 107, 927 526, 836 
April 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104,745 532,966 
May 35, 698 19,913 55,611 313,750 89, 239 402,989 
June 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229, 339 
July 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
August 38,195 19,636 57,831 105,417 69,272 174, 689 
September 89,324 22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
October 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157,201 
November 31,997 17,154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
December 


27,634 16,442 44,076 171,326 74,709 246,085 


*Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(*) Latest figures subject to revision. 


TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 


OCTOBER 31, 1956 () 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total |———_—__—_—__ 

September | October 

28, 1956 31, 1955 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.......................... 938 141 1,079 | — 2,002 | + 170 
IOLGSOLY ete SOR Pai atotanis.c atecie Panter «Cea G uals sleisiae se eilece’ 11, 078 14 11,092 | + 890 | + 1,919 
Mining, sire ee aiid Oil Wells sei cks. csc tickeae ins 1,262 46 1,308 | — 101} + 699 
pees Stine Tye ges Ce eresone. oe aici APRN SHIGA 6's fe 5 Rade wr ale Meets 70 16 724 _ 99 ae 462 
brea emt aie Pattee ites, «grave stele vias capt nie-sara fyereseie Boe Fiera 459 11 470 + 9 + 237 
Ree aia Mining si ee) 2 Ato! EE, ook ee 47 4 51 + 19 + 17 
Quarrying) Clayiand Sand) Pits)... .cc05sh saci see es coe 15 4 19} + 1 + 10 
EMORPOGHNG cect ehh ec ot SO sais ae Ow ee Gulecine shies 33 11 44 - ae _ 27 
NEAR UGRCUMTENS | 227 2a leas «os Mette how sit Rib ansictaw ss Bete 5,532 3,358 8,890 — 3,325 + 1,548 
HoOnasrand BOVerAges. 2. 2 iihice cseseeh oc cciine seston ses 445 365 810 = 805 | + 262 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products................00000008 3 23 26 — 3 + 13 
PCIE TOC UCES  Febiecisn cid et ole wee BM conc s ese dtbte 40 25 65 -- 21 - 4 
Heer BOMPerOduCts Seas. ch 4. ce hans ok RW Red ace 5 aaa: 116 181 297 — 132} + 20 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... 284 20 554 -- 69 + 256 
Clothmpr(textile and\fur)). J 29.65. o bb pecs one oe os 276 1,418 1,694 - 558 + 171 
\Wke.eve! TE oye ite Pan A Saar cir ee ae | A 557 103 660 | — 381} + 144 
PPARETE UOC ICUS if AA ccs poh ettile dete abi iasswnainalch Mesa. 195 81 276 - 154 + 87 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries.............. 199 99 298 — 134 + iy/ 
Mromangdistee! Products sisi). S08 e coca g cleteas ou cecedudes 1,063 200 1,263 - 344 + SPYl 
‘ransportation. Mquipment.: 8 ...66..00 0 bho sen cee dele s 1,183 85 1,268 - 41 + 297 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...............0-00cceseuee 189 81 270 —- 193 - 46 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies....................4. 434 128 562 _ 161 - 117 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...............0..000005 141 31 172 = 89) + 28 
Productsjof Petroleum and Coal... 0... och es 44 13 57} — 32) — 5 
COS OMCHMEVOCUCtS 5 As 1.5 dated te cveiis cin olelbie dna awe Mes 217 98 315 | — 67) + 80 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries................. 146 157 303 - 141 + 18 
Construction te. «..). S94 iL. chee losis ce woes aurek des 4,408 123 4,531 | — 3,165 | + 1,163 
ren BUACONUFAGLOUS 5 joc cdae« cielecnse nebo y cuvees aisielyaemice 3,195 65 3,260 — 2,458} + 918 
Ppecinmelrade Contractors... 252. 2..000 Hele vel sence deliers 1,213 58 1,271 — 707 |} + 245 
Transportation, Storage and Communication........... 1,902 391 2,293 | — 427 | + 1,078 
RISRION GH EOD. PMs Mole occ s ccc cates vec ct vm cbtele « 1,560 135 1,695 - 468 + 827 
SUSE Se ee Bi 2 OS Es” eee ae 61 22 83 _ 52 + 43 
MWonmmamcation.. Sivas: «2 MPSS: oor kee en aes. deeers 281 234 515] + 93} + 208 
Public Utility Operation.......................00000.0005 253 26 279 | — 60; + 170 
WSL. 2-3 SR Se Re ern cee ee ee 3,344 2,939 6,283 — 1,938 + 872 
VW/LTELESEAL. « 5 ie mee aera mranereentnns SNe il amie Aula ane 1,061 53 1,714] — 783 | + 335 
TNGULUS. con nc BOGS SOROS oD ere Taree tees a eter bet a eae 2,283 2,286 4,569 — 1,155 + 537 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate..................... 624 832 1,456] — 292 | + 196 
SS CEVI CCE Seis cs, cries Aeie Glass ital ss sibrnis aarane mise, ogiss ele eerele 3,384 9,417 12,801 | — 3,284] + 2,666 
Community or Public Service................-0c0s0008 486 1,547 2,088 | — 291 | + 876 
GOWOEMIMENL SELVICE wesc scscee sewer eeradavawecen eas 1,265 433 1,698 — 537 + 379 
PSU RU ROLES OL VICE i .5.chsla/sie-ccninre tsk siniers-v avareinsel efaved,sisan tle ents 249 151 400 | — 60 | + 175 
HES HE TORAIIOR VALCO 5 cise tte rie ede nast fate ale avec Sas neessibverootn ale teistors 596 391 987} — 288} + 74 
PPEMAOURIMRIEL VIGO sels sin cis oo icic Ske 4 Gieyilei seimees Sele vietes@isie 788 6,895 7,683 — 2,108; + 1,162 
CREA MICRO AT etree a flees ays decks asiove aus nix aiotersiay nsbievesnare bored 82 925 17,287 50,012 — 13,704 + 10,481 


Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT NOVEMBER 1, 1956 (1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 


Live Applications for 


Occupational Group Employment 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Professional and managerial workers................ 2,533 902 3,435 2,948 1,245 4,188 
Clerical workers... 4.2 0. ..sikaawan use nee eee 1,712 4,015 5,727 6,363 20,074 26, 437 
Sales workersi ees. occcwe a ddetec vee Geel e weiner 1,352 1,543 2,895 2,909 | © 8,117 11,026 
Personal and domestic service workers.............. 1,118 7,685 8, 803 17,104 11,816 28,920 
PGAMIEN 0's. ghee Sec wa Soars ee ave sale PML Pe Reyer ee ete 2 Wh oanereeeis ats 21 574 5 579 
Acricultureiand Hahing...), e240... canes ver nee 1,004 53 1,057 1,162 165 1,327 
Skilled and semiskilled workers................-005- 19,443 1,895 21,338 43,020 11,861 54, 881 
Food and kindred products (ine. tobacco). ...... 102 2 130 798 352 1,150 
Textiles} clothing? (6te) jessy cee actin ae -<') OR 253 1, 438 1,691 1,385 6,756 8,141 
Lumber and lumber products................... 11,017 4 11,021 3,4 115 3,545 
Pulp; paper (ine. printing). 55.).. acenets. «<2 ee 86 11 97 434 324 758 
Leather and leather products.................... 45 70 115 650 851 1,501 
Stone, clay and glass products................... 19 2 21 130 39 169 
Metalworking... caees. abies csi ieee: oe Dee 1,238 14 1,252 7,770 716 8,486 
Biléctriogl] |i ss<.c.c cy. lade so nreete aioe eee 419 33 452 609 717 1,326 
Transportation equipment...........-..--.00000. 15 6 21 609 49 658 
Miniing’. 4... 520.5052 attes ete ee TS eT ee GLOW RoS.ce Bere 610 B83.4| ie, Seer 383 
Construction...c).08 0 ot one re ie eee pea De ee i 2 2,101 8,787 2 8,789 
Transportation (except seamen)................. 1,169 17 1,186 7,100 82 7,182 
Communications and public utility.............. (i) ere ee 61 203 1 204 
Drade:and Ber vViCOsx.j82 cj snare eine elon ee 290 202 492 1,511 984 2,495 
Other skilled and semiskilled................... 1,744 59 1, 803 7,000 641 7,641 

HH ONERIGN. x7.=.54s cava team Le ee 62 6 68 1,027 225 1,252 
Apprenticesfss.(.85 oc three sho aCe Jo Ge 212 5 217 1,194 vf 1,201 
Unakilled ‘workérs,.. connec mees ss pads see 4,814 1,061 5, 875 34,628 11,734 46,362 
Hood and’ tobacco ..4h\ tee ake eons 128 228 356 1,352 2,327 3,679 
Lumber & lumber products....................- 457 23 480 3,494 277 3,771 
Metalworking’... 3o-peeo ee ocean 157 46 203 3,724 366 4,090 
Construction... Se stewed. aoe se ers B 267 eee des 2,267 13,320 3 13,323 
Other unskilled workers...............-..0.000- 1,805 764 2,569 12,738 8,761 21,499 
GRAND TOTAL Wan. eo eee 31,997 17,154 49,151 | 108,703 65,017 173,720 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 

Office (4) Previous | Previous () Previous | Previous 

Month Year Month Year 

Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, 

1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

AWG CULOUIIECILAING: 5,585 ete es crite aoa wurgh uae <i 6's 626 847 71 4,050 2,870 3,851 
GormerssroOlkiteee Meets i eles Gets oak eee bas 11 14 22 990 916 920 
(sei Gale SOE, Sons eda aie eles st CR ene, eee ie ane 78 17 3 420 254 369 
BueOUN Shc cence eee Naas tent gee Sa ee aks 537 816 146 2,640 1,700 2,562 
Prince Edward Island 166 582 306 836 685 1, 062 
Charlottetown. .:.555... 55050005 112 205 79 594 372 653 
SOM TAINIGTSICO Vici a geen, As 528 EE fo s.5 oie. Ste tehace.ersiviae 54 377 227 242 313 409 
WUD Use RS COUN Ae oasis Pre se IEA, va aos oret opea te ais leces 1,386 1,319 1,381 8,022 7,188 11,008 
USTTT LATEST. 9 ager 4 Ohte ROMERER ESD Goto oy MEI 5 Eo 19 37 14 306 310 397 
ETOP OM AUCL sts nas GE ors Creek SEE dase siwlete Geeie belarus 31 44 29 285 294 339 
PIE XAG REN oo tEAM cis ccs este asate twee eds oe 767 768 893 2,543 2,535 3,359 
AQIS TE DE Sigh Goin oh CBS ABOGe G TEAORSE OTA © GRC SIRtG | tcl OCHS (ICRI arent (eae Sno 185 121 197 
Desr el patie eer en Gs 184 265 97 483 477 575 
CPOE iia vaia at sess cic (SDE Te elo oie rs Sea a gtssoes 171 45 121 190 165 128 
es WEN LSE OWis../9 era f4i-le oh Sete vim cele someltls cisions 92 63 91 962 594 1,604 
SOU SNe ere. nek RE. 7, psi Aebelorenie ec Mhmtaites, <alsee' 9 th 3 192 155 408 
CLINE aR eae Me hee asst NE sae aca lely sPOMMEI ansareraya 34 28 17 37387 1,714 2,480 
PARE COP N TF hee es ates WLR 5 acre choke MPR Rave as 66 58 55 497 3 700 
“SHETTY ERT Re SOS TR ee ge Se ey ee Sea 13 4 11 592 400 821 
NGS Wa PBUEIES SWRCIK is{12 v ciseoe cig aioe ciclelaicies waste ida esse 1,689 1,836 936 7,494 6,301 8,852 
ES EUCAACSURE SCE ctatre SROs MAE (os wie alae teins «holes 16 8 6 477 396 524 
ERE MUON Yee ee eH Mle ais's concede deties 93 131 28 345 312 481 
Edmunston 40 36 25 328 262 374 
380 484 364 500 513 503 
243 190 21 232 245 293 
598 570 305 1,948 1,460 2,312 
18 20 12 618 580 614 
185 198 138 2,144 1,847 2,675 
17 30 12 502 361 582 
Pees Se MM ERE os ia. shar eqere¥ale'siesovees 36 18 20 205 142 214 
“SUDOBISG ac metal) A CORIG 30 See aoe 63 151 5 195 183 280 
CUTS Oa bs oo SPORE ie CE RS CO eee aco cea 17,758 19,388 16,536 49,364 43,200 60,490 
ONS SEEINODS AS ABE ate OO OE BE ae oe nEOD EEE © Ge oEee 30 41 41 304 281 198 
PESTA AGAR OS a) sta TE tics So tee ae Noises. sca age efeheizrets se) 41 97 34 261 222 356 
VERE EME STI Gs oo SHEER oars = fish lele dare welede) so nveievaie' ere 26 12 9 427 236 248 
“Cos e E Cr BAR Oe ee, a eee ey ae 436 315 429 445 421 678 
RE rONTeG Re Nie EEG Aes sh aubicoeine safe IRE as se6 19 ll 5 149 94 209 
CANE OVIG ESTES SB Bon Ok eh, ee er 669 726 215 560 405 599 
LO GATBOIT ooo peep cn OC ERIE ate 1 EID Ie eee 330 341 146 187 195 223 
META TEMONCL VALOR «Soke Fale. dRe cusnele shel sbor dikes wivierals 45 65 44 906 835 936 
ASIA IoP A sone Pact oct BR co ie ape SEM sso 92 93 81 366 313 560 
1,405 700 198 187 144 
117 105 167 
45 14 729 738 1,049 
105 52 1,120 932 1,207 
170 197 1,096 1,000 1,215 
iil 56 640 612 797 
78 28 309 229 248 
3 227 185 226 
984 2,523 307 169 247 
198 60 915 920 1,289 

138 46 278 239 2 
3 20 351 311 225 
14 68 107 66 104 
504 294 155 147 235 
INSET ee Ee ee ee ne eae ee Sane et Pe 23 10 16 251 178 342 
(MGM RITIOL 2 Hay ch aan Wed cis aha SBS naio 0.0 os. shltiacavelateree 17 5 8 234 223 188 
EVA HEUER TY cee 5.9, Pinto. eect aE oa sine aucretbtle b winks 6 27 47 41 385 345 478 
MRO GROAN SLC 5 AER Fier, ok \Ee cs auwiuanbe Ra vaidaee 6,211 8,362 5,176 17,331 15, 885 24, 259 
NGA EINON GS BI ooo sick Bebero. 010% anateleeewe > ins 16 26 96 163 173 321 
1245 ih Mee eae os a RR a gee Seve or Wee 38 10 525 271 169 173 
BUND ECM cbari tes caeaak PRP. oie Re eats ah 917 889 798 5,488 4,579 6, 827 
ENERO LIS ESE) is .c1t See ota sda etene dua « Clee Vee avs ee 301 248 1,691 565 405 
PaWIOTe LU LOUD «ies <ieciechee totals oles ele Goreieodhe <3 72 55 27 647 483 510 
1G) 8.7122 Caren or CRORE a 0) GIR EID OG Siem ata 131 144 115 184 166 173 
100) 87 CODE ORR R, Oc ee EE Te CREME Bo cee mere 395 413, 367 794 721 775 
LOMA LADNG eco ERI. cio Ok MER soos sk ee te ws il 15 20 230 176 305 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue. . aie 128 160 99 256 215 352 
BLOW CTCRS 5 a hoki cars <0 SE Fe. AOE ee ou 116 189 36 509 414 643 
Bin Georges) Bist }.g:. a8 accoh Gime cle olore do Reeho cleia.n s 434 444 282 779 445 685 
liye Rue tesn il 096 ae eee ao a Pa Re ae ee 46 172 75 925 836 821 
RIAD eI ered soicte Ae ok Mee ap Ae ccle yagi «le 93 85 92 734 732 926 
St. Jéréme...........: HOT ce. cca Os Grier ene 58 45 40 641 509 625 
VTL Wo A i A 228 293 133 534 583 761 
ODURMICR OD ccc RAG None sicalece tities ieeraa tttyer «508 423 479 232 164 110 225 
nA ywinewan Palis ek 2) nk Bees cadet tes oe se 160 82 88 1,357 951 1,589 
(a. 121 R00 ON ar, ey cy ee 144 255 187 1,763 1,456 2,046 
SECU Qe teenie ps RCRD Le ORES Bot teenie 108 47 41 776 762 654 
BEDS CLOrC MINES. fA tee... Tel Meee adie hee tee since 66 55 30 559 533 647 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office (1) Previous | Previous (1) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 
Quebec—Con. 

Trois- Revidkes ic :.): diode rcobe Wns v ves coe elas 455 588 833 1,557 1,236 2,085 
Wall d'Or? aictoc dc ss Gate eno eterna rie eae ey 597 535 328 650 576 595 
Walley field ccs. .atsetin.a tice teens cian settee 118 148 53 629 586 765 
Wactoriavalle x... Foden de scree a see alate ieee deco 40 58 42 834 643 889 
Ontarios. ices ls Ag oe per ee ee ee 16,121 19, 638 11,677 62,322 66,777 71,383 
SA THPTUOT A ois ssiis & ots eee siete ean eee iete nisasterels aeteretevasie 69 162 28 96 101 123 
HITIG Se Sere accod cians Seo ie ane ete nes ee 60 300 116 469 711 792 
Belleville. 20 55 13 498 461 833 
Bracebridge 84 133 42 286 156 393 
Brampton.. 55 81 53 241 252 311 
Brantford. . 93 69 72 2,015 2,191 1,493 
Brockville...... : 41 37 28 137 129 5 
Carleton Places)... ce aee see F vf 4 1 81 73 109 
Chatham, cera et pee ee tees ; 119 362 96 1,085 7157 1,195 
Coboute. ccs cack hence chase ‘ 8 10 10 506 499 436 
Golling woud. cons canaente aeneretunt : 14 63 8 303 251 495 
‘Cormwallt 0. 22 ae oan ares f 174 215 164 1,126 1,027 1,183 
Wort Hrie 5 Pac on eee oh eo meee a anagetecs Maneatis 12 32 19 252 327 434 
Hort Frances 2.7 hers orc oe ee ae ee see 55 59 9 89 57 157 
Bort William 0. comes sack ext ettee tee eh anOees 700 811 891 589 608 704 
(EN Ren eR Mtr A A A ola chn aie 111 123 88 435 537 430 
ChANENO UGS! orate des cere A eh athe: Geta eee 5 12 13 140 107 136 
Goderich... .. = oR R RO cis cca EOE OEE 36 34 26 217 146 267 
LE lh) seein nie rae cot ache ona eniceind Gian 122 140 158 632 606 800 
RAMON. 5. .le eee ck Cer Conse eee tte 1,102 1,197 TAT 5,159 5,456 4,534 
Ha wikesbury:: cc curces coe oat etree nae tee 24 15 41 261 210 286 
Wn g@ersolly ics s.3ch; Sep sees Kae Sek eh aie 40 77 28 297 192 257 
Kapuskasing .....¢ escort ere 306 426 29 147 115 255 
FON Ora. t atca.s Soar Ro ec ee eo a ter 136 159 39 159 106 241 
Kingston...... Pe enn ata rere oo iee 110 159 146 625 626 883 
Karkland! Wake... cus, sec ak eerie. eet tee 244 448 96 319 264 408 
Kitehener? icc. ceo eee oe eee 150 218 130 562 622 1,017 
Leamington. get... aeons toe eee eee 19 56 25 615 399 306 
Timdsaiy eo Seee.at soa ae eRe eee eeTe Oeieete 37 45 43 233 435 537 
EAS TOWOL. sates Sort). eee el Reece eee ene oe 47 47 12 76 57 145 
DondOn seer s.cdht scenes Sete eters Reet eee 770 961 533 2,316 1,936 2,654 
Midland esac ssc: sree ere ee Rene nee 20 44 13 8 309 
INapanetss sss: «ica ena nee ae aan eee 12 12 6 158 152 253 
Newmarket. j.de Aion cence chore eee VDA I revecs epebenell ae svsisiels aivis BOS | Saas aetna al ore eorelniers sas 
New Toronto. . ricci ssc. ac noisee sapien oeelnonad 235 353 130 1,274 1,244 1,355 
Niagara Halls... 2 soe coe Ree cnet eon 119 270 55 617 434 1,075 
North AY ons- acc ata ete eal: <. See ee nT eee 73 85 68 358 326 628 
Oakville BS CRO MIR EL ATO Sn ai ot seine cioden ace pane 339 296 195 215 253 169 
Orillia Fo. ovate ign < bose eRe ae 23 38 57 290 259 472 
Osh wes ai. chisel so -o00 MER eee eae aro 348 220 61 2,062 6,504 6,146 
Ottawa SO ee ae ES rene orks eRe cee uit 1,248 1,217 1,503 2,106 2,094 2,464 
Owen Sound: 4 4-35.00. 2 ee eee enn eae 62 78 49 584 508 622 
Parry Sound oe sich diss aie ete oe Oe ee eee 2 4 58 57 109 
Pem broke.gs a. tate oi: 0c Se eee eee 245 835 183 581 490 823 
Perth. cs tidce se Statue eee eee 27 47 37 119 87 195 
Peterborough.....4."2n..0.. eee eee epee 177 314 65 1,154 1,135 1,454 
Picton. 20% 5 hse ode aes ce eee eee ee 11 16 6 205 100 209 
Fort Arthur: 1. . asomeer mene tera nen ere 777 928 126 717 537 1,101 
Port Colborne... 3.35 = 34.05 hee ae eee 19 30 8 240 255 282 
IPRESCOTE SS isd denon eee eee 18 42 83 154 179 282 
oS) Boe ERY nic Manors Ga gadinkaeodlnboee 21 25 14 179 116 275 
St. Catharines: ...2089.4,.2,. eee ee pees 134 154 123 1,352 1,915 1,993 
St. Thomas avaiis' hod capamg ois: hos cee Reamied a ae tye aero ae 137 144 80 356 278 490 
Samig.csscs: Ape chins aeareke YhsanewaceoQunatiCe 117 132 77 889 722 824 
Sault Stes Marie fiesta. a meeee ene eee heres 520 517 146 543 520 629 
Simcoe) .e. 2). s.aaeeee acc. Pee ee eee eee 56 55 25 328 228 375 
Sioux Lookout... f:Mos cuca: see pines ae eee ee 64 56 8 56 48 104 
Smitha Walls: «7: Seeks ho nae eee eens 5 10 11 142 111 238 
52 89 45 277 246 288 
8 261 189 689 
285 413 122 831 787 1,128 

741 309 57 450 3 
4,639 5,939 4,287 13,392 13,419 16,698 

2 378 305 50 
61 88 40 127 138 227 

12 18 20 283 250 161 
107 110 32 461 399 653 
173 348 256 804 762 865 
244 280 391 9,391 11,353 4,117 
26 21 32 303 32 206 
3,081 4,542 1,915 7,857 6,119 11,120 
295 412 144 496 339 773 
25 52 10 189 116 339 
77 158 49 158 108 174 
37 84 25 271 215 437 


9 43 6 102 34 
2,588 3,793 1,681 6,641 5,307 9,331 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND LIVE APPLICATIONS AT 
NOVEMBER 1, 1956 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Live Applications 
Office () Previous | Previous (4) Previous | Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, | Nov. 1, | Sept. 27, | Nov. 3, 
1956 1956 1955 1956 1956 1955 

SHSKatchewaln. ; 4a Reh in. Mocca naz cet 1,653 2,739 807 4,029 2,973 5,789 
BEDE VSL Macy Aopen cras ee ces ees eratavahs vied rex aaa Rate «kes 105 294 38 1i1 67 111 
‘ 306 468 126 435 305 619 
102 172 28 220 211 358 
PETINCOUAL DEL baisscles  tisgnckeyekh iar CR. RE ee 76 179 60 557 405 616 
JOGDaI CTS Be ed ee Pd oo i eee 369 643 231 1,059 815 1,691 
SIEGE DOG) Oy 08 RRO ae bb Soe ae ane een eee 267 472 L7 1,037 737 1,384 
SLUM METED Getta, <2 .< Metaeiteey, wo. PRPRE © c-a:0, ats Bice 145 145 62 172 106 221 
“WERDER Pe eds See A oe at 118 73 33 74 36 132 
BTOLECEOIM: CAPR erst ici ee hes Se a dae 5 take 165 293 58 364 291 657 
PRU CROR MRS et te ck. Set... | EEBEA oo. oR 3,960 6,539 2,749 6,814 4,740 9,307 
PST OUTITIOLO OMe sciences oP Tees vo eee ices ovve.e wna tthe 84 112 51 98 107 232 
(CIRLETER i Nod Ie Pape ie A Sie cen ert a 976 1,665 868 2,651 1,891 3,487 
DEA aC Cae ee ee ee A 50 49 19 104 102 145 
lave lia XoL TOY bees pene tina PARES RE a oh sel HERS ys IP ea 1,559 2,759 1,361 2,655 1,776 3, 634 
BRON a aes s)he, ea ey: . PEER MIES coves als 7 1,065 4 5 139 
aol ovwiet tey | Pt oe ns ee | eee 292 412 230 468 358 908 
Medicine Hat.. 2 BS 137 271 89 385 266 479 
(EVD U1 TUES Det Re See SoS octets Cee maces 125 206 67 298 152 283 
British Columbia.... 2,761 5,128 2,505 22,932 16,398 23,473 

Chilliwack. .. 6 106 4 747 417 
Courtenay... a 21 56 15 305 222 301 
Cranbrook..... Ret De. ORR - 6 50 38 150 120 170 
Bbtrorsont CLECK. ore, 3 RIED cc ASME cieis dic eae 66 182 27 88 39 184 
[CRAD SEA AS ASR Es car een ey ee eee ene ene 43 156 50 375 270 333 
Kamloops. 63 160 84 276 198 321 
Kelowna. . 13 40 32 289 155 185 
TASER a ok Cote 8 1 eS eo eee ee 99 214 144 164 142 114 
Mission City 11 29 19 477 236 377 
Deru OW een er eh Ro, = a Ne cs. PRE» chess, Oe 68 52 42 501 455 588 
INIGIESIN, 3 Sta a Anu meme Alirc:> 6. ae eee cn ees 34 65 32 236 178 242 
INO WAWeRUIINE LGR: 4... ch cqieiie cise Steels coe ates 236 364 126 3,180 2,403 3,066 

“PEGI s's Fs Ae a Oc eee De Beer ae 17 45 32 244 123 
FORUM AND Oily tia 2 Se ac Sate ce as os yee 38 104 24 403 226 314 
PTIMGOnE COL Pena = ihe. ces hiass esate arate es iA 327 78 764 378 787 
TPF.) [RATS Reece coe 2 ER Ota. o> eee ee 93 123 40 596 229 572 
ATER CVO MME PPR oe actatey, Becoeseerete ovens Gis 7 15 5 73 54 80 
SS oc cet A EAP a 6 23 39 243 181 297 
‘VEIN CSUR ecg EEE AG oe Lae Be OE eee 1,361 2,416 1,318 11, 235 8,517 12,086 
ETE O = oO ae eee On mee ae ne 23 71 56 280 177 286 
VNCHeii, 34 (a6 A ARS a ane REP Sorgen no ee ee eee 282 435 234 2,186 1,603 2,068 
NAO LOUSE Me ir tthe are een Goce nent 33 90 28 120 75 287 
CODES, osu 2s Gan BORE: oe 49,151 62,553 38,933 173,720 157,201 206,335 
CM MeN Pee MR hi Ns ard Bese ark hraan tdi Re wiaeieone 31,997 40,726 24,268 108, 703 97,699 136,620 
TNS ATN SE cinta WEES OCR RR ReEE CEMIE OTE ae eer 17,154 21,827 14, 665 65,017 59, 502 69,715 


1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—_PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1951—1956 

r Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year . Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
UO Bile eeMMTS <a. sie visio susce <a 918,238 | 655,933 | 262,305 68,895 | 223,979 | 332,499 | 196,754 96,111 
TRA ob. aa 980,507 | 677,777 | 302,730 84,640 | 251,744 | 320,684 | 207,569 115,870 
DG SNe mMNMR nas tciice Mevciveleealota 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
SLO AMEE ih elg, acta ck fo 50. 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,8938 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131,685 
VORB eR ee ete 0 sis a Fiske hus 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 | 178,015 142,116 
1955 (UOmonths) ...4.6..006.- 4 808,030 | 542,740 | 265,290 56,508 | 188,796 | 287,721 | 151,034 123,971 
LOSGKCIOMMOnthS) Ls eek ons 906,619 | 653,776 | 252,843 59,164 | 218,842 | 327,513 | 181,278 119, 822 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—_BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


OCTOBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated Number 


Average ° 
Number of | Commencing Weeks Paidt perce Ae! 
Province Beneficiaries Taal hes d (Disability Days Paid 
Per week” Renewal in Brackets) $ 

thousands) Claims 
Newiloundland’s <2... dacs «sa obale tee e: fereonemmeenerele 2-1 941 9,033 (883) 171,691 
Prince Edward Island A¥o...5. cance aeeeeens “4 177 1,908 (94) 31,739 
Nova: Scotigee. «toi. bcetnc ane ae mde eee eee 5-3 2,738 23,360 (2,270) 421,198 
New: Bruns wiCk:. che ones flo ete aie eee 4-3 2,183 18, 836 (1,924) 354,705 
Quebec: Meplsis anna stltepies awa ceitale 07 tate eee 28-4 15,307 125,005 (26, 400) 2,276,217 
Ontario. 3% Pads sities Miers san utes atioutane atria 39-2 20,770 172,575 (20,338) 3,514, 742 
Manitoba 5: 6h oks.uss debits te rama a eee 3-7 1,413 16,398 (2,419) 293,239 
SaskatOhe wan... sce dopmniie cise endo ocr 1:7 614 7,508 (909 ) 132,905 
Alberta o2 fitiiia gone mecciaeleenns ch cles loaner ie 2-4 1,153 10,270 (1,198) 194,076 
British Columbia, o:7.i5 te «sc.0 deecres seaeee ees 8-0 4,827 35,314 (5,351) 675, 592 
Total, Canada, October, 1956............. 95-5 50, 123 420, 207 (61, 286) 8,066, 104 
Total, Canada, September, 1956.......... 99-1 40,640 376, 561 (57, 426) 7,087,703 
Total, Canada, October, 1955............. 111-1 54,981 280, 834 (55, 127)t 7,535,340 


* Based on the number of payment documents for the month. 


+ Under the old Act, payment was made on the basis of ‘‘days’’, whereas now the basis is ‘‘weekly’’. 


t Weeks paid, unemployment after, and not including, October 1. 


numbered 944,389. 
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Days paid, unemployment to October 1 inclusive 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE 
“LIVE FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY 
DURATION, SEX AND PROVINCE, OCTOBER 31, 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province and Sex 


Total 
CANAD ALF eee ttc ae 139,377 
Malesece nc. ete. 88, 259 
MIBMIALC ti. « sis se soe es 51,118 
Newfoundland........... 3,920 
NE eee ele 3,495 
WIGMTALG SS wetoves oic:ee jo, 425 
Prince Edward Island 586 
BIG yee fos obits s 384 
PUGRIIE Were oie ec 1ccs quia 202 
Woe Scobie. 6... 6 see 8,323 
NG eek eele aos. 10! = 1.0 5 ele 6, 605 
PGMA esys ove aussie 1,718 
New Brunswick.......... 7,244 
WialGRe nti. cisnrecee 5,194 
YS) |) a 2,050 
Qe beter gohan ¢cerne,na.0 42,901 
Maloweee nil ss saccce 3 25, 468 
Pemalees eet cicccies as 17, 433 
Ontarigse ce oss hans 48, 428 
IRI SAURC elec c's sis oes 30, 242 
Hetminleveon:scccsk st cs 18,186 
IMAnitODRAYEEN fees sce. ee 5, 645 
IWSIGw ree ccc ess « 3,001 
FIG rR OR Era logaja'ciesfeiayi0,0 2,644 
Saskatchewan............ 2,330 
Mal 1, 238 
1,092 
4,242 
2,517 
1,725 
15,758 
10,115 
5,643 


40,535 
29,284 
11,251 


_ 1,206 
1,138 
68 


157 
129 


12, 962 
8,935 
4,027 


1,902 
1,176 
726 


479 
344 
145 


1, 426 
981 
445 


6,352 
4,843 
1,509 


Duration on the Register (weeks) otoer 
1, 1955 

2 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 | Over 20} Total 
13,408} 17,895} 20,142] 13,361 8, 871 6,403} 18,762 163,100 
8,861} 11,616) 11,998 7,965 4,375 3,216] 10,944 109, 132 
4,547 6,279 8,144 5,396 4,496 3, 187 7,818 53,968 
628 476 500 389 222 177 422 3,343 
594 419 440 232 186 147 339 3,021 
34 57 60 57 36 30 83 322 
63 77 85 51 33 42 78 618 
41 52 51 26 15 26 44 445 
22 25 34 25 18 16 34 173 
823 1,182 1,297 743 535 455 1,286 9,877 
677 973 973 574 403 340 1,014 8, 238 
146 209 324 169 132 115 272 1, 639 
734 1,001 1,045 678 516 374 943 7,591 
540 751 771 442 319 254 624 5,743 
194 250 274 236 197 120 319 1,848 
4,742 5, 967 6,214 3, 600 2,688 2,036 5,558 51, 287 
3,006 3,812 3,520 1,772 1,125 825 2,804 32,812 
1,736 2,155 2,694 1,828 1,563 1,211 2,754 18,475 
3,721 5,763 7,494 6,141 3,235 2,316 6,796 56, 362 
2,295 3,620 4,530 4,047 1,585 1,186 4,044 36,905 
1,426 2,143 2,964 2,094 1,650 1,130 2,752 19, 457 
357 591 732 449 362 252 1,000 7,818 
203 309 312 188 144 108 561 4,666 
154 282 420 261 218 144 439 3,152 
287 276 353 212 171 116 436 3.813 
180 140 147 95 64 46 232 2,510 
107 136 206 117 107 70 204 1,303 
428 547 591 311 222 155 562 6, 237 
258 279 297 159 118 80 345 4,146 
170 268 294 152 104 75 217 2,091 
1,625 2,015 1,831 887 887 480 1,681 16,154 
1.067 1,261 957 430 416 204 937 10, 646 
558 754 874 457 471 276 744 5,508 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
OCTOBER 1956 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
ffices at End of Month 
Province Total | Entitled | ,, Not 


Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed fe) es, Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 


Newioundland .)s...s5%05<:<..:cfeenisn ame rarers 2,361 1,770 591 1,707 1,125 582 1,035 
Prince Edward Island.................... 349 250 99 263 185 } 78 124 
INO vat oobisn to sina ove cers ain ef ertepteare 4,598 2,856 1,742 4,419 3,189 1,230 1,079 
INew Brunswick... si). 0.2 ubta nese ommnvn 3,999 2,632 1,367 3,587 2,553 1,034 1,074 
Quebec... ...-.. Resch OS ch Spe te 27,151 17,736 9,415 25,489 19,007 6, 432 6,750 
OntATION Markie heh. oaitins ¢ oe sae e rh: 30, 135 17,974 12,161 32,654 25,529 7,125 6,370 
IManitobaisanears tc4 aaioeite Seater areata 3,101 2,231 870 2,723 2,002 721 638 
Saskatchewan... 3c.) cae meee 1,329 1,018 311 1,046 669 337 439 
Alberta ss.se.dsaresloieg crave acinomae eres 2,674 1,886 788 2,098 1, 428 670 922 
British Columbia .oi.% «<1. sees eee 12,232 8,334 3,898 9,972 6, 906 3,066 3,792 

Total, Canada, October, 1956..... 87,929 56, 687 31,242 83, 908 62,593 21,315 22,223 


Total, Canada, September, 1956.. 65,007 42,270 22,737 63, 460 47,395 16,065 18, 202 


Total, Canada, October, 1955..... 94,744 57,307 37, 437 90,778 62, 600 28,178 24,082 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 16,125. 


tIn addition, 16,101 revised claims were disposed of. Ofthese, 1,231 were special requests not granted and 986 were 
appeals by claimants. ‘There were 1,900 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month: Total Employed Claimants* 
1955—Sep tember’ ois ce sacs ewe meiee cielo orana earns te en er 3,456, 000 3,303, 200 152, 800 
16 (30) 01 =) eee EA eta Crt ici oen hon Lk ey wap ade one? 3,457,000 3,311,600 145, 400 
November sae ic-eer cee jaa puattpls eas MAIR See ace eto 3,469,000 3,305,900 163, 100 
December............. Le sa Gh i eal e ee ee eee pete aaa 3,517,000 3,297,200 219, 800 
NG 56=Jandary o:.ccnas «eae s Ate ceuer isp aes ioe cree 3,600,000 3,211,900 388, 1007 
DGB Euan Yinadey. ssn 2 scarce ree cote oe ee eee 3,613,000 3,136,100 476, 900 
Meare h s sigan matsrnsneccees anit weer 0 0 eee ee 3,666, 000 3,155,000 511, 0007 
Aprils, Missa genes ange ac eee eee Oe eee ee eee 3,675, 000 3,163,900 | 511, 1007 
May’ isiors.cvste s.s\cia epecartyeve tiniest ecto CEE eee ee 3,502,000 3,209, 900 292, 100 
Lf Rr ae ts Anes A AGRA A BA an ccis nA ces: 3,519,000 3,330, 100 188, 900° 
Tally .isisseiestia:d cicta drat AS aoe at ator ere eee 3,601,000 3,465,000 136, 000 
AURIS 53555 side diae nclaadeeeee naen nina lain cay oe 3,644,000 3,505,500 188, 500 
September: sist. jwc ws cadena tego sats seco eer eee ee Not available | Not available | Not available 


a ee 


_ * Claimants having an unemployment register in the live file last working day of preceding month. The series 
prior to November 1955 has been revised to include all claimants (ordinary, short-time and temporary lay-off). 
{ Includes seasonal benefit claimants. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
; : Household | Commodi- 

a iy. Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation enandl 

Services 
NOY a= SST i od A SS CIO eee SR ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
TRIOS ONES T > e , E NS Oa ae a meee 102-9 102-6 106-2 99-7 102-4 103-1 
TIES Cinis. ee ge ae eee ee ee 113-7 117-0 114-4 109-8 113-1 111-5 
OE Ae AOR T ae e aco Ns al Asi csatess eras ia hie'e's 116-5 116°8 102-2 111-8 116-2 116-0 
INU Reo 5.0, ge Bete GOERS GUISE I Eee ee See 115-5 112-6 123-6 110-1 117-0 115-8 
LOD Gee MAAR oy coec. Assis 2 cteleie ami cis voters pins ete 116-4 112-1 128-4 108-1 117-1 118-2 
(Jaye t GAS ee Be eee ae Se 116-3 111-5 128-5 108-1 117-1 118-3 
MEAT CHA Ee crfoatictece Pasicd dese’ 116-0 110-7 128-6 108-0 117-0 118-3 
ANTI 2 oe SEE Re Se ene ae ae 116-1 111-0 128-7 107-9 116-9 118-1 
INU on ccc ee Eee 2 116-4 112-3 128-8 107-9 116-4 118-3 
WESC) saute tute nn Or eo eae ae ea 115-9 111-0 129-2 107-8 116-1 117-8 
RLV PERE forts s cafe Dek Oh Bye ie v ai JER 116-0 111-5 129-6 107-8 115-8 117-7 
A “had 4 ee eee See 116-4 112-4 129-8 108-8 115-8 118-0 
DO DUOITDOL Teme ic Pi certe il cielo ccc 116-8 113-7 130-0 107-8 115-9 117-9 
WehODer er case eae enh oe 116-9 113-5 130-2 107°8 116-1 118-1 
IS|@2ie Cle Ae Ade Oe GRO Don anes sane 116-9 113-0 130-6 107-9 116-5 118-3 
IDGECOMIGEL Lets 1: fede ths tide es sie 116-9 112-4 131-0 108-5 116-6 118-3 
MOD GN ANNIE Veh cuts try ashe dls «ai Ae 116-8 111-5 131-3 108-6 116-5 119-0 
JIS! SED a ek ae ie a Sa 116-4 109-9 131-5 108-6 116-7 119-3 
EEL ose radio Me RO Ons ee 116-4 109-1 131-6 108-7 116-8 119-9 
ASU ccs hich hes ee RC tee 116-6 109-7 131-9 108-7 116-6 120-1 
LEERY, qe GRR ee ae ie ne ee 116-6 109-3 132-1 108-8 116°5 120-5 
MING oes «3 vc tate Maience se eiee 117-8 112-5 132-6 108-6 116-7 120-6 
LS Merits Gres fay Re agi seevatesers 118-5 114-4 132-7 1086 116-7 121-1 
ACETIC Tate een ee 119-1 115-9 133-0 108-4 116-8 121-3 
RE BUI DOL tae ep bie a ao aes ws 119-0 115,5 133-1 108-4 117-1 121-4 
(GAT IDL GY ic ai ha al eh aia ais 8 119-8 117-4 133-3 108°5 117-7 121-6 
INGVOMLD OLRM Nyc Oh cee ects ee ts 120-3 117-9 133-4 108-4 118-1 122-8 


TABLE F-2._CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA, 
AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1956 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 
House- Com- 
— ———_—__—_—_—__—_—§——| Food Shelter | Clothing hold modities 
Novy. Oct. Nov. Operation and 
1955 1956 1956 Services 
(@) Sty Toblnis Nfld oo. oc... ees 104-6 106-9 107-0 102-9 110-1 100-2 105-9 115-7 
IMAL ISR RS ee adie caies & 114-9 117-7 118-0 111-8 127-1 115-4 121-7 121-6 
aint Johueemen obec saeco. 117-6 120-0 120-4 115-4 130-6 116-8 118-8 126-5 
Montreal eertc..-- .- Rg RE 117-1 119-9 120-9 120-9 138-3 106-8 115-3 122-8 
Obtaweaees bean. decks dbase 117-7 120-9 121-5 117-0 140-4 111-6 115-9 125-8 
MOLONUOsto ace cea « ldeOd Aisa 119-0 122-5 123-1 117-5 149-2 111-2 118-2 123-8 
Wire Dem le is ctaiss cc sciip cisidaye's 116-9 118-1 118-4 114-9 128-4 113-7 114-1 122-1 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 115-6 117-2 117-2 116-6 118-1 115-0 117-7 117-8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 115-1 117-5 117-7 115-3 121-2 113-4 118-4 121-3 
WANCOUVERH nis 20 OM. Liha. 118-6 121-2 121-5 118-4 129-3 112-5 128-1 122-9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. x 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA, JANUARY-NOVEMBER 
1955, 19567 


Nien Loplewitay sie claves ee 
Date Com- Com- In face 
mencing In mencing In Man- Esti- 
During | Existence] During | Existence} working | mated 
Month Month Days Working 
Time 
1956* 
ETAT Ys eves s:5,0:sis cit Pe eee eee 13t 13 17,335t| 17,335 | 338,340 0:38 
HOD EUATY fein bs. diz aco hee ree 12 22 3,884 20,144 | 234,795 0-27 
Manel: :.kceigaematne eta eee 12 22 2,324 3, 248 16,875 0-02 
Agni os...2 che ec sisal eee Cee 14 20 2,500 2,772 10,050 0-01 
IMS ais.s cine ok 6 a dic 8 here ae ee 29 33 16,420 17,855 | 136,510 0-16 
June? ice-0c eae ere 0.0 bs ee Ce ete 23 36 9,576 16,815 77,775 0-09 
DUIYE otc ashiae hoes oR oe eee eee 32 39 8, 260 9,193 57,820 0:07 
(AnigUSE «0508s. ovecee ena ak eee 32 52 9, 387 13,463 87,710 0-10 
September. a-efskacnich see eee 24 48 9, 631 14,069 | 111,200 0-13 
October. .2a: 500.65 ce eee eee 10 40 6, 867 15,315 | 133,870 0-15 
November. |. 4: 45-2 aeeee ee 17 36 1,940 4,241 40, 860 0-05 
Cumiulativecea ie tee pees 218 88,124 1,245,805 0-13 
1955 
JAMUATY 5 Face. 0,5c0 noe ee eee 18t 18 12,179t/ 12,179 | 218,985 0-25 
BPebruary az, 60 =< athe dl. ns eee 5 12 346 2,843 20, 669 0-02 
Marehis w.sciscs ch 2s se) ee eS 7 13 1,778 2,297 15,752 0-02 
April. foot ae ae ake eee ee ee 16 21 1,821 2, 656 25,369 0-03 
MAY... ce s0 vases as ot Coe eee 9 17 2,237 3, 200 40,500 0-05 
PUNE assis ocx Vee oes efoto 24 32 5,216 6,730 47,510 0-05 
DUES Go «are ce: Sep ie ease et ee 19 33 | 7,869 10, 924 95,975 0-11 
August. ..0sues he eee ee 15 26 2,501 6,449 92,225 0-11 
Pepto DOr wacePe vie nian Ree 17 34 18, 583 23,176 | 214,090 0-24 
October ss eehhsc,. comand eae 12 24 4,578 23,587 | 384,190 0-44 
November Scone ote eee 13 27 1,803 21,581 | 379,725 0-43 
Cumulativesaen oan eee ‘a 275 58,911. 1,534,990 0-16 


* Preliminary figures. 
t Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 


{ The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial 
condition which is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, 
strikes and lockouts are recorded together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the 
Department is a cessation of work involving six or more employees and lasting at least one working day. 
Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less than six employees are not included 
in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate record of such strikes 
is maintained in the Department and these figures are given in the annual review. The records include 
all strikes and lockouts which come to the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to 
obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of strikes of importance. Information as 
to a strike involving a small number of employees or for a short period of time is frequently not received 
until some time after its commencement. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (1) 


Number Involved Time 
Industry, Loss in Dave 
Occupation, Man- ‘Began Particulars (2) 
Locality Workers | Working 8 
Days 
Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956 
MANUFACTURING— 


Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Flour mill workers, 
Humberstone, Ont. 


Tobacco and Liquors— 

Cigar and cigarette 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Boots and Shoes (Leather )- 
Shoe factory workers, 
L’Assomption, Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Cotton, jute and paper 
bag factory workers, 

Vancouver, B.C. 


* 


Textile factory 
workers, 
Montmagny, Que. 


Textile factory 
workers, 
Ste. Rose, Que. 


Carpet factory 
workers, _ 
Brantford, Ont. 


Textile and knitted 
goods factory 
workers, 

St. Jerome, Que. 


185 


211 


75 


26 


353 


218 


. 
552 


370 


4,400 


1,850 


100 


1,000 


3,400 


12,000 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Sep. 


July 


July 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


19 


17 


30 


14 


23 


28 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, time- 
and-one-half for Saturday 
work and improved welfare 
plan, following reference to 
conciliation board; concluded 
November 2; conciliation; 
compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and other 
changes, pending reference to 
arbitration board; wuncon- 
cluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and fringe 
benefits, following concilia- 
tion; unconcluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages in textile 
department to parity with 
paper department, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
6; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, adjust- 
ment of job classifications 
and other changes, following 
reference to arbitration 
board; concluded November 
5; conciliation; compromise, 


Protesting elimination of pro- 
duction bonus; later informa- 
tion indicates concluded 
August 25; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 45 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
and other changes, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
22; conciliation; compromise. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages and other 
changes, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 


| cluded. 
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TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (‘)—Continued 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Workers 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956—Continued 


Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 
Planing mill workers, 
Marlboro, Kinuso, 
Barrhead, 
Blueridge, Alta. 


Metal Products— 
Hydraulic equipment 
factory workers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Electro-plating factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Metal pad factory 
workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Furnace factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 
Resin and plastic 
factory workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 


Que. 


Concrete block and 
sewer pipe factory 
workers, 

Ottawa, Ont, 


TRADE— 

Soft drink route 
salesmen and 
warehouse workers, 

Hamilton, Ont. 
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) 
1 78 
1 30 
1 22 
1 19 
1 180 
(*) 
1 274 
1 10 
1 il 


1,090 


500 


400 


400 


360 


1,900 


200 


200 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Oct. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


July 


14 


21 


23 


12 


24 


10 


For a union agreement provid- 
ing for increased wages, 
reduced hours from 54 to 48 
per week with same take- 
home pay and union security, 
following reference to con- 
ciliation board; concluded 
November 16; negotiations; 
compromise. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers, following 
decertification of union; dis- 
pute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of workers; dispute 
still in existence but em- 
ployment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


For union recognition, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; dispute still in exist- 
ence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
the end of November; in- 
definite. 


Protesting alleged speed-up and 
reduced earnings; concluded 
November 2; return of 
workers pending settlement; 
indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 42 to 40 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
job reclassification and fringe 
benefits; concluded Novem- 


ber 9; conciliation board; 
compromise. 
For union recognition and 


agreement; partial return of 
workers; dispute still in ex- 
istence but employment con- 
ditions no longer affected by 
the end of November; in- 
definite, 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
following conciliation; dis- 
pute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (‘)—Continued 


Industry, 
Occupation, 
Locality 


Number Involved 


Estab- 


Workers 


Working 
Days 


Particulars (2) 


Strikes and Lockouts in Progress Prior to November 1956—Concluded 


Butchers, 
Joliette, Que. 


Builders supplies 
jobbers, 
Jasper Place, Alta. 


Department store 
clerks, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Tire and rubber goods 
warehousemen, 
Vancouver, B.C 


SrRvVICcCE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, 
Leamington, Ont. 


1 


30 


10 


190 


780 


220 


200 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Sep. 


Oct. 


July 


8 


25 


27 


Alleged discrimination in dis- 
missal of a union officer; 
later information indicates 
concluded October 4; replace- 
ment; in favour of employer. 


For a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages, 
non-wage benefits and union 
security, following reference 
to arbitration board; uncon- 
cluded. 


For implementation of award 
of conciliation board for in- 
creased wages in new agree- 
ment under negotiations; un- 
concluded. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; unconcluded. 


For union recognition and agree- 
ment, following conciliation; 
dispute still in existence but 
employment conditions no 
longer affected by the end of 
November; indefinite. 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956 


Minine— 
Coal miners, 
Thorburn, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


Coal miners, 
Drumheller and East 
Coulee, Alta. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery workers, 
Shawinigan Falls, 


Que. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Sportswear factory 
workers, 
Toronto, Ont. 


(@) 
29 


49 


913 


20 


65 


30 


95 


4,565 


40 


615 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


26 


14 


19 


Dispute over misplacement of 
tools; concluded November 
4; return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Alleged poor ventilation; con- 
cluded November 20; return 
of workers pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


For a greater increase in wages 
than recommended by arbit- 
ration board in new agree- 
ment under _ negotiations; 
concluded November 30; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Foraunion agreement providing 
for increased wages and com- 
mission, time-and-one-half 
for overtime and_ other 
changes; concluded Novem- 
ber 15; return of workers 
pending reference to concilia- 
tion board; indefinite. 


For a new agreement providing 
for increase in cost-of-living 
bonus; unconcluded. 
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TABLE G-2.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (?)—Continued 


Number Involved Time 


Industry, Loss in Tat 
Occupation, Estab- Man- B Ce Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working CESEe 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956—Continued 


Printing and Publishing— 
Bookbinders, 1 39 500 | Nov. 14 |For a new agreement providing 
Oshawa, Ont. for increased wages, reduced 
hours from 40 to 373 per week 
with same take-home pay, 
union shop and extension of 
vacation plan, following refer- 
ence to conciliation board; 
unconcluded. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, 1 8 Nov. 14 |Protesting new method of cal- 
L’Isletville, Que. culating bonus; concluded 
November 26; result not 
reported; indefinite. 


oo 
or 


Metal name plate 1 126 900 | Nov. 22 |For a union agreement pro- 
factory workers, viding for increased wages, 
Midland, Ont. reduced hours from 42% to 40 
per week with same take- 
home pay, closed shop and 
check-off, following reference 
to conciliation board: uncon- 
cluded. 


Steel foundry workers, 1 230 1,150 | Nov. 26 |For replacement of a foreman; 

Sorel, Que. concluded November 30; 
return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Wire factory workers, 1 75 130 | Nov. 29 | Protesting new incentive bonus; 

Hamilton, Ont. concluded November 30; 
return of workers; in favour 
of employer. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, 1 163 1,465 | Nov. 8 |Fora new agreement providing 
Kingston, Ont. for increased wages, following 
reference to conciliation 
board; concluded November 
20; negotiations; compromise 


Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete.— 


Fertilizer factory 1 6 90 | Nov. 12 |For a new agreement providing 
workers, for increased wages, follow- 
New Toronto, Ont. ing reference to conciliation 


board; unconcluded. 


Miscellaneous Products— 


Frozen food factory 1 50 1,200 | Nov. 2 |Alleged discrimination in dis- 

workers, i missal of two workers pend- 

Laprairie, Que. ing union certification; {un- 

concluded. 

Orthopedic appliance 1 19 120 | Nov. 23 |For a new agreement providing 

factory workers, for increased wages; uncon- 
Windsor, Ont. cluded. 

ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

ranieee and 18 50 100 | Nov. 8 |For payment of wage rate pro- 

oe ae vided for in agreement signed 

. John’s, Nfld. June 29, 1956; concluded 


November 9; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
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TABLE G-2.-STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, CANADA, NOVEMBER 1956 (!)—Concluded 


i Number Involved oe 
ndustry, oss in 
Occupation, Estab- Man- y ate Particulars (2) 
Locality lish- Workers | Working cea 
ments Days 


Strikes and Lockouts Commencing During November 1956—Concluded 


(7) 

Carpenters, : 2 40 160 | Nov. 5 |For a union agreement pro- 

St. Margarets, N.B. viding for increased wages, 
: reduced hours from 54 to 44 
per week and time-and-one- 
half for overtime; concluded 
November 8; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


SER VICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Garage mechanics and 7. 58 55 | Nov. 5 {Alleged discrimination in dis- 
helpers and service missal of a mechanic; con- 
i station employees, cluded November 5; return 
Amherst, N.S. of workers; in favour of em- 
ployers. 


(1) Preliminary data based where possible on reports from parties concerned, in some cases in- 
complete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


(2) In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date 
of conclusion is the last day on which time was lost to and appreciable extent. 


(3) 167 indirectly affected; (4) 56 indirectly affected; (5) 54 indirectly affected; (*) 400 indirectly 
affected; (7) 150 indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER 
OF 1956 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nors: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal 
Industrial Accidents in Canada’”’. 


i) 
o| 8 3 
1S g 
é| 4 ae |G 2 
H|o@|#@ Uy he te 
Aah fe) ay Bu 3 
2 Ziluvl5]2| ssh] ses & 
5 a|/g§/ 818] 25a] 8 ag 4 
2/2) 8] 2/4] 2) sce] e828] 1/8/3148] = 
2; 8/2/2| | #| s8e| #8213 / 21 Ele] 5 
1) tte oOo} Hp Oo HR | 
2|S/H/S3/S)/0|BEg|sHao;/al/H]/a}S] & 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects.......)..0.[..--[--+-foees[erce|>ons|eecesecslowenicws flaeieielle sleai]« +ictelisianiia senate 
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TABLE H-2._INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1956 
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* Of this total 263 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 85 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 


The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
eluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social, 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 


Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 


$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (Inglish or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 


Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or Trench). 25 cents a 
copy. 


Women Go to Work at any Age, July 1956 


Collective Agreements in Hospitals, October 
1955 


Security Provisions in Collective Agreements, 
Manufacturing Industry, October 1951. 


Numbers of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1954. 


Cost of Living Escalator Clauses in Collective 
Agreements, December 1951. 


Guaranteed Wages and Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 


10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (I¢nglish or l’'rench). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 


(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or I’rench). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (covers calendar year). 


Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of Jocal unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 


25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 


Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

15 cents a copy (English or French), 


Annual Report on Wage Rates and Hours of 

Labour in Canada 

Consolidates the results of the Annual Survey 
of Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Can- 
ada. Tables giving index numbers of wage 
rates for certain industries, and for mining 
and logging. ‘fables setting out wage rates 
and hours of labour in manufacturing in- 
dustries, including primary textiles, clothing, 
rubber, pulp, lumber, foods and beverages, 
fur, leather, etc. Wage rates in construction, 
transportation, trade and service industries 
are also included. 

50 cents acopy. (Bilingual). 


Supplement to Annual Report on Wage Rates 
and Hours of Labour in Canada 
Covers office workers 
25 cents a copy. (Bilingual) 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

10 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
method of operation. 
15centsacopy. (English or French). 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(issued periodically) 

A series of publications prepared in consultation 
with the Department of Citizenship and 
Immigration primarily for the use of Cana- 
dian immigration officials abroad in ex- 
plaining different aspects of labour to 
prospective immigrants. Fifth edition 
(August 1, 1955) contains information on 
general economic conditions, employment, 
fair employment practices legislation, educa- 
tion, apprenticeship and vocational training, 
professional personnel, labour unions and col- 
lective bargaining, wage rates, hours of work 
and working conditions, prices, and social 
security measures. 

10 cents a copy. (English only) 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
15centsacopy. (Inglish). 


why wait for 


SPRING 


>TO DO YOUR RENOVATION, 
REMODELLING, REPAIRS, 

INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
MAINTENANCE? MEN AND 
MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE 
IN THE WINTER MONTHS. 


DO IT NOW 


For information call 


THE NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


